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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE 


The following tninslation has been undertaken with the 
hope of rendering Kant’s “Kritik der reinen Ycrnunft” 
intelligible to tlie English student. 

The ilillieulties which meet the reader and the translator 
of this celebrated work arise from various causes. Kant 
was a man of clear, vigorou.s, and trenchant thought, and, 
after nearly twelve yeans’ meditation, (!Ould not be in doubt 
as to liis own system. But tlie Iloratian rule of 
Vorbii jiriovifsam rein mni iinilti soqnentLir, 

will not apply to liim. Re liad never studied the art of 
expression. lie wearies by frecpieut repetitious, and em¬ 
ploys a great number of words to express, in the clumsiest 
way, whai^ could have been ououiuied more clearly and dis¬ 
tinctly in a few. The main stuteimmt in Ids sentences is 
often overlaid with a multitude of qualifying and explana¬ 
tory clauses; and the reader is lost in a maze, from which 
he has great dilliculty in extricating himself. ’I’here are 
some ])aasage.s which liave no main verb; others, in which 
tlie author loses sight of the subject vvitli whicli ho set out, 
and concludes with a predicate regarding something else 
mentioned in the couj-se of his argument. All this cun be 
easily accounted for. Kant, as lie mentions in a letter to 
Lambert, took nearly twelve years to excogitate his work, 
and only live months to write it. Re was a German pro¬ 
fessor, a .student of solitary habits, and had never, except 
on one occasion, been out of Kdnigsberg, Re had, liesides, 
to propound a new system of jihilosopliy, and to enounce 
ideas that were entirely to rovolntionize European thought. 
On the other hand, there are many excellences of style in 
this work. Ris expression is often as precise and forcible 
as his thought; and, in some of lus notes especially, he 
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sums up, in two or three apt and powerful words, thoughts 
which, at other times, lie employs pages to develop. His 
terminology, which has been so violently denounced, is 
really of great use in clearly determining his system, and 
in I'emlering its peculiarities more easy ol comprehension. 

A previous tran.slation of the Kritik exists, which, had 
it been satisfactory, would have dispensed with the present. 
Bet the translator had, evidently, no very extensive ac¬ 
quaintance with the German lanignagc, and still less with 
hi.s subject. A translator ought to be an interpreting intel¬ 
lect between the author and the reader; but, in the present 
case, the only interpreting medium ha.s been the dictionary. 

Indeed, Kant’s fate ui this country has been a very hard 
one. Misunderstood by the ablest piiiIo,sophers of the time, 
illustrated, explained, or translated by the most incompetent 
■--it has been his lot to be either unappreciated, misappre¬ 
hended, or entirely neglected. Dugald Stewart did not 
understand his system of philosojihy—as he had no ]jroper 
opportunity of making himself acquainted with it; Nitsch' 
and Willielh undertook to introduce him to the English 
])lnlosopliical public; Kiehardson and Haywood “traduced” 
him. More recently, an Analysis of the Kritik, by Mr. 
Haywood, has been published, which consists almost en¬ 
tirely of a selection of simtences from his own translation— 
a mode of analy.sis which ha.s not served to make the subject 
more intelligible, fn short, it may be asserted that there 
is not a single English work upon Kant which deserves 
to be read, or which can be read with any profit, excepting 
Semple’s translation of the “Metaphysio of Ethics.” All 
are written by men who either took no pains to understand 
Kant, or were incapable of understandiug liim.“ 


' A Goner,'ll .inij Introtluctory View of Trofesaor Kant’s Principles. By 
F. A. Nil,soli. Luiiijon, niKl. 

AVillioli’s Elratierits of KiUit’a Pliilosopliy, Svo. 1198. 

■ ‘‘Ilia c'lrioua to observo, iu aU the linglish works written specially upon 
Kiuit, tliat not one of his commcntiitora over venUucs, for a mouiotit, to leave 
the words of Kant, and to explain the subject lie may be cousiderinf' in his 
own words. Nilscli and AVillicli, who profe.-ised to write on Kant’s philoaophy. 
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The following translation was begun on the basis of a 
MS. translation, by a scholar of some repute, placed in iny 
hands by Mr. Bohn, with a request that I should revise 
it, as he had perceived it to be incorrect. After having 
labored through about eighty pages, I found, from the 
numerous errors and inaccuracies pervading it, that hardly 
one-fifth of the original MS. remained. I, therefore, laid it 
entirely a.side, and commenced (k‘ novo. Those eighty pages 
I did noi, cancel, becau.se the careful examination which they 
had undergone made them, as I believed, not an unworthy 
representation of the author. 

The second edition of the Kritik, from which all the 
subsequent ones have been reprinted without alteration, is 
followed in the present ti'anslatiou. Eoseukranz, a recent 
editor, maintains that the author’s finst edition is far su¬ 
perior to the second; and Schopenhauer asserts that the 
alteratioms in tlie second were diotated by unworthy motives. 
He thinks the second a Verschlhnmhesserwig of the first; and 
that the changes ma<lc by Kant, “in the weakness of old 
age,” have rendered it a “self-contradictory and mutilated 
work.” I am not insensible to the able arguments brought 
forward by Schopenhauer; wiiile the authority of the elder 
Jacobi, Michelet, and others, adds weight to hi.s opinion. 
But it may be doubted whether the motives imputed to 
Kant could have influenced Inm in the omission of certain 
passages in the second edition—whether fear could have 
induced a man of his character to retract the statements he 
had advanced, d’ho opinions he expresses in many parts of 
the second ialitiou, in pages r)4()-552, for example,‘ are not 


firo merely tninslatorg; Tlayvvoixl, even in Ilia nol-oa, merely repeals Kant; and 
the Imiislater »£ “Ueck’ft Frineiplea of the Orilieai Pliiloaophy,” while pre- 
terid’iiig Lo f,dve, in his “Translator’s Preface,” liia own views of the Critical 
Philosophy, has fabricaleil his Preface out of selections from the works of 
Kant, The game is the ease with the translator of Kant’s “Hsaays and 
Treatises” (2 vols, 8vo. London, 1198). This person has written a preface to 
each of the voUiraos, and both are almost litoral translations from different 
parts of Kant’s works, lie had the impudence to proseait the thoughts eou- 
tainod iii tJicm as Ids own; low being then ablo to detect tlie plagiarism, 
t Of the present Irauslalioii, 
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those of a plulosopher wIk) would surrender what he be¬ 
lieved to be truth, at the outery ol prejudiced opponents. 
ISfor are his attacks on the “sa(;red doctriiuis of the old dog- 
iiifitic pldlo.sophy,” as Sehopenliauor inaiutains, less bold 
or vigorous in tlie second than in the first edition. And, 
lijially, Kant’s own testiniony must be lusld to be of greater 
weight tliau that of any niunber of other philosophers, how¬ 
ever learned and ])rofound. 

No edition of the Kritik is voi-y c.orreet. Kvon tho.se ol 
Eo.senkran/. ami Schubert, ainl Modes and Baumann, con¬ 
tain ori'or.s whicli rcllcad somewhat upon the care of the 
editors. But the common editions, as well those p)rintod 
(luring as after Kant’s lifetime, are exceedingly bad. One 
of these, the “third edition iniproved, Frankfort and Leipzig, 
1791,” swarms with errors, at once niisicading and annoy¬ 
ing.—-Rosenkrauz has made a niindjcr of very happy conjec¬ 
tural c!ncndation.s, the accuracy of which c.annot be doubted. 

It may be nece,s.sary to imintinu that it lias been found 
requisite to coin one or two new iiliilosophical terms, to reji- 
resont those employed by Kant. It was, of,course, almost 
impossible to translate the Kritik with the aid of the philo¬ 
sophical vocabulary at present used in England. But the.se 
new expressions have l)ocn formed according to floracc’s 
maxim—pared ih-lorUi. Such is the verb iniuite for <iii- 
schcvicii; Ihe manifold in intuition has also been employed for 
(his Manni(jf(t.ll,i(j(s chr Anschauung, by which Kant designatc.s 
the varied contents of a ])erce|:)iion or intuition. Kant’s own 
terminology lias the merit of being precise and consistent. 

Whatever may be the opiiiiioii of the I'eader with regard 
to the possibility of mctaphysic.s—wfiatevor his estimate of 
the utility of such discussions—the value ol Kant's work, as 
an instrument of mental discipline, cannot easily be over- 
rited. If the present translation contribute in the least to 
tile advancement of scientific cultivation, if it aid in the 
formation of habits of severer and more profound thought, 
the translator will consider himself well compensated for 
his arduous and long-protracted labor. J. M. I). M. 
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Hitman rkason, in one splievo of its cognition, is called 
upon to consider questions, whicli it cannot decline, as tlicy 
arc pres<inted by its own nature, but wliich it cannot answer, 
as they transcend every faculty of the mind. 

It falls into this <lif1lculty without any fault of its own. 
It begins with priucijdes, which cannot be dispensed with 
in the fiehl of cx])oricnco, and the truth and suifieiency of 
which are, at the same time, in.surcd by experience. With 
those principles it rises, in obedience to the law.s of its own 
nature, to ever higher arid more rcinote conditions. But it 
quickly discovers that, in this way, its labors must remain 
ever incomplete, because new questions never cease to pire- 
sent thcniselvos; and thus it finds itself compelled to Imve 
recourse to ]iriTici|ilos wliich ti'aii.sccnd the region of cx])eri- 
ence, wliilc iliey are regarded by comnion-scnse witliout dis¬ 
trust. It thus falls into coiifusion and contradictions, from 
which it coiijeetni'cs the jirosciice of latent errors, which, 
however, it is unalilo to discover, because the principles it 
employs, transcending the limits of cxporicncc, cannot bo 
te-sted by that criterion, d'he arena of these endless contests 
is called Mehiphysic. 

Time was, wlioii .slie was the queen of all the sciences; 
and, if wo take the will for the deed, she certainly deserves, 
so far as regards the high importance of her olijeot-rnatter, 
tlii,s title of honor. Now, it is the fashion of the time to heap 
contempt and scorn upon her; and the matron mourns, for¬ 
lorn and forsaken, like Hecuba, 

‘‘Modo niHxima rerum, 

Tot generis, iiatiaqiio poteus . . , . 

Nunc tralior oxiil, iuops. ” ^ 


^ Ovid, MeiamorphoaoB. 
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preface to the first edition 


At first, her government, under the administration of the 
dogmati'its, was an absolute despotism. But, as the legislative 
continued to show traces of the ancient barbaric rule, her 
empire gradually broke up, a-nd intestine wars introduced 
the reign of anarchy ; while the sceptics, like nomadic tribes, 
who hate a permanent habitation and settled mode of living, 
attacked from time to time those who had organized them¬ 
selves into civil communities. But their number was, very 
happily, small; and thus they could not entirely put a stop 
to the exertions of those who persisted in I'aising new edi¬ 
fices, although oil no settled or uniform plan. In recent 
times the hope dawned upon us of seeing those disputes set- 
tlial, and the legitimacy of her claims established by a kind 
of physiology of the human understanding—that of the cele¬ 
brated Locke. But it was found that—although it was af¬ 
firmed that this so-called queen could not refer her descent 
to any higher source than that of common experience, a cir¬ 
cumstance which necessarily brought suspicion on her claims 
—as this genealogy was incorrect, she persisted in the ad¬ 
vancement of her claims to sovereignty. Thus metaphysics 
necessarily fell liack into the antiquated and rotten constitu¬ 
tion of dogmatism-, and again became obnoxious to the con¬ 
tempt from which efforts had been made to save it. At 
present, as all methods, according to the general persuasion, 
have been tried in vain, there reigns naught but weariness 
and complete indifferentism —-the mother of chaos and night 
in the scientific world, but at the same time the source of, or 
at least the prelude to, the re-creation and reinstallation of 
a science, when it has fallen into confu.sion, obscurity, and 
disuse from ill-directed effort. 

For it is in reality vain to profess indifference in regard 
to such inquiries, the object of which cannot be indifferent to 
humanity. Besides, these pretended indifferenlists, however 
much they may try to disguise themselves by the assump¬ 
tion of a popular style and by changes on the language of 
the schools, unavoidably fall into metaphysical declarations 
and propositions, which they profess to regard with so much 
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contempt. At the same time, this imiiffei'ence, which has 
arisen in the world of science, and which relates to that kind 
of knowledge which we should wish to see destroyed the 
last, is a phenomenon that well deserves our attention and 
I'eilection, It is plaiidy not the ellect of the levity, but of 
the matured juihfinent' of the ago, wliich refuses to be any 
longer entertained witli illusory knowledge. It is, in fact, a 
call to reason, again to undertake the most laborious of all 
tasks—that of self-examination, and to establish a tribunal, 
which may secure it in its well-grounded claims, while it 
pronounces against all baseless assumptions and pretensions, 
not in an arbitrary manner, but according to its own eternal 
and unchangeable laws. This tribunal is nothing less than 
the Critical Invesiic/alion of Pure Jicason. 

I do not mean by this a criticism of books and systems, 
but a critical inquiry into the faculty of reason, with refer¬ 
ence to the cognitions to which it strives to attain without the 
aid of experience; in other word.s, the solution of the ques¬ 
tion regarding the possibility or impossibility of Metaphys¬ 
ics, and tlie determination of the origin, as well as of the 
extent and liniite of this science. All this must be done 
on the basis of principles. 

This ]):ith—tlie only one now remaining—has been entered 
upon by me; and I Hatter myself that I have, in this way, 
discovered the cause of—and consequently the mode of re¬ 
moving—all the eiTors which have hitherto set reason at 
variance with itself, in the sphere of non-empirical thought. 


' W(! vci-y ofioii hear coiiipluiiits ol tlio HliallowiiBsa of the present age, and 
of the dcetiy of proConiid seioiieo. Hut ] do not think that Uiose which rest 
npuu a soeiii'i) foniidatioii, such as Matlieiiiatic.s, i’liysicai Soieiicc, etc., in the 
least do.sfii vo tliis reproacli, Init tliat they rallior rnainUiiii their ancient fame, 
and in the Uilter case, indeed, fur Hurpa,ss it. Tlio same would bo the case with 
tlie otlKir kinds of cognition, if their principles were tout firmly e.stablished. In 
the absence of tlii.s security, indill'ereiico, doubt, and finally, severe criticism are 
rather signs of a profound habit of thouglit. Our ago is the age of criticism, to 
tvhieli evorytliiiig must bo subjected. Tiio Biicrcdne.ss of religion, and the au- 
tliority of legislation, are by many regarded aa grounds of exemption from the 
examinaiioti of this tribunal. But, if tliey are exempted, tliey become the sub¬ 
jects of just suspicion, and cannot liiy claim to siucoro respect, wliicli reason 
accords only to that whioli has stood tho tc.st of a free and public examination. 
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I have not returned an evasive answer to the questions of 
reason, by alleging the inability and limitation of the facul¬ 
ties of the mind; I have, on the contrary, examined them 
completely in the light of principles, and, after having dis¬ 
covered the cause of the doubts and contradictions into 
which reason fell, have solved them to its perfect satisfac¬ 
tion. It is true, these questions have not been solved as 
dogmatism, in its vain fancies and desires, had expected; 
for it can only be satisfied by the exercise of magical arts, 
and of these I have no knowledge. But neither do these 
come within the compass of our mental powers; and it was 
the duty of philosophy to destroy the illusions which had 
their origin in misconceptions, whatever darling hopes and 
valued expectations may bo ruined by its explanations. My 
chief aim in this work has been thoroughness; and I make 
bold to say, that there is not a single metaphysical problem 
that does not find its sointion, or at least the key to its solu¬ 
tion, hero. Pure reason is a perfect unity; and therefore, if 
the principle presented by it prove to be insufficient for the 
solution of even a single one of those questions to which 
the very nature of reason gives birtli, we must reject it, as 
wo could not bo perfectly certain of its sufficiency in the 
case of the others. 

While I say this, I think I see upon the countenance of 
the reader signs of dissatisfaction mingled with contempt, 
when lie hears declarations which sound so boastful and ex¬ 
travagant; and yet they are beyond comparison more mod¬ 
erate than those advanced by the commonest author of the 
commonest philosophical programme, in which the dogmatist 
professes to demonstrate the simple nature of the soul, or 
the necessity of a primal being. Such a dogmatist promises 
to extend human knowledge beyond the limits of possible 
experience; while I humbly confess that this is conlpletely 
beyond my power. In.stead of any such attempt, I confine 
myself to the examination of reason alone and its pure 
thought; and I do not need to seek far for the sum-total 
of its cognition, because it has its seat in my own mind. 
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Besides, common logic presents me with a complete and 
systematic: catalogue of all the simple operations of reason; 
and it is my task to answer the epeestion how far reason can 
go, without the material presented and the aid furnished 
by experience. 

So much for the cotnpletencss and thoroughness necessary 
in the execution of the present task. The aims set before us 
are not arlutrarily proposed, but are imposed upon us by the 
nature of ejognition itself. 

The aliove remarks relate to the mailer of our critical 
inquiry- As regards the; /orm, there arc two indispensable 
conditions, which any one who undertakes so diflicult a task 
as that of a criti(|ue of pure reason is hound to fulfil, ddiose 
conditions are evrtiiadc ami clearness. 

As regards cerHtuile, [ hav'O fully convinced rnysolf that, 
i!\ this sphere of thought, is jicrfeetly inadmissible, 

and that everything wliich hoars the lea.st semblance of a 
hypothesis must he excluded, a.s of no value in such discus¬ 
sions. Bor it i.s a necessary (uuidition of every cognition 
tliat is to be estalilislied upon d priori grounds,, tliat it sliall 
be lield to be nbsolut(dy necessary; much more is this the 
ease with an attempt to determine all pure <l priori cognition, 
and to fuj’iiisli tlic standard—and consequently an example— 
of all apodictie (philosophical) c.ertitudc. Whether 1 liave 
succeeded in what I profc.sscd to do, it is for the reader to 
determine; it is tin; autliorhs luisincss merely to adduce 
grounds and i'ca.sons, without determining what influence 
tlie,se ouglit to luive on the mind of his judges. But, lest 
anything he may have said may become the innocent cause 
of doubt in their minds, or tend to weaken the efl'eet which 
Ids arguments might otlierwise ju-odneo—he may bo allowed 
to point out those jiassages which may occasion mistrust or 
difllculty, altlioiigli these do not eoneern the main purpose 
of the present work. He iloos this solely with the view of 
removing from the mind of the reader any doubts which 
nught affect his judgment of the work as a whole, and 
in regard to its ultimate aim. 
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I know no investigations more necessary for a full insight 
into the nature of the faculty which we call understanding, 
and at the same time for the determination of the rules and 
limits of its use, than those undertaken in the second chapter 
of the Transcendental Analytic, under the title of Deduction 
of the Pure Conceptions of the Understanding; and they have 
also cost me by far the greatest labor—labor which, I hope, 
will not remain uncompensated. The view there taken, 
which goes somewhat deeply into the subject, has two sides. 
Th (3 one relates to the objects of the pure understanding, and 
is intended to demonstrate and to render comprehensible the 
objective validity of its d priori conceptions; and it forms 
for this reason an essential jjart of the Critique. The other 
considers the pure understanding itself, its possibility and 
its powers of cognition—that is, from a subjective point of 
view; and, although this exposition is of great importance, 
it does not belong essentially to the main purpose of the 
work, because the grand question is, what and how much 
can reason and understanding, fipart from experience, cog¬ 
nize, and not, liow is the faculty of thought itself possible? 
As the latter is an inquiry into the cause of a given effect, 
and has thus in it some semblance of a hypothesis (although, 
as I shall show on another occasion, this is really not the 
fact), it would seem tliat, in the present instance, I had al¬ 
lowed myself to enounce a mere opinion, and that the reader 
must therefore be at liberty to hold a different opinion. But 
I beg to remind him, that, if my subjective deduction does 
not produce in his mind the conviction of its certitude at 
which I aimed, the objective deduction, with which alone 
the present work is properly concerned, is in every respect 
satisfactory. 

As regards clearness, the reader has a right to demand, 
in the first place, discursive or logical clearness, that is, on 
the basis of conceptions, and, secondly, intuitive or aesthetic 
clearness, by means of intuitions, that is, by examples or 
other modes of illustration in concreto. I have done what I 
could for the first kind of intelligibility. This was essential 
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to my purpose; and it thus became the accidental cause of 
my inability to do complete justice to the second require¬ 
ment. I have been almost always at a loss, during the prog¬ 
ress of this work, how to settle this question. Examples 
and illustrations always appeared to me necessary, and, in 
the first sketch of the Critique, naturally fell into their proper 
places. Hut 1 very soon became aware of the magnitude of 
my task, and the numerous problems with which I should be 
engaged; and, as I perceived tliat this critical investigation 
would, even if delivered in the driest scholastic manner, be 
far from being brief, I found it inadvisable to enlarge it still 
more with examples and explanations, which are necessary 
only from a popular point of view. I was induced to take 
this course from the consideration also, that the present 
work is not intended for popular use, that those devoted to 
science do not require such helps, although they are always 
acceptable, and that they would have materially interfered 
with my present purpose. Abbd Terrasson remarks with 
groat justice, that if we estimate the size of a work, not from 
the number of its pages, but from the time which we require 
to make ourselves master of it, it may be said of many a 
book— that it would he inuch shorter if it were not so short. 
On the otlicr hand, as regards the comprehensibility of a 
system of speculative cognition, connected under a single 
principle, we may say with equal justice—many a book 
would have been much clearer, if it had not been intended 
to be so very clear. For explanations and examples, and 
other helps to intelligibility, aid us in tire comprehension of 
parts, but they distract the attention, dissipate the mental 
power of the reader, and stand in the way of his forming a 
clear concepti()n of the whole; as he cannot attain soon 
enough to a survey of tlie system, and the coloring and 
embellishments bestowed upon it prevent his observing 
its articulation or organization—which is the most important 
consideration with him, when he comes to judge of its unity 
and stability. 

The reader must naturally have a strong inducement to 
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co-operate with the present author, if he has formed the 
intention of erecting a complete and solid edifice of meta¬ 
physical science, according to the plan now laid before him. 
Metaphysics, as here represented, is the only science which 
admits of completion—and with little labor, if it is united, 
in a short time; so that nothing will be left to future genera¬ 
tions except the task of illustrating and applying it didacti¬ 
cally. For this science is nothing more than the inventory 
of all that is given us by pure reason, systematically ar¬ 
ranged. Nothing can escape our notice; for what reason 
]iroduccs from itself cannot lie concealed, but must be 
l)rouglit to the light by reason itself, so soon as wo have 
discovered the common principle of the ideas we seek. The 
perfect unity of this kind of cognitions, whieli are based 
upon pure conceptions, and uninlluenced by any em])irical 
element, or any pecidiar intuition loading to detormimitc ex- 
])erionce, renders this completeness not only practicable, but 
also necessary. 

Toeuiri liiibita, cl, ncris/iiKuti Hit lilji ciirlfi siipollcx .—Piirsiuft 

Such a system of pure speculative reason I hope to be 
able to publish under the title of “Metaphy,sic of Nature.” ' 
The content of this work (which will not be half so long) 
will bo very nmcli richer than that of the present Critique, 
which has to discover the sources of tins cognition and ex¬ 
pose the conditions of its jiossibility, and at the same time 
to clear and level a fit foundation for tlie .scientific edifice. 
In the present work, I look for the patient hearing and the 
impartiality of a judge; in the other, for the goodwill and 
assistance of a co-lahorcr. For, however complete the list of 
principles for tins system may be in the Critique, the correct¬ 
ness of the system requires that no deduced conceptions 
should be absent. These cannot bo presented a priori, but 
must 1)0 gradually discovered; and, while the synthesis of 
conceptions has been fully exhausted in the Critique, it is 

’ In contriidistinctioii to tlio MoUiphysic ol Ethics. This work was never 
published. See page t:i(7.—7V. 
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necessary that, in the proposed work, the same should be 
the case with their analysis. But this will be rather an 
amusement than a labor. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDlT10N~(i787) 

Whetiiek the treatment of tliat portion of our knowledge 
which lies within the province of ])ure reason advances with 
that undeviating certainty which (diaracterizcs the progress 
of science, we .shall be at no loss to determine. If we find 
those who are engaged in metaphysical pursuits unable to 
come to an understanding as to tho method which they 
ought to follow; if we lind them, after the most elaborate 
preparations, invariably brought to a stand before tho goal 
is reached, and compelled to retrace their steps and strike 
into fresh paths, we may then feel quite sure that they are 
far from having attained to the certainty of scientific prog¬ 
ress, and may rather be said to be merely grojiing about in 
the dark. Iii those circumstances wo shall render an im¬ 
portant service to reason if we succeed in simply indicating 
the pa,th along which it must travel, in order to arrive at any 
results—even if it should bo found necessary to abandon 
many of those aims which, without reliootion, have been 
proposed for its attainment. 

That Logic has advanced in this sure course, even from 
the earliest times, is apparent fi-om the fact that, since 
Aristotle, it has been unable to advance a step, and tlius to 
all appearance has reached its completion. For, if some of 
the mod(jrns have thought to enlarge its domain by intro¬ 
ducing psychological discu.ssions on the mental faculties, 
such as imagination and wit, metaphysical discussions on the 
origin of knowledge and the dilferciit kinds of certitude, ac¬ 
cording to the difi'erence of the objects (Idealism, Scepticism, 
and so on), or discussions on prejudices, their 

causes and remedies: this attempt, on the part of these au¬ 
thors, only shows their ignorance of the peculiar nature 
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of logical science. We do not enlarge, but disfigure the 
sciences when we lose sight of their respective limits, and 
allow them to run into one another. Now logic is inclosed 
within limits which admit of perfectly clear definition; it is 
a science which has for its object nothing but the exposition 
and proof of the formal laws of all thought, whether it be 
a friori or empirical, whatever be its origin or its object, 
and whatever the difficulties—natural or accidental—which 
it encounters in the human mind. 

fi’lie early success of logic must be attributed exclusively 
to the narrowness of its field, in which abstraction may, or 
lather must, be made of all the olijccts of cognition with 
their characteristic distinctions, and in which the under- 
.standing has only to deal with itself and with its own forms, 
It is, obviously, a much more difficult task for reason to 
strike into the sure path of science, where it has to deal 
not simply with itself, but with objects external to itself, 
lienee, logic is pi’opcrly only a propmdmtic —forms, as it 
were, the vestibule of the sciences; and while it is necessary 
to enable us to form a correct judgment with regard to the 
variou.s branches of knowledge, still the acquisition of real, 
substantive knowledge is to lie sought only in the sciences 
jirojierly so called, tliat is, in the olijective sciences. 

Now these sciences, if they can be termed rational at all, 
must contain elements of a 'priori cognition, and this cogni¬ 
tion may stand in a twofold relation to its object. Either it 
may have to determine the conception of the object—which 
must be supplied extraiieously, or it may liave to establish 
•its 'reality. The foi'incr is theoi'etical, the latter practical, 
lational cognition, lii both, the yjtwe or a priori element 
must be treated first, ami must bo carefully distinguished 
from, that which is supplied from other sources. Any other 
method can only lead to irremediable confusion. 

Mathematics and Physics are the two tlieoretical sciences 
which have to determine their objects a priori. The former 
is purely a priori, the latter is partially so, but is also de- 
))endent on other sources of cognition 
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Ill the earliest times of which history afl!ords us any 
record, mathematics had already entered on the sure course 
of science, among tliat wonderful nation, the Greeks. Still 
it is not to be supposed that it was as easy for this science to 
strike into, or rather to construct for itself, that royal road, 
as it was for logic, in which reason has only to deal with 
itself. On the contrary, I believe, tluit it must have re¬ 
mained long—chiefly among the Egyptians—in the stage of 
blind groping after its true aims and destination, and that 
it was revolutioniKcd by the happy idea of one man, who 
struck out and determined for all time the path which this 
science must follow, and which admits of an indefinito ad¬ 
vancement. The history of this intellectual revolution— 
much more important in its results than the discovery of the 
passage round the celebrated Cape of Good Hope—and of 
its antlior, ha.s not been preserved. But Diogenes Laertius, 
in naming the sujiposod discoverer of some of the simplest 
elements of geometrical demonstration—elements which, ac¬ 
cording to the ordinary opinion, do not even require to be 
proved—makes it apparent that the change introduced by 
the first indication of this new path must have seemed of the 
utmost importance to tlio mathematicians of that age, and it 
has thus been secured against the (diancc of oblivion. A 
now light must have flashed on the mind of the first man 
{Thales, or whatever may have been his name) who demon¬ 
strated the properties of tlio isosceles triangle. For he found 
that it was not sufficient to meditate on the figure, as it lay 
before bis eyes, or the conception of it, as it existed in his 
mind, and thus endeavor to get at the knowledge of its 
properties, but that it was necessary to jjroduce these proper¬ 
ties, as it were, liy a positive a priori construction; and that, 
in order to arrive with certainty at a priori cognition, he 
must not attribute to the object any other properties than 
those which necessarily followed from that which he had 
himself, in accordance with his conception, placed in the 
object. 

A much longer period elapsed before Physics entered on 
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the highway of science. For it is only about a century and 
a half since the wise Bacon gave a new direction to physical 
studies, or rather—as others were already on the right track 
—imparted fresh vigor to the pursuit of this new direction. 
Here, too, as in the case of mathematics, we find evidence of 
a rapid intellectual revolution.—In the remarks which follow 
I shall confine rriysolf to the empirical side of natural science. 

When GrALiLEi experimented with balls of a definite 
weight on the inclined phine, when Torricelli caused the 
air to sustain a weight which he had calculated beforehand 
to be equal to that of a definite column of water, or when 
Stahl, at a latiw period, converted metals into lime, and 
reconverted lime into metal, by the addition and subtraction 
of certain elements;' a light broke upon all natural philoso¬ 
phers. They learned that reason only })erceivcs that which 
it produces after it.s own design; that it must not be content 
to follow, as it were, in the leading-strings of nature, but 
must proceed in advance with principles of judgment ac¬ 
cording to unvarying laws, and compel nature to reply to 
it.s questions. For accidental observations, made according 
to no preconceived plan, cannot be nnitcid under a nece.ssnry 
law. But it is thi.s that rea.son seek.s for and requires. It is 
only the primfiplc.s of reason which can give to concordar.'i 
phenomena the validity of laws, and it is only when experi¬ 
ment i.s directed by tiiese rational ju'inciples that it can have 
any real utility, lieason mu.st approach nature with the 
view, indeed, of receiving information from it, not, however, 
in the character of a jnqiil, wlio listens to all that his master 
choosc.s to tell him, but in that of a Judge, who compels the 
witnesses to reply to those questions which ho himself 
thinks fit to propo.se. To thi.s single idea mu,st the revolu¬ 
tion be ascribed, by which, after groping in the dark for so 
many centuries, natural science wa.s at length conducted 
into the path of certain progress. 

We come now to metaphy.ncs, a purely speculative 

■ I do not hero lollow wiUi exaelncas tho hiatory of the oxporiinental 
method, of which, indeed, the Aral stops are involved in some obscurity. 
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science, which occupies a completely isolated position, and^ 
is entirely independent of the teachings of experience. It 
deals with mere conceptions—not, like mathematics, with 
concejitions applied to intuition—and in it, reason is the 
])apil of itself alone. It is tlie oldest of the sciences, and 
would still survive, even if all the rest were swallowed up 
in the ahyss of an all-destroying barbarism. But it has not 
yet had the good fortune to attain to the sure scientific 
method. This will be apiiarent, if we apply the tests which 
we proposed at the outset. Wo find that I'eason perpetually 
comes to a stand, when it attempts to gain a 2rriori the per¬ 
ception even of those laws which the most common experi¬ 
ence coniirins. Wo find it compelled to retrace its steps in 
innumerable instances, and to aliamlon the path on wliieh 
it had entered, because this does not lead to the desired result. 
We find, too, tliat those who are engaged in inetapiiysical 
pursuits are far from being able to agree among themselves, 
but that, on the contrary, this science ajipears to furnish an 
arena specially adapted for the display of skill or the exer¬ 
cise of strength in mock-eontest.s—a held in which no com¬ 
batant ever yet succeeded in gaining an inch of ground, in 
which, at least, no victory was ever yet crowned with per- 
iniuiont {lossossion. 

This leads us to inquire why it is that, in metaphysics, 
the sure ].iatli of science has not hitherto been found. 
Shall we suppose that it is impossible to discover it I 
Why then should nature have visited our reason with rest¬ 
less aspirations after it, as if it were one of our weiglitiest 
concerns? Nay, more, how little cause should we have to 
place confidence in our reason, if it abandons us in a matter 
about wliicli, most of all, we desire to know the truth—and 
not only so, but even allures us to the pursuit of vain 
phantoms, only to betray us in the end ? Or, if the path 
has only hitherto been missed, what indications do we pos¬ 
sess to guide us in a renewed investigation, and to enable ua 
to hope for greater success than has fallen to the lot of our 
predecessors ? 

Xl —SCIENCK—2 
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It appears to me that the examples of mathematics and 
natural philosophy, which, as we have seen, were brought 
into their present condition by a sudden revolution, are 
sufficiently remarkable to fix our attention on the essential 
circumstances of the change which has proved so advan¬ 
tageous to them, and to induce us to make the experiment 
of imitating them, so far as the analogy which, as rational 
sciences, they bear to metaphysics may permit. It has 
hitherto been assumed that our cognition must conform to 
the objects; but all attempts to ascertain anything about 
these objects a priori, by means of conceptions, and thus 
to extend the range of our knowledge, have been rendered 
abortive by this assumption. Let us then make the experi¬ 
ment whether we may not be more successful in metaphys¬ 
ics, if wo assume that the objects must conform to our cog¬ 
nition. This appears, at all events, to accord better with 
the possibility of our gaining the end we have in view, that 
is to say, of arriving at the cognition of objects a priori, of 
determining something with respect to these objects, before 
they are given to us. We here propose to do just what 
Coi’KRNic'US did in attempting to explain the celestial move¬ 
ments. When he found that he could make no progress by 
assuming that all the heavenly bodies revolved round the 
spectator, he reversed the process, and tried the experiment 
of assuming that the spectator revolved, while the stars re¬ 
mained at rest. We may make the same experiment with 
regard to the intuition of objects. If the intuition must 
conform to the nature of the objects, I do not see how we 
can know anything of them a priori. If, on the other hand, 
the object conforms to the nature of our faculty of intuition, 
I can then easily conceive the possibility of such an a priori 
knowledge. Now as I cannot re.st in the mere intuitions, 
but—if they are to become cognitions—must refer them, as 
representations, to something, as object, and must determine 
the latter by means of the former, here again there are two 
courses open to me. Either, first, I may assume that the 
conceptions, by which 1 efiect this determination, conform 
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to the objhict—and in this case I am reduced to the same 
perplexity as before; or, secondly, I may assume that the 
objects, or, which is the same thing, that experience, in which 
alone, as given objects, they are cognized, conform to ray 
conceptions—and then I am at no loss how to proceed. For 
experience itself is a mode of cognition which requires 
understanding. Before objects are given to me, that is, a 
priori, L must presuppose in myself laws of the understand¬ 
ing whudi are expressed in conceptions n pjv'orf. To these 
com;e])tions, tlien, all the objects of experience must neces¬ 
sarily conform. Now there are objects which reason thinks, 
and that necessarily, l')ut which cannot be given in experi¬ 
ence, or, at least, cannot bo given so as reason thinks them. 
Tlie a'ttcnL])t to think these objects will hei'eafter furnish an 
excellent tost of the new method of thought which we have 
adopted, atul which is based on the principle tliat we only 
cognize in things a pi-iori that which we ourselves place 
in them.' 

This attempt succeeds as well as we coivld desire, and 
promises to mctaphysic.s, in its first part—that is, where it 
is occupied with conceptions a priori, of which the Corre¬ 
sponding objects may be given in experience—the certain 
course of science. For by this new method we are enabled 
perfectly to explain tlie possibility of a priori cognition, 
and, what is more, to demonstrate satisfactorily the laws 
which lie a priori at the foundation of nature, as the sum of 


’ Thin ineihod, uoi*ordi»p:ly, whicli wo liavo borrowod from the natural 
philosopher, consists in sockin'^ for the (deinoiits of pure reason in that which 
admits of coiijirnLaiion or rv/utatiou hy experiment. Now tlie propositions of 
pure reason, ospccially when tlioy transcend the limits of possible experience, 
do not udmiL of Onr making any exporimoiit with their objects, as in natural 
science. Hence, with regard to tliose nmctqdioits and prmciples wiiioli we 
assume a priori, our only course will he to view lliein from two different sides. 
We must reg:ard one and t)ie same conception, on the one hand, in relation to 
experience as an object, of the senses and of the understanding, on the other 
hand, in relation to reason, isolated and transcending the limits of experience, 
as an object of mere tliought. Now if we tiud tlial, when we regard things 
from this double point of view, the result is in liarmony with the principle of 
pure reason, but tliat, when we regard them from a single point of view, reason 
is involved in self-couiTadictioii, then the experiment will establish the correct¬ 
ness of this distinction 
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the objects of experience—neither of which was possible ac¬ 
cording to the procedure hitherto followed. But from this 
deduction of the faculty of a priori cognition in the first part 
of Metaphysics, we derive a surprising result, and one which, 
to all appearance, militates against the great end of Meta¬ 
physics, as ti-eated in the second part. For we come to the 
conclusion that our faculty of cognition is unable to tran¬ 
scend the limits of po.ssible experience; and yet this is pre¬ 
cisely the most essential object of this science. The estimate 
of our rational cognition a priori at which we arrive is that 
it has only to do with phenomena, and that things in them¬ 
selves, while possessing a real exi.stence, lie beyond its 
sphere. Here wo are enabled to put the justice of this esti¬ 
mate to the tost. For that which of necessity impels* us to 
transcend the limits of experience and of all phenomena, is 
the unconditioned, which reason absolutely requires in things 
as they are in themselves, in order to complete the series of 
conditions. Now, if it appears that when, on the one hand, 
we assume that our cognition conforms to its objects as 
things in themselves, the imconditioncd cannot be thought 
without contradiction, and that when, on the other hand, we 
assume that our rcjiresentation of things as they are given to 
us, does not conform to these things as they are in them¬ 
selves, but that these objects, as jihenomcna, conform to our 
mode of representation, the contradiction disappears: we 
shall then be convinced of the truth of that which wo began 
by assuming for the sake of experiment; we may look upon 
it as established that the unconditioned does not lie in things 
as we know them, or as they are given to us, but in 
things as they are in themselves, beyond the range of our 
cognition.' 


’ This experiment of pure reason has a great similarity to that of the 
Cke.viistfi, which they term the experiment of reduction^ or, more usually, 
the i^ynilietic process. The analysis of the molaphysician separates pure cog* 
nition a priori into two heterogeneous elements; viz,, the cognition of things as 
phenomena, and of things in themselves. Dialectic, combines these again into 
harmony with the necessary rational idea of the nncondilioited, and tinds that 
tliis harmony never results except through the above distinction, which is, 
therefore, concluded to bo just. 
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But, after wo have thus denied the power of speculative 
reason to make any progress in the s]>here of the supersensi¬ 
ble, it still remains for our consideration whether data do 
not exist in 'practical cognition, which may enable us to de¬ 
termine the transcendent conception of the unconditioned, 
to rise beyond the limits of all possible experience from 
a practical point of view, and thus to satisfy the great ends 
of metaphysics. Speculative reason has thus, at least, made 
room for such an e.xtension of our knowledge; and, if it 
must leave this space vacant, still it does not roVj us of the 
liberty to fill it up, if we can, by means of practical data—■ 
nay, it even challenges u.s to make the attempt.* 

This attempt to introduce a complete revolution in the 
procedure of metaphysics, after the exam'ple of the Geometri¬ 
cians and Natural Philosophers, constitutes the aim of the 
Critique of Pure S])eculativo Eeason. It is a treatise on 
the method to be followed, not a system of the science it¬ 
self. But, at the same time, it marks out and defines both 
the external boundaries and the internal structure of this 
Science. For pure speculative reason has this peculiarity, 
that, in choosing the various objects of thought, it is able 
to define the limits of its own faculties, and even to give a 
complete enumeration of the possible modes of proposing 
problems to itself, and thus to sketch out the entire system 
of metaphysics. For, on the one hand, in cognition d priori, 
nothing must l)e attributed to the objects but what the think¬ 
ing subject derive.s from iteelf; and, on the other hand, rea¬ 
son is, in regard to the principles of cognition, a perfectly 


' So the central laws of the inovemeiilB of the heavenly bodies established 
the truth ot that which Oopornieus, at lirat, assumed only as a hypothesis, and, 
at the same lime, brought to light that invisible force (Newtonian attraction) 
which holds the universe logelJier. The latter would have reniaiiied forever 
undiscovered, if Coiicruicus had not ventured ou Ihci experiment—contrary to 
tlio senses, hut still just—of looking for the observed movements not in the 
heavenly bodies, hut in the spectator. In this Preface I treat the new meta¬ 
physical meiliod as a hypothesis with the view of rendering apparent the first 
attempts at sucli a change of method, which are always hypothetical. But 
in the Critique itself it will be demonstrated, not hypothetically, but apodicti- 
cally, from the nature of our representations of space and time, and from the 
elementary concepiions of the undorstandiug. 
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listinct, independent unity, in which, as in an organized 
body, every member exists for the sake of the others, and 
all for the sake of each, so that no principle can be viewed, 
with safety, in one relationship, unless it is, at the same 
time, viewed in relation to the total use of pure reason. 
Hence, too, metaphysics has this singular advantage—an 
advantage which falls to the lot of no other science which 
has to do with objects —that, if once it is conducted into the 
sure path of science, by means of this criticism, it can then 
take in the whole sphere of its cognitions, and can thus 
complete its work, and leave it for the use of posterity, as 
a capital which can never receive fresh accessions. For 
metaphysics has to deal only with principles and with the 
limitations of its own employment as determined by these 
principles. To this perfection it is, therefore, bound, as the 
fundamental science, to attain, and to it the maxim may 
justly be applied: 

Nil Hctiini repiitans, si quid siiperessot agendum. 

But, it will be asked, what kind of a treasure is this that 
we propose to bequeath to posterity ? What is the real 
value of this system of metaphysics, purified by criticism, 
and thereby reduced to a permanent condition ? A cursory 
view of the present work will lead to the supposition that its 
use is merely negative, that it only serves to warn us against 
venturing, with speculative reason, beyond the limits of ex- 
peiience. This is, in fact, its primary use. But this, at 
once, assumes a positive value, when we observe that the 
principles with which speculative reason endeavors to tran¬ 
scend its limits, lead inevitably, not to the extension, but 
to the contractio7i of the use of reason, inasmuch as they 
threaten to extend the limits of sensibility, which is their 
proper sphere, over the entire realm of thought, and thus 
to supplant the pure (practical) use of reason. So far, then, 
as this criticism is occupied in confining speculative reason 
within its proper bounds, it is only negative; but, inasmuch 
as it thereby, at the same time, removes an obstacle which 
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impedes and even threatens to destroy the use of practical 
reason, it possesses a positive and very important value. In 
order to admit this, we have only to be convinced that there 
is an absolutely necessary use of pure reason—the moral use 
—in which it inevitably transcends the limits of sensibility, 
without the aid of speculation, requiring only to be insured 
against the effects of a speculation which would involve it 
in contradiction with itself. To deny the positive advan¬ 
tage of the S(irvice which this criticism renders us, would 
be as absurd as to maintain that the .system of police is pro¬ 
ductive of no positive benefit, since its main business is to 
prevent the violence which citizen has to apprehend from 
citizen, that so each may pursue his vocation in peace and 
security. That space and time are only forms of sensible 
intuition, and hence are only conditions of the existence of 
things as phenomena; that, moreover, we have no concep¬ 
tions of tlie understanding, and, consecprently, no elements 
for the cognition of things, except in so far as a correspond¬ 
ing intuition can be given to these conceptions; that, ac¬ 
cordingly, we can luivo no cognition of an object, as a thing 
in itself, but only as an object of sensible intuition, that is, 
as a phenomenon—all this is proved in the Analytical part 
of the Critique; and from this the limitation of all possible 
speculative cognition to the mere objects of experience, fol¬ 
lows as a necessary result. At the same time, it must be 
carefully borne in mind that, while we surrender the power 
of cognizing, we still reserve the power of thinking objects, 
as things in themselves.’ For, otherwise, we should require 
to affirm the existence of an appearance, without something 


■ III order to cognizn. nii object, I rniiat be ublc to prove its possibility, either 
fvoiii its reality as attested by experioiice, or a priori, by means of reason. But 
I can ihiftk what I please, provided only I do not contradict myself; that is, 
provided my eoiiecptioii i.s a possible thought, though I may be unable to 
answer for the existoiico of a corresponding object in tiie sum of possibilities. 
But something more is required before I can attribute to such a conception 
objective validity, that is real possibility—the other possibility being merely 
logical. Wo are not, however, coiilined to theoretical sources of cognition for 
(lie means of satisfying this additional requirement, but may derive them from 
practical sources. 
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that appears—wliieh would be absurd. Now let us suppose, 
for a moment, that we had not undertaken this criticism, 
and, accordingly, had not drawn the necessary distinction 
between things, as objects of experience, and things, as they 
are in themselves. The principle of causality, and, by con¬ 
sequence, the mechanism of nature as determined by causal¬ 
ity, would then have absolute validity in relation to all 
things as efficient causes. I should tlien be unable to as¬ 
sert, with regard to one and the same being, e.g., the human 
soul, that its will is free, and yet, at the same time, subject 
to natural necessity, that is, not free without falling into a 
palpable contradiction, for in both propositions I should 
take the soul in the same signification, as a thing in general, 
as a thing in itself—as, wdthout previous criticism, I could 
not but take it. Suppose now, on the other hand, that we 
have undertaken this criticism, and have learned that an ob¬ 
ject may be taken in Doo senses, first, as a phenomenon, sec¬ 
ondly, as a thing in itself; and that, according to the deduc¬ 
tion of the conceptions of the understanding, the principle 
of causality has reference only to things in the first sense. 
We then see how it does not involve any contradiction to 
assert, on the one hand, that the will, in the phenomenal 
sjihere—in visible action, is necessarily obedient to the law 
of nature, and, in so far not free; and, on the other hand, 
that, as belonging to a thing in itself, it is not subject to that 
law, and, accordingly, is free. Now, it is true that I cannot, 
bv means of speculative reason, and still less by empirical 
observation, cognize my soul as a thing in itself, and conse¬ 
quently, cannot cognize liberty as the property of a being to 
which I ascribe effects in the world of sense. For, to do so, 
I must cognize this being as existing, and yet not in time, 
which—since I cannot support my conception by any in¬ 
tuition—is impossible. At tlie same time, while I cannot 
cognize, I can quite well think freedom, that is to say, my 
representation of it involves at least no contradiction, if we 
bear in mind the critical distinction of the two modes of 
representation (the sensible and the intellectual) and the 
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consequent limitation of the conceptions of the pure un¬ 
derstanding, and of the principles which flow from them. 
Suppose now that morality necessarily presupposed liberty, 
in the strictest sense, as a property of our will; suppose that 
reason contained certain practical, original principles dpriori, 
which were absolutely impossible without this presupposi¬ 
tion; and suppose, at the same time, that speculative reason 
had proved that liberty was incapable of being thought at 
all. It would then follow that the moral presupposition 
must give way to the speculative affirmation, the opposite 
of which involves an obvious contradiction, and that liberty 
and, with it, morality must yield to the mechanism of nature ; 
for the negation of morality involves no contradiction, ex¬ 
cept on the presupposition of liberty. Now morality does 
not require the sjieculative cognition of liberty; it is enough 
that I can think it, that its conception involves no contradic¬ 
tion, that it does not interfere with the mechanism of nature. 
But even this requirement we could not satisfy, if we had 
not learned the twofold sense in which things may be taken; 
and it is only in this way that the doctrine of morality and 
the doctrine of nature are confined within their proper lim¬ 
its. For this result, then, we are indebted to a criticism 
which warns us of our unavoidable ignorance with regard 
to things in themselves, and establishes the necessary limita¬ 
tion of our theoretical cognition to mere phenomena. 

The positive value of the critical principles of pure rea¬ 
son in relation to the conception of (jod, and of the simple 
nature of the soul, admits of a similar exemplification; but 
on this point I shall not dwell. I cannot even make the as¬ 
sumption—a.s the practical interests of morality require—of 
God, Freedom, and Immortality, if I do not deprive specu¬ 
lative reason of its pretensions to transcendent insight. For 
to arrive at these, it must make use of principles which, in 
fact, extend only to the objects of possible experience, and 
which cannot be applied to objects beyond this sphere with¬ 
out converting them into phenomena, and thus rendering the 
practical extension of pure reason impossible. I must, there- 
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fore, abolish knowledge, to make room for helief. The dog¬ 
matism of metaphysics, that is, the presumption that it is 
possible to advance in metaphysics without previous criti¬ 
cism, is the true source of the unbelief (always dogmatic) 
which militates against morality. 

Thus, while it may be no very difficult task to bequeath 
a legacy to posterity, m the shape of a system of metaphys¬ 
ics constructed in accordance with the Critique of Pure 
lieason, still the value of such a bequest is not to be depre¬ 
ciated. It will render an important service to reason, by 
substituting the certainty of scientific method for that ran¬ 
dom groping after results without the guidance of princi¬ 
ples, which has hitherto characterized the pursuit of meta¬ 
physical studies. It will render an important service to the 
inquiring mind of youth, by leading the student to apply 
his powers to the cultivation of genuine science, instead of 
wasting them, as at present, on speculations which can never 
lead to any result, or on the idle attempt to invent new ideas 
and opinions. But, above all, it will confer an inestimable 
benefit on morality and religion, by showing that all the ob¬ 
jections urged against them may be silenced forever by the 
iSocratic method, that is to say, by proving the ignorance of 
the objector. For, as the world has never been, and, no 
doubt, never will be, without a system of metaphysics of 
one kind or another, it is the highest and weightiest concern 
of philosophy to render it powerless for harm, by closing up 
the sources of error. 

This important change in the field of the sciences, this 
loss of its fancied possessions, to which speculative reason 
must submit, does not prove in any way detrimental to the 
general interests of humanity. The advantages which the 
world has derived from the teachings of pure reason, are 
not at all impaired. The loss falls, in its whole extent, 
on the monopoly of the schools, but does not in the slight¬ 
est degree touch the interests of mankmd. I appeal to the 
most obstinate dogmatist, whether the proof of the contin¬ 
ued existence of the soul after death, derived from the sim- 
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plicity of its substance; of the freedom of the will in oppo- 
sition to the general mechanism of nature, drawn from the 
subtle but impotent distinction of subjective and objective 
practical necessity; or of the existence of God, deduced 
from tlie conception of an ens realissimum —the contingency 
of the changeable, and tlie necessity of a prime mover, has 
ever been able to pass beyond the limits of the schools, to 
penetrate the jmblic mind, or to exercise the slightest influ¬ 
ence on its convictions. It must be admitted that this has 
not been the case, and that, owing to the unfitness of the 
common under.stauding for such subtle speculations, it can 
never be expected to take jflace. On the contrary, it is 
plain that tha hope of a future life arises from the feeling, 
which exists in the breast of every man, that the temporal 
is inadequate to meet and satisfy the demands of Ids nature. 
In like manner, it cannot be doubted tliat the clear exhibi¬ 
tion of duties in opposition to all the claims of inclination, 
gives rise to the consciousness of freedom, and tliat the glo¬ 
rious order, beauty, and providential care, everywhere dis¬ 
played in nature, give rise to the belief in a wise ami great 
Author of the Dniverso. Such is the genesis of these gen¬ 
eral convietion.s of mankind, so far ns they depend on ra¬ 
tional grounds; and this public property not only remains 
undisturbed, but is even raised to greater importance, by 
the doctrine that tlie schools have no right to arrogate to 
themselves a more profound insight into a matter of general 
human concernment, than that to which the great mass of 
men, ever held by us in the highest estimation, can without 
difficulty attain, and tliat the schools should therefore con¬ 
fine themselves to the elaboration of these universally com- 
preliensible, and, from a moral point of view, amply sat¬ 
isfactory proofs. The change, therefore, affects only the 
arrogant jiretensions of the schools, which would gladly 
retain, in their own exclusive ]>ossc3aion, the key to the 
truths whicli they impart to the public. 


Quod meciim ne.-icit, solus vult scire videri. 
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At the same time it does not deprive the speculative philos¬ 
opher of his just title to he the sole depositor of a science 
which benefits the public without its knowledge—I mean, 
the Critique of Pure Reason. This can never become pop¬ 
ular, and, indeed, has no occasion to be so; for line-spun 
arguments in favor of useful truths make just as little im¬ 
pression on the public mind as the equally subtle objections 
brought against these truths. On the other hand, since both 
inevitably force themselves on every man who rises to the 
height of speculation, it becomes the manifest duty of the 
Bciiools to enter upon a thorough investigation of the rights 
of speculative reason, and thus to prevent the scandal which 
metaphysical controversies are sure, sooner or later, to cause 
even to the masses. It is only by criticism that metaphysi¬ 
cians (and, as such, theologians too) can be saved from these 
controversies and from the consequent perversion of their 
doctrines. Criticism alone can strike a blow at the root of 
Materialism, Fatalism, Atheism, Free-thinking, Fanaticism, 
and Superstition, which are universally injurious—as well 
as of Idealism and Scepticism, which are dangerous to the 
schools, but can scarcely pass over to tlie public. If gov¬ 
ernments think proper to interfere with the affairs of the 
learned, it would be more consistent with a wise regard for 
the interests of science, as well as for those of society, to 
favor a criticism of this kind, by which alone the labors 
of reason can be established on a linn basis, than to support 
the ridiculous despotism of the schools, which raise a loud 
cry of danger to the public over tbe destruction of cobwebs, 
of which the public has never taken any notice, and the 
loss of which, therefore, it can never feci. 

This critical science is not opposed to the dogmatic pro¬ 
cedure of reason in pure cognition; for pure cognition must 
always be dogmatic, that is, must rest on strict demonstra¬ 
tion from sure principles a priori —but to dogmatism, that is, 
to the y:iresumption that it is possible to make any progress 
with a pure cognition, derived from (philosophical) concep¬ 
tions, according to the principles which reason has long been 
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in the Inibit of oinj)lojiiig—without first inquiring in what 
way and by what right roasoti has come into the possession 
of these principles. Boginatism is thus tlie dogmatic pro¬ 
cedure of pure reason iinthout previous criticism of its own 
powers, and in opposing tliis procedure we must not bo sup¬ 
posed to lend any countenance to that loquacious shallow¬ 
ness which arrogates to itself the iiame of popularity, nor 
yet to scepticism, wliich makes short work with the whole 
science of rnetapliysic.s. On the contrary, our criticism is 
the necessary preparation for a thoroughly scientific sys¬ 
tem of metaphysics, which must perform its task entirely 
ft priori, to the complete satisfaction of speculative reason, 
and must, therefore, bo treated, not popularly, but scholas¬ 
tically. In carrying out the plan which the Critique pre- 
scril)(;s, that is, in the future system of metaphysics, we 
must have recourse to the strict method of the celebrated 
tlie greatest of all dogmatic philosophers. He was 
the first to point out the nece.ssity of establishing fixed prin¬ 
ciples, of clearly defining our conceptions, and of subjecting 
our demonstrations to the most severe scrutiny, instead of 
rashly jumping at conclusions, Tlic example which he set, 
sei'ved to awaken tliat spirit of profound ami thorough in¬ 
vestigation wliich is not yet extinct in Germany. Ue would 
have been peculiarly well fitted to give a truly scientific 
character to metaphysical studies, had it occurred to him 
to prepare the field by a criticism of the orqauum, that is, of 
pure reason itself. That he failed to perceive the necessity 
of such a proimdure, must be ascribed to the dogmatic mode 
of thought which characterized his age, and on this point 
the philosophers of his time, as well as of all previous times, 
have nothing to reproach each other with. Those who reject 
at once the method of Wolf, and of the Critique of Pure 
Reason, can have no other aim but to shake off the fetters 
of science, to change labor into sport, certainty into opinion, 
and philosophy into jihilodoxy. 

In this second edition, I have endeavored, as far as possi¬ 
ble, to remove the difficulties and obscurity, which, without 
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fault of mine perhaps, have given rise to many misconcep¬ 
tions even among acute thinkers. In the propositions them¬ 
selves, and in the demonstrations by which they are sup¬ 
ported, as well as in the form and the entire plan of the 
work, I have found nothing to alter; which must be attrib¬ 
uted partly to the long examination to which I had sub¬ 
jected the whole before offering it to the public, and partly 
to the nature of the case. For pure speculative reason is an 
organic structure in which there is nothing isolated or inde¬ 
pendent, but every .single part is essential to all the rest; 
and hence, the slightest imperfection, whether defect or posi¬ 
tive error, could not fail to betray itself in use. I venture, 
further, to hope, that this system will maintain the same un¬ 
alterable character for the future. I am led to entertain this 
confidence, not by vanity, but by the evidence which the 
equality of the result affords, when we proceed, first, from 
the simplest elements up to the complete whole of pure rea¬ 
son, and then, backward from the whole to each individual 
part. We find that the attempt to make the slightest alter¬ 
ation, in any part, leads inevitably to contradictions, not 
merely in this system, but in human reason itself. At 
the same time, there is still much room for improvement 
in the exposition of the doctrines contained in this work. In 
the present edition, I have endeavored to remove misappre¬ 
hensions of the resthetical part, especially with regard to the 
conception of Time: to clear away the obscurity which has 
been found in the deduction of the conceptions of the under¬ 
standing; to supply the supposed want of sufficient evidence 
in the demonstration of the principles of the pure under¬ 
standing; and, lastly, to obviate the misunderstanding of 
the paralogisms which immediately precede the Rational 
Psychology. Beyond this point—the end of the second 
Main Division of the Transcendental Dialectic—have not 
extended my alterations,* partly from want of time, and 


* The only addition, properly so called—and that only in the method of 
proof—which I have made in the present edition, consists of a new refutation 
of psychological Idealism, and a strict demonstration—tlie only one possible, as 
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partly because I am not aware that any portion of the re¬ 
mainder has given rise to misconceptions among intelligent 
and impartial critics, wliom I do not here mention with that 
praise which is their due, but who will lind that their sug¬ 
gestions have been attended to m the work itself. 

In attempting to render the exposition of my views as 
intelligible as possible, 1 have been compelled to leave out 
or abridge various passages wliieli were not essential to the 
completeness of the work, but which many readers might 
consider useful in other respects, and might be unwilling to 
miss. This trifling loss, which could not be avoided with¬ 
out swelling the book beyond due limits, may be supplied, 
at the pleasure of the reader, by a comparison with the first 
edition, and will, I hope, be more than compensated for by 
the greater clearness of the exposition as it now stands. 

I liave observed, with pleasure and thankfulness, in the 


I believH—of the objective reality of external intuition. However harmless 
Idealism may be considoi-od-—alilioii(»U iii reality it is not so—in regard to the 
essential ends of motapbyaics, it must still remain a scandal to philosophy and 
to the general hmnau reason to bo obliged to assume, as an article of mere 
belief, the existence of tilings oxlenial to ourselves (from which, yet, we derive 
the wliole material of cognition oven for the internal sense), and not to bo able 
to oppose a satisfactory proof to any one who may call it in question. As tiiere 
is some obscurity of exiircisaioii in the demonstration as it stands in the text, I 
propose (.0 alter the passage in que.stioii as follows: “But tliis permanent cannot 
be an intuition in me. i’or all the determining grounds of my existence which 
can be found in mo are represoutations, and. as such, do themsolvos require a 
permaiicut, distinct from them, whieli may delenniuo my existence in relation 
to their clianges, tliat is, my existence in lime, wherein they change.” It 
may, probably, be urged in opposition to tliis proof tliat, after all, 1 am only 
conseioiis immediately of that which is in me, tliat is, of my representation of 
external things, and that, coiisequently, it must always remain uncertain 
whether anything corresponding to this representation docs or does not exist 
externally to me. But I am conscious, through internal experience, of my 
existence, in time (consequently, also, of tlio determinability of the former in the 
latter), and that is more than the simple consciousness of my representation. 
It is, in fact,, the same as the empirical consciousness of my existence, which 
can only be determined in relation to something, which, while coiiiiocted with 
my existence, is external to me. Tliis cotisciousiiess of my existence in time is, 
therefore, identical with tlie consciousness of a relation to sometiiiiig external to 
me, and it is, thoreforo, experience, not fiction, sense, not imagination, which 
inseparably connects the external with my internal sense. For the external 
sense is, in itself, the rolalioii of intuition to something real, external to me; 
and the reality of this something, as opposed to the mere imagination of it, rests 
solely on its inseparable connection with internal experience as the condition of 
its possibility. If with the intellectual consciousness of my existence, in the 
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pages of various reviews and treatises, that the spirit of pro¬ 
found and thorough investigation is not extinct in Germany, 
though it may have been overborne and sileneed for a time 
by the fashionable tone of a license in thinking, which gives 
itself the airs of genius—and that the difficulties which beset 
the paths of Criticism have not prevented energetic and 
acute thinkers from making themselves masters of the sci¬ 
ence of pure reason to which these paths conduct—a science 
which is not popular, but scholastic in its character, and 
which alone can hope for a lasting existence or possess an 
abiding value. To these deserving men, who so happily 
comlhne profundity of view with a talent for lucid exposi¬ 
tion—a talent which I myself urn not conscious of possessing 
—I leave the task of removing any obscurity which may 
still adhere to the statement of my doctrines. For, in this 
case, the danger is not that of being refuted, but of being 
misunderstood. For my own part, I must henceforward ab- 

representation; lam, which accoinpaiiies all my juilgmeiita, and all the opera¬ 
tions of my understanditig, I could, at the samo lime, couneci a detenniuation 
of my existence by inteUeciual mtuition, thou the conseioiisiioss of a rclalion Lo 
something extornai to me would not be neceaaaiy,' But iho internal Intuition 
in which alone my existence can be determined, thougli preceded by that purely 
intellectual consciousness, is itself sonsiblo and all.aclied to the condition of 
time. Hence this deteruiination of my existence, and consequently my internal 
experience itself, must depend on something peruianenl which is not in me, 
which can be, tliereforo, only m sometbing external to me, to which I must look 
upon myself as being related. Thus tho reality of tlio exleinal sense is neces¬ 
sarily connected with that of the internal, in oider to the possibility of experi¬ 
ence in general; that is, I am just as corlaiiily conscious that llmre are things 
external to me related to my sense, as I am that I myself exist, as determined 
in time. But in order to ascertain to what given intuitions objects, external to 
me, really correspond, in oilier words, what intuitions belong to the external 
sense and not to imagination, I must have recourse, in every particular case, to 
those rules according to wliich exporionco in general (even iiilcrnal experience) 
is distinguished from imagination, and which are always based on the pioposi- 
tion that tliere really is an external experience.—Wo may add the remark that 
the representation of something in existence is not the same thing 

as the permanent representation; for a representation may be very variable and 
changing—ns ail our reprosenlations, even that of nmlter, are—and yet refer to 
something permanent, whicli must, therefore, be distinct from all my repteseu- 
tations and external to me, the existence of whicli is necessarily included in the 
determination of my own existence, and with it constitutes one experience—an 
experience which would not even be possible internally, if it were not also at 
the same time, in part, external. To the qnostion TTow ? wo are no more able 
to reply, than we are, in general, to think tbo stationary in time, the coexistence 
of which with the variable, produces tho conception of change. 
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staio from controversy, altliougli I shall carefully attend to 
all suggestions, wlictlier from friends or adversaries, which 
may be of use in the future elaboration of the system of this 
Propaedeutic. As, during these kibors, I have advanced 
pretty far in ycar.s—this month I reach my sixty-fourth 
year—it will be necessary for me to economize time, if I 
am to carry out my plan of elaborating the Metaphy.sics of 
Nature as well as of Morals, in conlirmation of the correct¬ 
ness of the principles ostahlished in this Critique of Pure 
Ecason, both Speculative iitid Practical; and I must, there¬ 
fore, leave the task of clearing up the obscurities of the 
present work—inevitable, perhaps, at the outset—as well ns 
the defence of the whole, to those deserving men who have 
made rny sy.stom their own. A [ihilosophical system cannot 
come forward armed at all poiiit.s like a mathematical trea¬ 
tise, and lienoe it may be quite possible to take objection 
to [larticalar passages, while the organic structure of the 
system, considered as a unity, has no danger to apprehend. 
But few possess the ability, and still fewer the inclination, 
to take a comprehensive view of a new system. By confin¬ 
ing the view to particular passages, taking these out of their 
coiineotion and comparing tliem with one another, it is easy 
to pick out apparent contradictions, especially in a work 
written with any freedom of style. These contradictions 
place the work in an unfavorable light in the eyes of those 
who rely on the judgment of others, but are easily reconciled 
by those who have mastered the idea of the whole. If a 
theory po.s.sesses stability in itself, the action and reaction 
which seemed at first to threaten its existence, serve only, 
in the course of time, to smooth down any superficial rough¬ 
ness or ineipiality, and—if men of insight, impartiality, and 
truly popular gifts turn their attention to it—to secure to 
it, in a short time, the requisite elegance also. 


KONiosHERa, April, 17S7. 
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INTRODUCTION 

I. OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PURE AND EMPIRICAL 
KNOWI.EDGE 

T hat all our knowledge begins with experience there 
can be no doubt. For how is it possible that the 
faculty of cognition should be awakened into exer¬ 
cise otlierwise than by means of objects which affect our 
senses, and partly of themselves ju’oduce representations, 
partly rouse our powers of understanding into activity, to 
compare, to connect, or to separate these, and so to convert 
the raw material of our sensuous impressions into a knowl¬ 
edge of objects, which is called experience? In respect of 
time, therefore, no knowledge of ours is antecedent to experi¬ 
ence, but begins with it. 

But, though all our knowledge begins with experience, 
it by no means follows that all arises out of experience. 
For, on the contrary, it is quite possible that our empirical 
knowledge is a compound of that which we receive through 
impressions, and that which the faculty of cognition supplies 
from itself (sensuous impressions giving merely the occa¬ 
sion), an addition which we cannot distinguish from the 
original element given by sense, till long practice has made 
us attentive to, and skilful in separating it. It is, therefore, 
a question which requires close investigation, and is not to 
be answered at first sight—whether there exists a knowledge 
altogether independent of experience, and even of all sensu¬ 
ous impressions ? Knowledge of this kind is called a priori, 

( 43 ) 
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in contradistinction to empirical knowledge, wbicli has its 
sources a posteriori, that is, in experience. 

But the expression, “a priori," is not as yet definite 
enough, adequately to indicate the whole meaning of the 
question above started. For, in speaking of knowledge 
which has its sources in experience, we are wont to say tliat 
this or that may be known a priori, because we do not de¬ 
rive this knowledge immediately from experience, but from 
a general rule, which, however, we have itself borrowed 
from experience. Thus, if a man undermined his house, 
we say, “he might know a priori that it would have fallen”; 
that is, he needed not to have waited for the experience that 
it did actually fall. But still, a priori, he could not know 
even this much. For, that bodies are heavy, and, conse- 
(luently, that they fall when their supports are taken away, 
must have been known to him previously, by means of 
experience. 

By the term “knowledge a priori," therefore, we shall 
in the sequel understand, not such as is independent of this 
or that kind of experience, but such as is absolutely so of all 
experience. Opposed to this is empirical knowledge, or that 
which is possible only a posteriori, that is, through experi¬ 
ence. Knowledge a priori i.s either pure or impure. Pure 
knowledge a priori is tliat with which no empirical element 
is mixed up. For example, the proposition, “Every change 
has a cause,” is a proposition a priori, but impure, because 
change is a conception which can only be derived from 
experience. 

II. THE HUMAN INTELLECT, EVEN IN AN UNPHILOSOPHICAL 
STATE, IS IN POSSESSION OF CEKTAIN COGNITIONS 
A PRIORI 

The question now is as to a criterion, by which we may 
securely distinguish a pure from an empirical cognition. 
Experience no doubt teaches us that this or that object is 
constituted in such and such a manner, but not that it could 
not possibly exist otherwise. Now, in the first place, if wa 
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have a proposition which contains the idea of necessity in 
its very conception, it is a judgment a priori; if, moreover, 
it is not derived from any otlier proposition, unless from one 
equally involving the idea of necessity, it is absolutely 
a 'priori. Secondly, an em[)irical judgtnent never exhibits 
strict and absolute, but only assumed and comparative, uni¬ 
versality (by induction); therefore, the most we can say is— 
so far as we have hitherto observed, there is no exception to 
this or that rule. If, on the other hand, a judgment carries 
with it strict and absolute universality, that is, admits of no 
possible exception, it is not derived from experience, but is 
valid absolutely a priori. 

Empirical universality is, thei’cfore, only an arbitrary 
extension of viilidity,. from that wliich may be predicated of 
a proposition valid iii most eases, to that which is asserted 
of a ju'oposition which holds good in all; as, for example, 
in the affirmation, “all bodies are lieavy.’’ VVlien, on the 
contrary, strict universality cliaracterizes a judgment, it 
necessarily indicates another peculiar source of knowledge, 
namely, a faculty of cognition, a priori. Necessity and 
strict universality, therefore, are infallible tests for distin¬ 
guishing pure from empirical knowledge, and are insepai'a- 
bly connected with each other. Jlut as in the use of these 
criteria the empirical limitation is sometimes more easily de¬ 
tected than the contingency of the judgment, or the unlimited 
universality which we attach to a judgment is often a more 
convincing proof than its necessity, it may bo advisable to 
use the criteria separately, each being by itself infallible. 

Now, that in the sphere of human cognition, wo have 
judgments which are necessary, and in the strictest sense 
universal, consequently pure a priori, it will be an easy 
matter to show. If we desire an e.Ka.mple from the sciences, 
we need only take any proposition in niatheinatics. If we 
cast our eyes upon the commonest o[)eratious of the under¬ 
standing, the pro[)osition, “every cliangc must have a 
cause," will amply serve our purpose. In the latter case, 
indeed, the conception of a cause so plainly involves the 
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conception of a necessity of connection with an effect, and 
of a strict universality of the law, that the very notion of a 
cause would entirely disappear, were we to derive it, like 
Hume, from a frequent association of what happens with 
that which precedes, and the habit thence originating of 
connecting representations—the necessity inherent in the 
judgment being therefore merely subjective. Besides, with¬ 
out seeking for such examples of principles existing a priori 
in cognition, we might easily show that such principles are 
the indispensable basis of the possibility of experience itself, 
and consequently prove their existence a priori. For whence 
could our experience itself acquire certainty, if all the rules 
on which it depends were themselves empirical, and conse¬ 
quently fortuitous ? No one, therefore, can admit the valid¬ 
ity of the use of such rules as first principles. But, for the 
present, we may content ourselves with having established 
the fact, that wo do possess and exercise a faculty of pure 
a priori cognition; and, secondly, with having pointed out 
the proper tests of such m)gnition, namely, universality and 
necessity. 

Not only in judgments, however, but even in concep¬ 
tions, is an a priori origin manifest. For example, if we 
take away by degrees from our conceptions of a body all 
that can be referred to mere sensuous experience—color, 
hardness or softness, weight, even impenetrability'—the body 
will then vanish; but the space which it occupied still 
remains, and this it is utterly impo.ssible to annihilate in 
thought. Again, if we take away, in like manner, from our 
empirical conception of any object, corporeal or incorporeal, 
all properties which mere experience has taught us to con¬ 
nect with it, still we cannot think away those through which 
we cogitate it as substance, or adliering to substance, al¬ 
though our conception of substance is more determined than 
that of an object. Compelled, therefore, by that necessity 
with which the conception of substance forces itself upon 
us, we must confess that it has its seat in our faculty of 
cognition a -priori. 
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III. PIIFLOHOPHY STANDS IN NKED OF A SCIENCE WIIICII 
SHALE DETERMINE THE POSSIUILITY, PRINCIPLES, AND 
EXTENT OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE A PRIORI 

Of far more importance than all tkat has been above 
said, is the consideration that certain of our cognitions rise 
completely above the sphere of all possible experience, and 
by means of conceptions, to which there exists in the whole 
extent of experience no corresponding object, seem to ex¬ 
tend the range of our judgments beyond its bounds. And 
just in this transcendental or supersensible sphere, where 
experience affords us neither instruction nor guidance, lie 
the inve.stlgations of Reason, which, on account of their im¬ 
portance, we consider far preferable to, and as having a far 
more elevated aim than, all that the understanding can 
achieve within the sphere of sensuous phenomena. So high 
a value do we act upon these investigations, that, even at the 
risk of error, we perai.st in following them out, and permit 
neither douiit nor disregard nor indifference to restrain us 
from the. pursuit. These unavoidable problems of mere 
pure reason are (jOd, Freedom (of will) and Immortality. 
The science which, with all its preliminaries, has for its 
especial object the solution of these problems is named rneta- 
physics—a science which is at the very outset dogmatical, 
that is, if. confidently takes upon itself the execution of this 
task witliout any previous inve.stigation of the ability or 
inability of reason for such an undertaking. 

Now the safe ground of experience being thus abandoned, 
it .seems nevertheless natural that we should hesitate to erect 
a building with the cognitions we possess, without knowing 
whence they come, and on the strength of principles, the 
origin of which is undiscovered. In.stcad of thus trying to 
build without a foundation, it is rather to be expected that we 
should long ago have put the question, how the understanding 
can arrive at these a priori cognitions, and what is the extent, 
validity, and wortli which they may possess ? We say, this 
is natural enough, meaning by the word natural that which is 
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consistent with a just and reasonable way of thinking; but 
if wo understand by the term, that which usually happens, 
nothing indeed could be more natural and more comprehen¬ 
sible than that this investigation should be left long unat¬ 
tempted. h'or one part of our pure knowledge, the science 
of mathematics, has been long firmly established, and thus 
leads us to form flattering exjiectatious with regard to others, 
though these may be of quite a different nature. Besides, 
when we get Vieyond tlio bounds of experience, we are of 
course safe from opposition in that quarter; and the charm 
of widening the range of our knowledge is so great, that 
unless we are brought to a standstill by some evident con¬ 
tradiction, we hurry on undoubtingly in our course. This, 
however, may be avoided, if we are .sufliciently cautious in 
the construction of our fictions, whicli are not the less fic- 
tion.s on that account. 

Mathematical science affords us a brilliant example, how 
far, independently of all experience, we may carry our 
a 'priori knowledge. It is true that the matliematician oc¬ 
cupies himself with objects and cognitions only in so far 
as they can be represented by mean.s of intuition. But this 
circunustancc is easily overlooked, because the said intuition 
can itself bo given a priori, and therefore is hardly to be 
distinguished from a mere pure conce])tion. Deceived by 
such a proof of the power of reason, we can perceive no 
limits to the extension of our knowledge. The liglit dove 
cleaving in free flight the thin air, who.se resistance it feels, 
might imagine that her movements wouhj be far more free 
and rapid in airless space. Just in the .same way did Plato, 
abandoning the world of sense because of the narrow limits 
it sets to the understanding, venture upon the wings of 
ideas beyond it, into the void space of pure intellect. He 
did not reflect that he made no real progress by all his 
efforts; for he met with no resistance which might serve him 
for a support, as it were, whereon to rest, and on which he 
might apply his powers, in order to let the intellect acquire 
momentum for its progress. It is, indeed, the common fate 
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of human reason in speculation, to finish the imposing edi¬ 
fice of thought as rapidly as possible, and then for the first 
time to begin to examine whether the foundation is a solid 
one or no. Arrived at this point, all sorts of excuses are 
sought after, in order to console us for its want of stability, 
or rather, indeed, to enable us to dispense altogether with so 
late and dangerous an investigation. But what frees us 
during tlm process of building from all ajiprehension or sus¬ 
picion, and flatters us into the belief of its solidity, is this. 
A great part, perhaps the greatest part, of the business of 
our reason consists in the analyzation of the conceptions 
which we already possess of objects. By this means we gain 
a multitude of cognitions, which although really nothing 
more than elucidations or explanations of that which 
(though in a confused manner) was already thought in our 
conceptions, are, at least in respect of their form, prized as 
new introspections; while, so far as regards their matter 
or content, we have really made no addition to our concep¬ 
tions, but only disinvolvod them. But as this process does 
furnish real a priori knowledge,’ which has a sure progress 
and useful results, reason, deceived by this, slips in, without 
being itself aware of it, assertions of a quite difi'erent kind; 
in which, to given conceptions it adds others, a priori 
indeed, but entirely foreign to thorn, without our knowing 
how it arrives at these, and, indeed, witliout such a question 
ever suggesting itself. I shall therefore at once proceed 
to examine the difference between these two modes of 
knowledge. 

IV. OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ANALYTICAL AND 
SYNTHETICAL J UDGMENTS 

In all judgments where in tlie relation of a subject to 
the predicate is cogitated (I mention affirmative judgments 
only here; the application to negative will be very easy), 
this relation is possible in two different ways. Either the 
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predicate B belongs to the subject A, as somewhat which is 
contained (though covertly) in the conception A; or the 
predicate B lies completely out of the conception A, al¬ 
though it stands in connection with it. In the first instance, 
I terra the judgment analytical, in the second, synthetical. 
Analytical judgments (affirmative) are therefore those in 
which the connection of the predicate with the subject is 
cogitated through identity; those in which this connection 
is cogitated without identity are called synthetical judg¬ 
ments. The former may be called explicative, the latter 
augmentative' judgments; becau.se the former add in the 
predicate nothing to the conception of the subject, but 
only analyze it into its constituent conce])tions, which were 
thought already in the subject, although in a confused man¬ 
ner; the latter add to our conceptions of the subject a predi¬ 
cate which was not contained in it, and which no analysis 
could over have discovered therein. For example, when I 
say, “all bodies are extended,” this is an analytical judg¬ 
ment. For I need not go beyond the conception of body 
in order to find extension connected with it, but merely 
analyze the conception, that i.s, become conscious of the 
manifold propertie.s wdiich I think in that conception, in 
order to discover this predicate in it: it is therefore an 
analytical judgment. On the other hand, when I say, “all 
bodies are heavy,” the predicate is something totally differ¬ 
ent from that which I think in the mere conception of a 
body. By the addition of such a predicate, therefore, it 
becomes a synthetical judgment. 

Judgments of experience, as such, are always synthetical. 
For it would be absurd to think of grounding an analytical 
judgment on experience, because, in forming such a judg¬ 
ment, I need not go out of the sphere of my conceptions, 
and therefore recourse to the testimony of experience is 
quite unnecessary. That “bodies are extended” is not an 
empirical judgment, but a proposition which stands firm 

' That is, judgnieiita which really add to, and do not merely analyze or 
explain the conoeptiona which make up the sum o£ our knowledge.— Tr. 
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a 2)riori. For before Addressing myself to experience, I 
already liave in my conception all the requisite conditions 
for the judgment, and I have only to extract the predicate 
from the conception, according to the principle of contradic¬ 
tion, and thereby at tlie same time become conscious of the 
necessity of the judgment, a necessity which I could never 
learn from experience. On the other hand, though at first 
I do not at all include the predicate of weight in my concep¬ 
tion of body in general, that conception still indicates an 
object of experience, a part of the totality of experience, to 
which I can still add other parts; and this I do wdien I rec¬ 
ognize by observation that bodies are heavy. I can cognize 
beforehand by analysis the conception of body through the 
characteristics of extension, impenetrability, shape, etc., all 
which arc cogitated in this conception. But now I extend 
my knowledge, and looking back on experience from which 
I had derived this conception of body, I find weight at all 
times connected with the above characteristics, and therefore 
I synthetically add to my conceptions this as a predicate, 
and say, “all bodies are heavy.” Thus it is experience 
upon wliich rests the possibility of the synthesis of the pred¬ 
icate of weight with the conception of body, because both 
conceptions, although the one is not contained in the other, 
still belong to one another (only contingently, however), as 
parts of a whole, namely, of experience, which is itself 
a synthesis of intuitions. 

But to synthetical judgments a priori., such aid is entirely 
wanting. If I go out of and beyond the conception A, in 
order to recognize another B as connected with it, what 
foundation have I to rest on, whereby to render the syn¬ 
thesis possible V I have here no longer the advantage of 
looking out in the sphere of experience for what I want. 
Let us take, for example, the proposition, “everything that 
happens has a cause.” In the conception of soraething that 
happen.'^, I indeed think an existence which a certain time 
antecedes, and from this I can derive analytical judgments. 
But the conception of a cause lies quite out of the above 
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conception, and indicates something entirely different from 
“that which happens,” and is consequently not contained in 
that conception. How then am I able to assert concerning 
the general conception—“that which happens”—something 
entirely different from that conception, and to recognize 
the conception of cause although not contained in it, yet as 
belonging to it, and even necessarily? what is here the un¬ 
known = X, upon which the understanding rests when it 
believes it has found, out of the conception A a foreign 
predicate B, which it nevertheless considers to be connected 
with it? It cannot be experience, because the principle ad- 
.duced annexes the two representations, cause and effect, to 
the representation existence, not only with universality, 
which experience cannot give, but also with the expression 
of necessity, therefore completely a priori and from pure 
conceptions. Upon such syntiietical, that is augmentative 
propositions, depends the whole aim of our speculative 
knowledge a priori; for although analytical judgments are 
indeed highly important and necessary, they are so, only to 
arrive at that clearness of conceptions which is requisite 
for a sure and extended synthesis, and this alone is a real 
acquisition. 

V. IN ALL THitOKETtOAL SCIENCES OF NEASON, SYNTHETI¬ 
CAL J irnGMENTS A riiioiil ark contained 
AS VRINOTPLES 

1. Mathematical judgments arc always synthetical. 
Hitherto this fact, though incontestably true and very im¬ 
portant in its consequences, seems to have escaped the ana¬ 
lysts of the human mind, nay, to be in complete opposition 
to all their conjectures. For as it was found that mathemat¬ 
ical conclusions all proceed according to the principle of 
contradiction (which the nature of every apodictic certainty 
requires), people became persuaded that the fundamental 
principles of the science also were recognized and admitted 
in the same way. But the notion is fallacious; for although 
a synthetical proposition can certainly be discerned by means 
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of the principle of contradiction, this is possible only when 
another synthetical proposition precedes, from which the 
latter is deduced, but never of itself. 

Before all, be it observed, that proper mathematical 
propositiems are always judgments a priori, and not em¬ 
pirical, because they carry along with them the conception 
of necessity, which cannot be given by experience. If this 
be demurred to, it matters not; I will then limit my asser¬ 
tion to pare mathematics, the very conception of which im¬ 
plies, that it consists of knowledge altogether non-einpirical 
and a priori. 

We might, indeed, at first suppose that the proposition, 
74-5 = 12, is a merely analytical ])ropo.sition, following (ao- 
cording to the principle of contradiction) from the concep¬ 
tion of a sum of seven and five. But if we regard it more 
narrowly, we find that our conception of the sum of seven 
and five contains nothing more than the uniting of both 
surn.s into one, whereby it cannot at all be cogitated what 
this single number is which embraces both. The conception 
of twelve is by no means obtaiueel by merely cogitating the 
union of seven and five; and we may analyze our concep¬ 
tion of such a possible sum as long as we will, still we shall 
never discover in it the notion of twelve. We must go be¬ 
yond these conceptions, and have recourse to an intuition 
which corresponds to one of the two—our five fingers, for 
example, or like Segner in his “Arithmetic,” five points, 
and so by degrees add the units contained in the five given 
in the intuition to the conception of seven. Bor I first take 
the number 7, and, for the conception of 5 calling in the aid 
of the fingers of my hand as objects of intuition, I add the 
units, which I before took together to make up the number 
5, gradually now, by means of the material image my hand, 
to the number 7, and by this process I at length see the 
number 12 arise. That 7 should be added to 5, I have cer¬ 
tainly cogitated in my conception of a sum = 7+5, but not 
that this sum was ecpial to 12. Arithmetical propositions 
are therefore always synthetical, of which we may become 
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more clearly convinced by trying large numbers. For it 
will thus become quite evident, that turn and twist our 
conceptions as we may, it is impossible, without having 
recourse to intuition, to arrive at the sum total or product 
by means of the mere analysis of our conceptions. Just 
as little is any principle of pure geometry analytical. “A 
straight line between two points is the shortest,” is a syn¬ 
thetical proposition. For my conception of straight con¬ 
tains no notion of quantity, but is merely qualitative. The 
conception of the shortest is therefore wholly an addition, 
and by no analysis can it be extracted from our conception 
of a straight line. Intuition must therefore here lend its aid, 
by means of which, and thus only, our synthesis is possible. 

Some few principles preposited by geometricians are, 
indeed, really analytical, and depend on the principle of 
contradiction. They serve, however, like identical propo¬ 
sitions, as links in the chain of method, not as principles?— 
for example, a = a, the whole is equal to itself, or {a-\-b) 7 a, 
the whole is greater than its part. And yet oven these prin¬ 
ciples themselves, though they derive their validity from 
pure conceptions, are only admitted in mathematics because 
they can be presented in intuition. What causes us here 
commonly to believe that the predicate of such apodictic 
judgments is already contained in our conception, and that 
the judgment is therefore analytical, is merely the equivocal 
nature of the expression. We must join in thought a cer¬ 
tain predicate to a given conception, and this necessity 
cleaves already to the conception. But the question is, not 
what we must join in thought to the given conception, but 
what we really think therein, though only obscurely, and 
then it becomes manifest, that the predicate pertains to these 
conceptions, necessarily indeed, yet not as thought in the 
conception itself, but by virtue of an intuition, which must 
be added to the conception. 

2. The science of Natural Philosophy (Physics) contains 
in itself synthetical judgments a priori, as principles. I 
shall adduce two propositions. For instance, the proposi- 
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tioii, “in all changes of the material world, the quantity of 
matter remains unchanged”; or, that, “in all communication 
of motion, action and reaction must always he equal.” In 
both of these, not only is the nece.ssity, and therefore their 
origin a priori c'lear, but also that they arc synthetical pro})- 
ositions. For in the conception of matter, I do not cogitate 
its permanency, but merely its presence in space, which it 
fills, I therefore really go out of and beyond-the conceji- 
tion of matt(ir, in order to think on to it something a priori, 
which 1 did not think in it. The proposition is therefore 
not analytical, but synthetical, and nevertheless conceived 
a priori; and so it is with regard to the otlier propositions 
of the pure part of natural philosophy. 

3. As to Metaphysics, even if wo look upon it merely as 
an attempted science, yet, from the nature of human reason, 
an indispensable one, wo find that it must contain syntheti¬ 
cal propositions a priori. It is not merely the duty of meta¬ 
physics to dissect, and thereby analytically to illustrate the 
conceptions which we form « priori of things; but we seek 
to widen the range of our a priori knowledge. For this 
purpose, we must avail ourselves of such principles as add 
something to the original conception—something not iden¬ 
tical with, nor contained in it, and, by means of synthetical 
judgments a priori, leave far l)ehind us the limits of experi¬ 
ence; for example, in the proposition, “the world must have 
a beginning, ’ and such like. Thus metaphysics, according 
to the proper aim of the science, consists merely of syntheti¬ 
cal propositions a pi'iori. 

VI. TIIK UNIVERSAL PROBLEM OF PURE REASON 

It is extremely advantageous to be able to bring a num¬ 
ber of investigations under the formula of a single problem. 
For in this manner we not only facilitate our own labor, in¬ 
asmuch as we define it clearly to ourselves, but also render it 
more easy for others to decide whether we have done justice 
to our undertaking. The proper probletn of pure reason, 
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then, is contained in the question, “Ilow are synthetical 
judgments a priori possible?” 

That metaphysical science has hitherto remained in so 
vacillating a state of uncertainty and contradiction, is only 
to be attributed to the fact, that this great problem, and per¬ 
haps even the diilerence between analytical and synthetical 
judgments, did not sooner suggest itself to philosophers. 
Upon the solution of this problem, or upon sufficient proof 
of the impossibility of synthetical knowledge a priori, de¬ 
pends the existence or downfall of the science of metaphys¬ 
ics. Among philosophers, David Hume came the nearest of 
all to this problem; yet it never acquired in his mind suffi¬ 
cient precision, nor did he regard the question in its univer¬ 
sality. On the contrary, he stopped short at the synthetical 
proposition of the connection of an effect with its cause 
(principium causalilalis), insisting that such proposition 
a priori was impossible. According to his conclusions, 
then, all that we term metaphysical science is a mere de¬ 
lusion, arising from the fancied insight of reason into that 
which is in truth borrowed from experience, and to which 
habit has given the appearance of necessity. Against this 
assertion, destructive to all pure jihilosophy, he would have 
been guarded, had he had our problem before his eyes in its 
universality, For he would then have perceived that, ac¬ 
cording to his own argument, there likewise could not be 
any pure mathematical science, which assuredly cannot exist 
without synthetical projiositious a priori —an absurdity from 
which his good understanding must have saved him. 

In the solution of the above problem is at the same time 
comprehended the possibility of the use of pure reason in 
the foundation and construction of all sciences which con¬ 
tain theoretical knowledge a priori of objects, that is to say, 
the answer to the following questions: 

Ilow is pure mathematical science possible ? 

How is pure natural science possible ? 

Eespecting these sciences, as they do certainly exist, it 
may with propriety be asked, how they are possible?—for 
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that they must be possible, is shown by the fact of their 
really existing.' But as to metaphysics, the miserable prog¬ 
ress it has hitherto made, and the fact that of no one system 
yet hroiight forward, as far as regards its true aim, can it be 
said that this science really exists, leaves any one at liberty 
to doubt with reason the very jiossibility of its existence. 

Yet, in a certain sense, this kind of knowledge must 
unquestional:)ly be looked upon as given; in other words, 
metaphysics must be considered as really existing, if not as 
a science, nevertheless as a natural disposition of the human 
mind (nietaphysica naturalis). For human reason, without 
any instigations imputable to the mere vanity of great knowl¬ 
edge, unceasingly pirogrcsses, urged on by its own feeling of 
need, toward such questions as cannot be answered by any 
empirical application of roavson, or ])rinciples derived there¬ 
from; and so there has ever really existed in every man 
some system of metapliysics. It will always exist, so soon 
as reason awakes to the exercise of its power of speculation. 
And now the question arises—JIow is metaphysics, as a nat¬ 
ural disjiosition, possible? In otlier words, how, from the 
nature of universal human reason, do those questions arise 
■which pure reason proposes to itself, and which it is im¬ 
pelled liy its own feeling of need to answer as well as it can ? 

But as in all the attempts hitherto made to answer the 
questions which reason is prompted by its very nature to 
propose to itself, for example, whether the woidd had a be¬ 
ginning, or has existed from eternity, it has always met with 
unavoidable contradictions, we must not rest satisfied with 
the mere natural disposition of the mind to metaphysics, that 
is, with the existence of tlio faculty of yiurc reason, whence, 
indeed, some .sort of metaphysical system always arises; but 

^ As to Un) exifttoiico of piiro natural «cioucti, or pliys’ics, porliaps many may 
still express doubts. But we have only to look at the dillcreiit propositions 
wJiicU are coiuinoiily treated of at the comnieneouieiii of proper (empirical) phys¬ 
ical science—those, for example, rclaiinj' to the poruianenco of the same quantity 
of matter, the ns inertut, ihe equality of action and reaction, etc.—to bo soon 
convinced that they form a science of pure physics {physioa pura, or rationalis)^ 
which well deserves to be separately exposed as a special science, in its whole 
extent, whetlior that be great or confined. 
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it must be possible to arrive at certainty in regard to tlie 
question whether we know or do not know the things of 
which metaphysics treats. Wc must be able to arrive at a 
decision on the subjects of its questions, or on the ability or 
inability of reason to form any judgment respecting them; 
and therefore either to extend with confidence the bounds 
of our pure reason, or to set strictly defined and safe limits 
to its action. This last question, which arises out of the 
above universal problem, would properly run thus: How 
is metaphysics possible as a science '! 

Thus the critique of reason leads at last, naturally and 
necessarily, to science; and, on the other hand, the dogmat¬ 
ical use of reason without criticism leads to groundless asser¬ 
tions, against which others equally specious can always be 
set, thus ending unavoidably in scepticism. 

Besides, this science cannot be of great and formidable 
prolixity, because it has not to do with objects of reason, the 
variety of whicli is inexhaustible, but merely with reason 
herself and her problems; problems which arise out of her 
own bosom, and are not proposed to her by the nature of 
outward things, but by her own nature. And when once 
reason has previously become able completely to understand 
her own power in regard to objects which she meets with in 
experience, it will be easy to determine securely the extent 
and limits of her attempted a}) 2 )lication to objects beyond 
the confines of experience. 

We may and must, therefore, regard the attempts hitherto 
made to establish metaphysical science dogmatically as non¬ 
existent. For what of analysis, that is, mere dissection of 
conceptions, is contained in one or other, is not the aim of, 
but only a preparation for metaphysics proper, which has 
for its object the exteasion, by means of synthesis, of our 
a 'priori knowledge. And for this purpose, mere analysis is 
of course useless, because it only shows what is contained in 
these conceptions, but not how we arrive, a priori^ at them; 
and this it is her duty to show, in order to be able afterward 
to determine their valid use in regard to all objects of expe- 
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rience, to all knowledge in general. But little self-denial, 
indeed, is needed to give up these pretensions, seeing- the 
undeniable, and in the dogmatic mode of procedure, inevi¬ 
table contradictions of Reason with herself, have long since 
ruined the reputation of every system of metaphysics that 
has appeared up to this time. It will require more firmness 
to remain undeterred by difliculty from within, and opposi¬ 
tion from without, from endeavoring, by a method quite op¬ 
posed to all those hitherto followed, to further the growth 
and fruitfulness of a science indispensable to human reason 
—a science from which every branch it has borne may be 
cut away, but whose roots remain indestructible. 

VII. IDE,\ .■tND DIVISION OF A I’AKTICIJLAR SCIBNCK, UNDER 
THE NAME OF A “CRITIQUE OF I’UHE REASON’' 

P’rom all that has been said, there results the idea of a 
particular science, which may be called the Crilique of Pure 
Eeason. For reason is the faculty which furnishes us with 
the primdples of knowledge a priori. Hence, pure reason 
is the faculty which contains the principles of cognizing 
anytliing absolutely a priori. An Organon of pure reason 
would be a compendium of those principles according to 
which alone all j)ure cognitions a q>riori can be obtained. 
The completely extended application of such an organon 
would afford us a system of pure reason. As this, however, 
is demanding a great deal, and it is yet doubtful whether 
any extension of our knowledge be here possible, or if so, 
in what cases, we can regard a science of the mere criticism 
of pure reason, its sources and limits, as the propcedeutio to a 
system of pure rea.son. Such a science must not be called 
a Doctrine, but only a Critique of ymre Reason; and its u.se, 
in regard to sjieculation, would be only negative, not to en¬ 
large the bounds of, but to purify our reason, and to shield 
it against error—which alone is no little gain. I apply the 
term transcendental to all knowledge which is not so much 
occupied with objects as with the mode of our cognition of 
these objects, so far as this mode of cognition is possible 
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a priori. A system of sach conceptions wonld bo called 
Transcendental Philosophy. But this, again, is still beyond 
the bounds of our present essay. For as such a science must 
contain a complete exposition not only of our synthetical a 
priori, but of our analytical a priori knowledge, it is of too 
wide a range for our present purpose, because we do not re¬ 
quire to carry our analysis any further than is necessary to 
understand, in their full extent, the principles of synthesis 
a priori, with which alone we have to do. This investiga¬ 
tion, which we cannot properly call a doctrine, but only a 
transcendental critique, because it aims not at the enlarge¬ 
ment, but at the correction and guidance of our knowledge, 
and is to serve as a touchstone of the worth or worthlessness 
of all knowledge a priori, is the sole object of our present 
essay. Such a critique is consequently, as far as possible, a 
preparation for an organon; and if this new organon should 
be found to fail, at least for a canon of pure reason, accord¬ 
ing to which the complete system of the philosophy of pure 
reason, whether it extend or limit the bounds of that reason, 
might one day be set forth both analytically and syntheti¬ 
cally. For that this is possible, nay, that such a system is 
not of so great extent as to preclude the hope of its ever 
being completed, is evident. For wo have not here to do 
with the nature of outward objects, which is infinite, but 
solely with the mind, which judges of the nature of objects, 
and, again, with the mind only in respect of its cognition 
a priori. And the object of our investigations, as it is 
not to be sought without, but altogether within ourselves, 
cannot remain concealed, and in all probability is limited 
enough to be completely surveyed and fairly estimated, 
according to its woi'th or worthlessness. Still less let the 
reader here expect a critique of books and systems of pure 
reason; our present object is exclusively a critique of the 
faculty of pure reason itself. Only when we make this 
critique our foundation do we possess a pure touchstone for 
estimating the philosophical value of ancient and modern 
writings on this subject; and without this criterion, the in- 
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competent historian or judge decides upon and corrects the 
groundless assertions of others with his own, which have 
themselves just as little foundation. 

Transcendental philosophy is the idea of a science, for 
which the Critique of Pure Reason must sketch the whole 
plan architectonically, that is, from principles, with a full 
guarantee for the validity and stability of all the parts which 
enter into the building. It is the system of all the principles 
of pure reason. If this Critique itself does not assume the 
title of transcendental philosophy, it is only because, to be 
a complete system, it ought to contain a full analysis of all 
human knowledge a priori. Onr critique must, indeed, lay 
before us a complete enumeration of all the radical concep¬ 
tions whi(!h constitute the said pure knowledge. But from 
the com])iete analysis of these conceptions themselves, as 
also from a complete investigation of those derived from 
them, it abstains with reason; prartly because it would bo de¬ 
viating from the end in view to occupy itself with this analy¬ 
sis, since this process is not attended with the difficulty 
and insecurity to be found in the synthesis, to which our 
critique is entirely devoted, and partly because it would be 
inconsistent with the unity of our plan to burden this essay 
with the vindication of the completeness of such an analysis 
and deduction, with which, after all, we have at present 
nothing to do. This completeness of the analysis of these 
radical conceptions, as well as of the deduction from the 
conceptions a priori which may be given by the analysis, 
we can, however, easily attain, provided only that we are in 
possession of all these radical conceptions, which arc to serve 
as principles of the synthesis, and that in respect of this 
main purpose nothing is wanting. 

To the Critique of Pure Reason, therefore, belongs all 
that constitutes transcendental philosophy; and it is the 
complete idea of transcendental philosophy, but still not 
the science itself; because it only proceeds so far with the 
analysis as is necessary to the power of judging completely 
of our synthetical knowledge a priori. 
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The principal thing we must attend to, in the division of 
the parts of a science like this, is: that no conceptions must 
enter it which contain aught empirical; in other words, that 
the knowledge a priori must be completely pure. Hence, 
although the highest principles and fundamental.conceptions 
of morality are certainly cognitions a priori, yet they do not 
belong to transcendental philosophy; because, though they 
certainly do not lay the conceptions of pain, pleasure, de¬ 
sires, inclinations, etc. (which are all of empirical origin), at 
the foundation of its precepts, yet still into the conception 
of duty—as an obstacle to be overcome, or as an incitement 
which should not be made into a motive—these empirical 
conceptions must necessarily enter, in the construction of 
a system of pure morality. Transcendental philosophy is 
consequently a j)hilosophy of the pure and merely specula¬ 
tive reason. For all that is practical, so far as it contains 
motives, relates to feelings, and these belong to empirical 
sources of cognition. 

If we wish to divide this science from the universal point 
of view of a science in general, it ought to comprehend, first, 
a Doctrine of the Elements, and, secondly, a Doctrine of the 
Method of pure reason. Each of these main divisions will 
have its subdivisions, the separate reasons for which we 
cannot here particularize. Only so much seems necessary, 
by way of introduction or piremonition, that there are two 
sources of human knowledge (which probably spring from 
a common, but to us unknown, root), namely, sense and 
understanding. By the former, objects are given to us; by 
the latter, thought. So far as the faculty of sense may con¬ 
tain representations a priori, which form the conditions 
under which objects are given, in so far it belongs to 
transcendental philosophy. The transcendental doctrine of 
sense must form the first part of our science of elements, 
because the conditions under which alone the objects of 
liuraan knowledge are given must precede those under which 
they are thought. 
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PART FIRST 

TRANSCENDENTAL /ESTHETIC 


§ 1. Inirodnctory 

I N vvhiitMoever mode, or by whatsoever means, our knowl- 
edg(! may relate to objects, it is at least quite clear, that 
the only manner in which it immediately relates to them 
is by means of an intuition. To this, as the indispensable 
groundwork, all thought points. But an intuition can take 
place only in so far as the object is given to us. This, 
again, is only possible, to man at least, on condition that the 
object afl'ect the mind in a certain manner. The capacity for 
receiving representations (receptivity) through the mode in 
which we are affected by objects, is called sensibility. By 
means of sensibility, therefore, objects are given to us, and 
it alone furnishes us with intuitions; by the understanding 
they are thought., and from it arise conceptions. But all 
thought must directly, or indirectly, by means of certain 
signs, relate ultimately to intuitions; consequently, with us, 
to sensibility, because in no other way can an object be 
given to us. 

The effect of an object upon the faculty of representation, 
so far as we are affected by the said object, is sensation. 
That sort of intuition which relates to an object by means 
of sensation, is called an empirical intuition. The undeter¬ 
mined object of an empirical intuition, is called phenomenon. 
That which in the phenomenon corresponds to the sensation, 
I term its matter; but that which effects that the content of 

( 68 ) 
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the'phenomenon can be arranged under certain relations, I 
call its form. But that in which our sensations are merely- 
arranged, and by which they are susceptible of assuming 
a certain form, cannot be itself sensation. It is, then, the 
matter of all phenomena that is given to us a posteriori; the 
form must lie ready a priori for them in the mind, and con¬ 
sequently can be regarded separately from all sensation. 

I call all representations y)Mre, in the transcendental mean¬ 
ing of the word, wherein nothing is met with that belongs 
to sensation. And accordingly we find existing in the mind 
a priori., the pure form of sensuous intuitions in general, in 
which all the manifold content of the phenomenal world is 
arranged and viewed under certain relations. This pure 
form of sensibility I shall call pure intuition. Thus, if I 
take away from our representation of a body all that the 
understanding thinks as belonging to it, as substance, force, 
divisibility, etc., and also whatever belongs to sensation, 
as impenetrability, hardness, color, etc.; yet there is still 
something left us from this empirical intuition, namely, ex¬ 
tension and shape. These belong to pure intuition, which 
exists a priori in the mind, as a mere form of sensibility, and 
without any real object of the senses or any sensation. 

The science of all the principles of sensibility a priori, 
I call Transcendental ASsthetic.' There must, then, be such 
a science, forming the first part of the transcendental doc¬ 
trine of elements, in contradistinction to that part which 


' Tlie Germfins ure Uie only people who at present use tliis won] to indicate 
what others called the critique of taste. At the foundation of this term lios the 
disappointed hope, which the ominent analyst, Baumgarten, conceived, of sub- 
jociing the criticism of the beautiful to principles of reason, and so of elevating 
its rules into a science. But his endeavors were vain. For the said rules or 
criteria are, in respect to their chief sources, merely empirical, consequently 
never can serve as determinate laws a priori, by which our judgment in matters 
of taste is to be directed. It is rather our judgment whicli forms the proper 
teat as to the correctness of the principles. On this account it is advisable to 
give up the use of the term as designating the critique of taste, and to apply it 
solely to that doctrine, which is true scienco—the science of the laws of sensi¬ 
bility—and tlius come nearer to the language and the sense of the ancients in 
their well-known division of the objects of cognition into aioflvra Kai For}Ta^ or tO 
sh.are it with speculative philosophy, and employ it partly in a transcendental, 
partly in a psychological signifleation. 
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contains the principles of pure thought, and which is called 
transcendental logic. 

In the science of transcendental aesthetic accordingly, we 
shall lirst isolate sensibility or the sensuous faculty, by 
separating from it all that is annexed to its perceptions by 
the conceptions of understanding, so that nothing be left but 
empirical intuition. In the next place we shall take away 
from this intuition all that belongs to sensation, so that noth¬ 
ing may remain but pure intuition, and the mere form of 
phenomena, which is all that the sensibility can afford a 
priori. From this investigation it will be found that there 
are two pure forms of sensuous intuition, as principles of 
knowledge <i jmori, namely, space and time. To the con¬ 
sideration of these we shall now proceed. 

SECTION I 

or SI’ACK 

§ 2. Metaphysical .Exposition of this Conception 

By means of the external sense fa property of the mind), 
we represent to ourselves objects as without us, and these all 
in space. Therein alone are their shape, dimensions, and 
relations to each other determined or determinable. The 
internal sense, by means of which the mind contemplates 
itself or its internal state, gives, indeed, no intuition of the 
soul as an object; yet there is nevertheless a determinate 
form, under which alone the contemplation of our internal 
state is possible, .so that all which relates to the inward de¬ 
terminations of the mind is represented in relations of time. 
Of time wo cannot have any external intuition, any more 
than we can have an internal intuition of space. What then 
are time and space ? Are they real existences ? Or, are 
they merely relations or determinations of things, such, how¬ 
ever, as would equally belong to these things in themselves, 
though they should never become objects of intuition; or, 
are they such as belong only to the form of intuition, and 
consequently to the subjective constitution of the mind, 
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without which these predicates of time and space could not 
be attached to any object ? In order to become informed 
on these points, we sliall first give an exposition of the con¬ 
ception of space. By exposition, I mean the clear, though 
not detailed, representation of that which belongs to a con¬ 
ception ; and an exposition is metaphysical, when it contains 
that which represents the conception as given a priori. 

1. Space is not a conception which has been derived 
from outward experiences. For, in order that certain sen¬ 
sations may relate to something without me (that is, to 
something which occupies a different part of space from 
that in which I am); in like manner, in order that I may 
rej)resent them not merely as without of and near to each 
other, but also in separate places, the representation of 
space must already exist as a foundation. Consequently, 
the representation of space cannot be borrowed from the 
relations of external phenomena through experieruie; but, 
on tlie contrary, this external experience is itself only pos¬ 
sible througli the said antecedent representation. 

2. Space then is a necessary representation d priori, 
which serves for the foundation of all external intuitions. 
We never can imagine or make a representation to ourselves 
of the non-existence of space, though we may easily enough 
think that no objects are found in it. It must, therefore, be 
considered as the condition of the possibility of phenomena, 
and by no means as a determination dependent on them, and 
is a representation d priori, which necessarily supplies the 
basis for external phenomena. 

3. Space is no discursive, or, as we say, general concep¬ 
tion of the relations of things, but a pure intuition. For, in 
the first place, we can only represent to ourselves one space, 
and when we talk of divers spaces, we mean only parts of 
one and the same space. Moreover, these parts cannot ante- 
cede this one all-embracing space, as the component parts 
from which the aggregate can be made up, but can be 
cogitated only as existing in it. Space is essentially one, 
and multiplicity in it, consequently the general notion of 
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spaces, of this or that space, depends solely upon limita¬ 
tions, Ilencc it follows that an d prforf iiituition (which is 
not empirical), lies at the root of all our conceptions of 
space. Thus, moreover, the principles of geometry—for 
examj)le, that “in a triangle, two sides together are greater 
than the third”—arc never deduced from general concep¬ 
tions of line and triangle, but from intuition, and this 
d priori, with apodictic certainty. 

4. Space is represented as an infinite given quantity. 
Now every conception must indeed be considered as a 
representation which is contained in an infinite multitude 
of different possible representations, which, therefore, com¬ 
prises these under itself; but no conception, as such, can 
be so conceived, as if it contained within itself an infinite 
multitude of re])resentations. Nevertheless, space is so con¬ 
ceived of, for all parts of space are equally capable of being 
produced to infinity. Consequently, the original representa¬ 
tion of space is an intuition d priori, and not a conception. 

§ 3. Transcendeyital exposition of the conception of Space 

By a transcendental e.xposition, I mean the explanation 
of a conception, as a principle, whonee can be discerned the 
possibility of other synthetical a p/riori cognitions. For this 
jmrpose, it is re(piisi'te, first, that such cognitions do really 
flow from the given conception; and, secondly, that the said 
cognitions are only possible under the presupposition of a 
given mode of explaining this conception. 

Geometry is a science which determines the properties of 
space synthetically, and yet a priori. What, then, must be 
our representation of space, in order that such a cognition 
of it may be possible ? It must be originally intuition, for 
from a mere conception no propositions can be deduced 
which go out beyond the conception,' and yet this happens 
in geometry. (Introd. V.) But this intuition must be found 


' That is, tho analysis of a conception only gives you what is contained in 
it, and does not add to your knowledge of the object of which you have a con¬ 
ception, but merely ovolvoa it.— Tr. 
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in the mind a priori^ that is, before any perception of ob¬ 
jects, consequently must be pure, not empirical, intuition. 
For geometrical principles are always apodictic, that is, 
united with the consciousness of their necessity, as, “Space 
has only three dimensions.’’ But propositions of this kind 
cannot be empirical judgments, nor conclusions from them. 
(Introd. II.) Now, how can an external intuition anterior 
to objects themselves, and in which our conception of 
objects can be determined a priori, exist in the human 
mind ? Obviously not otherwise than in so far as it has its 
seat in the subject only, as the formal capacity of the sub¬ 
ject’s being affected by objects, and thereby of obtaining 
immediate representation, that is, intuition; consequently, 
only as the form of the external sense in general. 

Thus it is only by means of our explanation that the 
possibility of geometry, as a .synthetical science a priori, 
becomes comprehensible. Every mode of explanation which 
does not show us this po.ssibility, although in appearance it 
may be similar to ours, can with the utmost certainty be 
distinguished from it by these marks. 

§ 4. Conclusions from the foregoing conceptions 

(a) Space does not represent any property of objects 
as things in themselves, nor does it represent them in their 
relations to each other; in other words, space does not rep¬ 
resent to us any determination of objects such as attaches to 
the objects themselves, and would remain, even though all 
subjective conditions of the intuition were abstracted. For 
neither absolute nor relative determinations of objects can 
be intuited prior to the existence of the things to which 
they belong, and therefore not a priori. 

(h) Space is nothing else than the form of all phenomena 
of the external sense, that is, the subjective condition of the 
sensibility, under which alone external intuition is possible. 
Now, because the receptivity or capacity of the subject to 
be affected by objects necessarily antecedes all intuitions 
of these objects, it is easily understood how the form of all 
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phenomena can be given in the mind previous to all actual 
perceptions, therefore a priori, and how it, as a pure intui¬ 
tion, in which all objects must be determined, can contain 
principles of the relations of these objects prior to all 
experience. 

It is therefore from the human point of view only that 
we can speak of space, extended objects, etc. If we depart 
from the .subjective condition, under which alone we cun 
obtain external intuition, or, in other words, by means of 
which we are ailected by objects, the representation of space 
has no meaning whatsoever. This predicate [of space] is 
only applicable to things in so far as they appear to us, that 
is, are objects of sensibility. The constant form of this re¬ 
ceptivity, which we call .sensibility, is a necessary condition 
of all relations in wliicli objects can be intuited as existing 
without us, and when abstraction of these objects is made, 
is a pure intuition, to which we give the name of space. It 
is clear that wo cannot make the si>ecial conditions of sensi¬ 
bility into conditions of the possibility of things, but only 
of the possibility of their existence as far as they are jihe- 
nomena. And so wo may correctly say that syiace contains 
all which can apyiear to ua externally, but not all things 
considered as things in themselves, be tlicy intuited or not, 
or by wliatsoever subject one will. As to the intuitions of 
other thinking beings, we cannot judge whether tliey are or 
are not bound by the same conditions which limit our own 
intuition, and which for us are universally valid. If we join 
the limitation of a judgment to the conception of the subject, 
then the judgment will possess unconditioned validity. For 
example, the proposition, “All objects are beside each other 
in space,” is valid only under the limitation that tliese things 
are taken as objects of our .sensuous intuition. But if I join 
the condition to the conception, and say, “all things, us ex¬ 
ternal phenomena, are beside each other in space,” then the 
rule is valid universally, and without any limitation. Our 
expositions, consequently, teach the reality {i.e., the objective 
validity) of space in regard of all which can be presented to 
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US externally as object, and at the same time also the ideality 
of space in regard to objects when they are considered by 
means of reason as things in themselves, that is, without 
reference to the constitution of our sensibility. We main¬ 
tain, therefore, the emyyirieal reality of space in regard to all 
possible external experience, although we must admit its 
transcendental ideality; in other words, that it is nothing, 
so soon as we withdraw the condition upon which tho pos¬ 
sibility of all experience depends, and look upon space 
as something that belongs to things in themselves. 

But, with the exception of space, there is no representa¬ 
tion, subjective and referring to .something external to us, 
which could be called objective a priori. B’or there are no 
other subjective representations from wliich we can deduce 
synthetical propositions a priori , as we can from the intui¬ 
tion of space. (See § 3.) Therefore, to speak accurately, 
no ideality whatever belongs to these, although they agree 
in this respect with the representation of space, that they be¬ 
long merely to the subjective nature of the mode of sensuous 
perception; such a mode, for example, as that of sight, of 
hearing, and of feeling, by meairs of the sensations of color, 
sound, and heat, but which, because they are only sensa¬ 
tions, and not intuitions, do not of tliemselves give us the 
cognition of any object, least of all, an a priori cognition. 
My purpose, in the above remark, is merely this: to guard 
any one against illustrating the asserted ideality of space by 
examples quite insullicient, for example, by color, taste, etc.; 
for these must be contemplated not as ju'Opcrties of things, 
but only as changes in the subject, changes which may be 
different in different men. For in .such a case, that which is 
originally a mere phenomenon, a rose, for example, is taken 
by the empiirical understanding for a thing in itself, though 
to every different eye, in re.s])ect of its color, it may appear 
different. On the contrary, the transcendental conception of 
phenomena in space is a critical admonition, that, in general, 
nothing which is intuited in space is a thing in itself, and 
that space is not a form which belongs as a property to 
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things; bat tliat objects arc quite unknown to us in tliern- 
selves, and wliat we cull outward objects, are nothing else 
but mere representations of our sensibility, whose form is 
space, but whose real correlate, the thing in itself, is not 
known by means of these representations, nor ever can be, 
but respecting which, in experience, no inquiry is ever 
made. 

SECTION II 

OF TIME 

§ 6. Metaphysical e/j;posiiion of this conception 

1. Time is not an empirical conception. For neither 
coexistence nor succession would l)e perceived by us, if the 
representation of time did not exist as a foundation a priori. 
Without this presup])osition wo could not represent to our¬ 
selves that thitigs exist together at one and the same time, 
or at different times, tl)at is, contemporaneously, or in 
succession. 

2. Time is a neces.sary I'cpresentation, lying at the foun¬ 
dation of all our intuitions. With regard to phenomena in 
general, we cannot think away time from them, and repre¬ 
sent them to ourselves as out of and unconnected with time, 
but we can quite well rcj)rescnt to ourselves time void of 
phenomena. Time is therefore given a priori. In it alone 
is all reality of phenomena possible. These may all be an¬ 
nihilated in thought, but time itself, as the universal condi¬ 
tion of their possibility, cannot be so annulled. 

3. On this necessity a priori, is also founded the pos¬ 
sibility of apodictic principles of the relations of time, or 
axioms of time in general, such as, “Time has only one 
dimension,” “.Different times are not coexistent by succes¬ 
sive” (as different spaces are not suece.ssive but coexistent). 
These j)rinciples cannot be derived from experience, for it 
would give muther strict universality, nor apodictic cer¬ 
tainty. We should only be able to say, “so common ex¬ 
perience teaches us,” but not it must be so. They are 
valid as rides, through which, in general, experience is 
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possible; and they instruct us respecting experience, and 
not by means of it. 

4. Time is not a discursive, or as it is called, general 
conception, but a pure form of the sensuous intuition. Dif¬ 
ferent times are merely parts of one and the same time. 
But the representation which can only be given by a single 
object is an intuition. Besides, the proposition that differ¬ 
ent times cannot be coexistent, could not be derived from a 
general conception. For this proposition is synthetical, and 
therefore cannot spring out of conceptions alone. It is 
therefore contained immediately in the intuition and repre¬ 
sentation of time. 

6. The infinity of time signifies nothing more than that 
every determined quantity of time is possible only through 
limitations of one time lying at the foundation. Conse¬ 
quently, the original representation, time, must be given as 
unlimited. But as the determinate representation of the 
parts of time and of every quantity of an object can only be 
obtained by limitation, the complete representation of time 
must not be furnished by means of conceptions, for these 
contain only partial representations. Conceptions, on the 
contrary, must have immediate intuition for their basis. 

§ 6. Transcendental exposition of the conception of time 

I may here refer to what is said above (§ 5, 3), where, 
for the sake of brevity, I have placed under the head of met¬ 
aphysical exposition, that which is properly transcendental. 
Here I shall add that the conception of change, and with it 
the conception of motion, as change of place, is possible 
only through and in the representation of time; that if 
this representation were not an intuition (internal) a priori, 
no conception, of whatever kind, could render comprehen¬ 
sible the possibility of change, in other words, of a con¬ 
junction of contradictorily opposed predicates in one and 
the same object, for example, the presence of a thing in a 
place and the non-presence of the same thing in the same 
place. It is only in time, that it is possible to meet with 
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two contradictorily opposed determinations in one thing, 
that is, alter each other.' Thus our conception of time 
explains the ])ossibility of so much synthetical knowledge 
a priori, as is exhibited in the general doctrine of motion, 
which is not a little fruitful. 

§ 7. Conclusions from the above conceptions 

(a) Time is not something which subsists of itself, or 
which inheres in things as an objective determination, and 
therefore remains, when abstraction is made of the subjec¬ 
tive conditions of the intuition of things. For in the former 
case, it would be sometliing real, yet without presenting to 
any power of jjerception any real object. In the latter case, 
as an order or determination inherent in things themselves, 
it could not bo antecedent to things, as their condition, nor 
discerned or intuited by means of synthetical j)roposition8 
a priori. But all this is quite possible when we regard time 
as merely the subjective condition under which all our intui¬ 
tions take place. For in that case, this form of the inward 
intuition can be represented pirior to the objects, and conse¬ 
quently a priori. 

(b) Time is nothing else than the form of the internal 
sense, that is, of the intuitions of self and of our internal 
state. For time cannot be any determination of outward 
phenomena. It has to do neither with shape nor position; 
on the contrary, it determines the relation of representations 
in our internal state. And j)re(!isely because this internal 
intuition pres(ints to us no shape or form, we endeavor to 
supply this want by analogies, and represent the course of 
time by a line progres.siug to infinity, the content of which 
constitutes a series which is only of one dimension; and we 
conclude from the prop)erties of tliis line as to all the prop¬ 
erties of time, with this .single exception, that the parts of 
the lino are coexistent, while those of time arc successive. 

* Kant’s ineaiiing is: Yon cannot attirm ami deny the aaice lliing of a subject, 
except by means of the ropresoutatuni, time. No other idea, intuition, or con¬ 
ception, or whatovc.T other form of thought there be, can mediate the connection 
of such predicates. — Tr. 

XI — Science—4 
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From this it is clear also that the representation of time is 
itself an intuition, because all its relations can be expressed 
in an external intuition. 

(c) Time is the formal condition a priori of all phenomena 
■whatsoever. Space, as the pure form of external intuition, 
is limited as a condition a priori to external phenomena 
alone. On the other hand, because all representations, 
■whether they have or have not external things for their 
objects, still in themselves, as determinations of the mind, 
belong to our internal state; and because this internal state 
is subject to the formal condition of the internal intuition, 
that is, to time—time is a condition a priori of all phenom¬ 
ena whatsoever—tlie hmnediaie condition of all internal, and 
thereby the rnediaie condition of all external phenomena. If 
I can say a priori, “all outward phenomena are in space, 
and determined a priori according to the relations of space,” 
I can also, from the principle of the internal sense, affirm 
universally, “all phenomena in general, that is, all objects 
of the senses, are in time, and stand necessarily in relations 
of time.” 

If we abstract our internal intuition of ourselves, and all 
external intuitions, possible only by virtue of this internal 
intuition, and presented to us by our faculty of representa¬ 
tion, and consequently take objects as they are in them¬ 
selves, then time is nothing. It is only of objective validity 
in regard to phenomena, because these are things which we 
regard as objects of our senses. It is no longer objective, if 
we make abstraction of the sensuousness of our intuition, 
in other words, of that mode of representation which is pe¬ 
culiar to us, and speak of tilings in general. Time is there¬ 
fore merely a subjective condition of our (human) intuition 
(which is always sensuous, that is, so far as we are affected 
by objects), and in itself, independently of the mind or sub¬ 
ject, is notliing. Nevertheless, in respect of all phenomena, 
consequently of all things which come within the sphere of 
our experience, it is necessarily objective. We cannot say, 
“all things are in time,” because, in this conception of things 
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in general, we abstract and make no mention of any sort of 
intuition of things. But this is the proper condition under 
which time belongs to our representation of objects. If wo 
add the condition to the conception, and say, “all things, 
as phenomena, that is, objects of sensuous intuition, are in 
time,” then the proposition has its sound objective validity 
and universality a priori. 

What we have now set forth teaches, therefore, the em¬ 
pirical reality of time; that is, its objective validity in 
referenc'.i to all objects which can ever bo presented to our 
senses. And as our intuition is always sensuous, no object 
ever can be proseritod to us in experience, which does not 
come under the conditions of time. On the other hand, we 
deny to time all claim to absolute reality; that is, we deny 
that it, without having regard to the form of our sensuous 
intuition, absolutely inheres in things as a condition or 
property. Such properties as belong to objects as things in 
themselves never can be presented to us through the medium 
of the senses. Herein consists, therefore, the transcendental 
ideality of time, according to which, if we abstract the sub¬ 
jective conditions of .sensuous intuition, it is nothing, and 
cannot be reckoned as subsisting or inhering in objects as 
things in themselves, indei)cndently of its relation to our 
intuition. This ideality, like that of space, i.s not to be 
proved or illustrated by fallacious analogies with sensations, 
for this rea.son—tliat in such arguments or illustrations, we 
make the presupposition that the phenomenon, in which 
such and such predicates inhere, has objective reality, while 
in this case we can only find such an objective reality as is 
itself empirical, tliat is, regards the object as a mere phe¬ 
nomenon. In reference to this subject, see the remark in 
Section I. (page 70). 


^ 8. Ehicid<(,lioH 

Against this theory, which grants empirical reality to 
time, but denies to it al)SoIute and transcendental reality, I 
have heard Irom intelligent men an objection so unanimously 
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urged, that I conclude that it must naturally present itself 
to every reader to whom these considerations are novel. 
It runs thus: “Changes are real” (this the continual change 
in our own representations demonstrates, even though the 
existence of all external phenomena, together with their 
changes, is denied). Now, changes are only possible in 
time, and therefore time must be something real. But there 
is no difficulty in answering this. I grant the whole argu¬ 
ment. Time, no doubt, is something real, that is, it is the 
real form of our internal intuition. It therefore has sub¬ 
jective reality, in reference to our internal experience, that 
is, I have really the representation of time, and of my de¬ 
terminations therein. Time, therefore, is not to be regarded 
as an object, but as the mode of representation of myself as 
an object. But if I could intuite myself, or be intuited by 
another being, without this condition of sensibility, then 
those very determinations which we now represent to our¬ 
selves as changes, would present to us a knowledge in which 
the representation of time, and consequently of change, 
would not appear. The empirical reality of time, therefore, 
remains, as the condition of all our experience. But abso¬ 
lute reality, according to what has been said above, cannot 
be granted it. Time is nothing but the form of our internal 
intuition.' If we take away from it the special condition of 
our sensibility, the conception of time also vanishes; and it 
inheres not in the objects themselves, but solely in the sub¬ 
ject (or mind) which intuites them. 

But the reason why this objection is so unanimously 
brought against our doctrine of time, and that too by dis¬ 
putants who cannot start any intelligible arguments against 
the doctrine of the ideality of space, is this—they have no 
hope of demonstrating apodictically the absolute reality 
of space, because the doctrine of idealism is against them, 

' I can indeed say “my repreaentiilioiis follow one anotlier, or are succes¬ 
sive”; but this means only tliiit we aro conscious of tliern as in a suceessioii, 
that is, according to tlio form of tlie inleriiiil sense. Time, therefore, is not a 
thing in itself, nor is it any objective determination pertaining to, or iniiorent 
in, things. 
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according to which the reality of external objects is not capa¬ 
ble of any strict proof. On the other hand, the reality of 
the object of our internal sense (that is, myself and my 
internal state) is clear immediately through consciousness. 
The former—external objects in space—might be a mere 
delusion, but the latter—the object of my internal percep¬ 
tion—is undeniably real. They do not, however, reflect 
that both, without question of their reality as representa¬ 
tions, belong oidy to the genus phenomenon, which has 
always two aspects, the one, the object considered as a thing 
in itself, without regard to the mode of intuiting it, and the 
nature of which remains for this very reason problematical, 
the other, the form of our intuition of tlie object, which must 
be souglit not in tlie object as a thing in itself, but in the 
subject to wliicli it appears—which form of intuition never¬ 
theless belongs really and necessarily to the phenomenal 
object. 

Time and space are, theretoro, two sources of knowledge, 
from which, a priori, various synthetical cognitions can be 
drawn.—Of this we find a striking example in the cognitions 
of space and its relations, which form the foundation of pure 
mathematics.—They are the two pure forms of all intuition, 
and thereby make synthetical proposition.s a priori possible. 
But these sources of knowledge being merely conditions of 
our sensibility, do therefore, and as such, strictly determine 
their own range and purpose, in that they do not and cannot 
present objects as things in theimselves, but are applicable 
to them solely in so fur as they are considered as sensuous 
phenomena. The sphere of jilienomena is the only sphere 
of their validity, and if we venture out of this, no further 
objective use can be made of tlicm. For the rest, this formal 
reality of tune and space leaves the validity of our empirical 
knowledge unshaken; for our certainty in that respect is 
equally firm, whether those forms necessarily inhere in the 
things thenuselves, or only in our intuitions of them. On 
the other hand, those who maintain the absolute reality of 
time and space, whether as essentially subsisting, or only 
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inhering, as modifications, in things, must find themselves 
at utter variance with the principles of experience itself. 
For, if they decide for the first view, and make space and 
time into substances, this being the side taken by mathemati¬ 
cal natural philosophers, they must admit two self-subsisting 
nonentities, infinite and eternal, which exist (yet without 
there being anything real) for the purpose of containing in 
themselves everything that is real. If they adopt the second 
view of inherence, which is preferred by some metaphysical 
natural philosophers, and regard space and time as relations 
(contiguity in space or succession in time), abstracted from 
ex])erience, though represented confusedly in this state of 
separation, they find themselves in that case necessitated to 
deny the validity of mathematical doctrines a priori in 
reference to real things (for example, in space)—^at all events 
their apodictio certainty. For such certainty cannot be 
found in an a posteriori proposition; and the conceptions 
a priori of space and time are, according to this opinion, 
mere creations of the imagination,' having their source 
really in experience, inasmuch as, out of relations abstracted 
from experience, imagination has made up something which 
contains, indeed, general statements of these relations, yet 
of which no application can bo made without the restrictions 
attached thereto by nature. The former of these parties 
gains this advantage, that they keep the sphere of phe¬ 
nomena free for mathematical science. On the other hand, 
these very conditions (space and time) embarrass them 
greatly, when the understanding endeavors to pass the 
limits of that sphere. The latter has, indeed, this advan¬ 
tage, that the representations of space and time do not come 
in their way when they wish to judge of objects, not as phe¬ 
nomena, but merely in their relation to the understanding. 
Devoid, however, of a true and objectively valid a priori 
intuition, they can neither furnish any basis for the possi- 


' This word is here used, and will be hereafter always used, in its primitive 
sense. That meaning of it which denotes a poetical inventive power is a 
secondary one.— Tr. 
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bility of mathematical cognitions a priori^ nor bring the 
propositions of experience into necessary accordance with 
those of mathematics. In our theory of the true nature of 
these two original forms of the sensibility, both difficulties 
are surmounted. 

In conclusion, that transcendental Esthetic cannot con¬ 
tain any more than these two elements—space and time—is 
sufficiently obvious from the fact that all other conceptions 
appertaining to sensibility, even that of motion, which 
unites in itself both elements, presuppose something em¬ 
pirical. Motion, for example, presupposes the perception of 
something movable. Bnt space considered in itself contains 
nothing movable, consequently motion must be something 
which is found in space only through experience—in other 
words, is an empirical datum. In like manner, transcen¬ 
dental .dilsthetic cannot number the conception of change 
among its data a pnon; for time itself does not change, but 
only something which is in time. To acquire the concep¬ 
tion of change, therefore, the pcrcejition of some existing 
object and of the succession of its determinations, in one 
word, experience, is necessary. 

§ 9. General licmarks on Transcendental ^Esthetic 

I. In order to jirevent any raisundorstanding, it will be 
requisite, in the first place, to recapitulate, as clearly as pos¬ 
sible, what our opinion is with respect to the fundamental 
lature of our sensuous cognition in general. We have in- 
ended, then, to say, that all our intuition is nothing but the 
^presentation of phenomena; tliat the things which we 
ituite are not in themselves the same as our representations 
f them in intuition, nor arc their relations in themselves so 
instituted as they appear to us; and that if we takeaway 
,e subject, or even only the subjective constitution of our 
nses in general, tlien not only the nature and relations of 
ijects in space and time, but oven space and time them- 
Ives disappear; and that these, as phenomena, cannot 
ist in themselves, bnt only in us. What may be the 
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the ordinary practical use of the-word, we are not couscioua 
of the manifold representations comprised in the conception. 
But we cannot for this reason assert that the ordinary con¬ 
ception is a sensuous one, containing a mere phenomenon, 
for right cannot appear as a f)henomenon; but the conception 
of it lies in the understanding, and represents a property 
(the moral property) of actions, which belongs to them in 
themselves. On the other hand, the representation in intui¬ 
tion of a body contains nothing which could belong to an 
object considered as a thing in itself, but merely the phe¬ 
nomenon or app(iarance of something, and the mode in which 
we are affected by that appearance; and this receptivity of 
our faculty of cognition is called sensibility, and remains 
toto ccelo different from tlie cognition of an object in itself, 
even though we should examine the content of the phenom¬ 
enon to the very bottom,. 

It must be admitted that the Leibnitz-Wolfian philosophy 
has assigned an entirely erroneous point of view to all in¬ 
vestigations into the nature and origin of our cognitions, 
inasmuch as it regards the distinction between the sensuous 
and the intellectual as merely logical, whereas it is plainly 
transcendental, and concerns not merely the clearness or ob¬ 
scurity, but the content and origin of both. For the faculty 
of sensibility not OTily does not present us with an indistinct 
and confused cognition of objects as things in themselves, 
but, in fact, gives us no knowledge of these at all. On the 
contrary, so soon as we abstract in thought our own sub¬ 
jective naturr!, the object rej)rcsented, with the properties 
ascribed to it by sensuous intuition, entirely disappears, 
because it was oidy this subjective nature that determined 
the form of the object as a phenomenon. 

In phenomena, we commonly, indeed, distinguish that 
which essentially belongs to the intuition of them, and is 
valid for the sensuous faculty of every human being, from 
that which belongs to the same intuition accidentally, as 
valid not for the sensuous faculty in general, but for a par¬ 
ticular state or organization of this or that sense. Accord- 
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ingly, we are accustomed to say that the former is a cognition 
which represents the object itself, while the latter presents 
only a particular appearance or phenomenon thereof. This 
distinction, however, is only empirical. If we stop here (as 
is usual), and do not regard the empirical intuition as itself 
a mere phenomenon (as we ought to do), in wliich nothing 
that can appertain to a tiling in itself is to be found, our 
transcendental distinction is lost, and we believe that we 
cognize objects as things in themselves, although in the 
whole range of the sensuous world, investigate the nature of 
its objects as profoundly as we may, we have to do with 
nothing but phenomena. Thus, we call the rainbow a more 
appearance or phenomenon in a sunny shower, and the rain, 
the reality or thing in itself; and this is right enough, if wo 
understand the latter conception in a merely physical sense, 
that is, as that which in universal experience, and under 
whatever conditions of sensuous perception, is known in 
intuition to be so and so determined, and not otherwise. But 
if we consider this empirical datum generally, and inquire, 
without reference to its accordance with all our senses, 
whether there can bo discovered in it aught which represents 
an object as a thing in itself (the raindrops of course are not 
such, for they are, as phenomena, empirical objects), the 
question of the relation of the representation to the object 
is transcendental; an<l not only arc the raindrops mere phe¬ 
nomena, but even their circular form, nay, the space itself 
through which they fall, is nothing in itself, but both are 
mere modifications or fundamental dispositions of our sen¬ 
suous intuition, while the transcendental object remains for 
us utterly unknown. 

The second important concern of our Esthetic is, that 
it do not obtain favor merely as a plausible hypothesis, but 
possess as undoubted a character of certainty as can be de¬ 
manded of any theory which is to serve for an organon. In 
order fully to convince the reader of this certainty, wc shall 
select a case which will serve to make its validity apparent, 
and also to illustrate what has been said in § 3. 
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Suppose, then, that Space and Time are in themselves 
objective, and conditions of the possibility of objects as 
things m themselves. In the first place, it is evident that 
both present us with very many apodictic and synthetic 
propositions a lyriori^ but especially space—and for this rea¬ 
son we shall prefer it for investigation at present. As the 
propositions of geometry are cognized synthetically a priori 
and with apodictic certainty, I inquire—whence do you ob¬ 
tain propositions of this kind, and on what basis does the 
understanding rest, in order to arrive at such absolutely 
necessary and universally valid truths? 

There is no other way than through intuitions or concep¬ 
tions, as such; and these are given either a priori or a pos¬ 
teriori. The latter, namely, empirical conceptions, together 
with the empirical intuition on which they are founded, cannot 
afford any synthetical proposition, except such as is itself 
also etn})irical, that is, a proposition of experience. But an 
empirical proposition cannot possess the qualities of neces¬ 
sity and absolute universality, which, nevertheless, are the 
characteristics of all geometrical propositions. As to the 
first and only means to arrive at such cognitions, namely, 
through mere conceptions or intuitions a priori., it is quite 
clear that from mere conceptions no synthetical cognitions, 
but only analytical ones, can be obtained. Take, for exam¬ 
ple, the proposition, “Two straight lines cannnot inclose a 
space, and with these alone no figure is possible,” and try 
to deduce it from the conception of a straight line, and the 
number two; or take the proposition, “It is possible to con¬ 
struct a figure with three straight lines,” and endeavor, in 
like manner, to deduce it from the mere conception of a 
straight lino and the number three. All your endeavors are 
in vain, and you find yourself forced to have recourse to 
intuition, as, in fact, geometry always does. You therefore 
give yourself an object in intuition. But of what kind is 
this intuition ? Is it a pure a priori, or is it an empirical 
intuition? If the latter, then neither a universally valid, 
much less an apodictic proposition can arise from it, for ex- 
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perience never can give us any such proposition. You must 
therefore give yourself an object a priori in intuition, and 
upon that ground your synthetical proposition. Now if 
there did not exist within you a faculty of intuition a priori ; 
if this subjective condition were not in respect to its form 
also the universal condition a priori under which alone the 
object of this external intuition is itself possible; if the ob¬ 
ject (that is, the triangle) wore something in itself, without 
relation to you the subject; how could you affirm that that 
which lies necessarily in j'^our subjective conditions in order 
to construct a triangle, must also necessarily belong to the 
triangle in itself ? For to your conceptions of three lines, 
you could not add anything new (that is, the figure); which, 
therefore, must necessarily be found in the object, because 
the object is given before your cognition, and not by means 
of it. If, therefore. Space (and Time also) were not a mere 
form of your intuition, which contains conditions a priori, 
under which alone things can become external objects for 
you, and without which subjective conditions the objects are 
in themselves nothing, you could not construct any synthet¬ 
ical proposition whatsoever regarding external objects. It 
is therefore not merely possible or probable, but indubitably 
certain, that Space and Time, as the necessary conditions of 
all our external and internal experience, are merely subjec¬ 
tive conditions of all our intuitions, in relation to which all 
objects are therefore mere phenomena, and not things in 
themselves, presented to us in this particular manner. And 
for this reason, in respect to the form of phenomena, much 
may be said a priori, while of the thing in itself, which may 
lie at the foundation of these phenomena, it is impossible 
to say anything. 

II. In confirmation of this theory of the ideality of the 
external as well as internal sense, consequently of all objects 
of sense, as mere phenomena, we may especially remark, that 
all in our cognition that belongs to intuition contains noth¬ 
ing more than mere relations.—The feelings of pain and 
pleasure, and the will, which are not cognitions, are ex- 
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cepted.—Tho relatiofis, to wit, of place in an intuition 
(extension), change of place (motion), and laws according 
to which this change is determined (moving forces). That, 
however, which is present m this or that place, or any oper¬ 
ation going on, or result taking place in the things them¬ 
selves, with the exception of change of jdaco, is not given to 
us by intuition. Now by means of mere relations, a thing 
cannot be known in itself; and it may therefore be fairly 
concluded, that, as through the external sense nothing but 
mere repr<5aentations of relations are given us, the said ex¬ 
ternal sense in its representation can contain only the rela¬ 
tion of the object to the subject, but not the essential nature 
of tho object as a thing in iteelf. 

The same is the case with the internal intuition, not only 
because, in tho internal intuition, the representation of the 
external senses constitutes the material with which the mind 
is occupied ; but because time, in which we place, and which 
itself antecede.s the consciousness of, those representations in 
experience, and which, as the formal condition of the mode 
according to which objects are placed in the mind, lies at 
the foundation of thorn, contains relations of the successive, 
the coexistent, and of that which always must be coexistent 
with succession, the permanent. Now that which, as repre¬ 
sentation, can antecedo every exercise of thought (of an 
object), is intuition; and when it contains nothing but rela¬ 
tions, it is the form of the intuition, which, as it presents 
us with no representation, except in so far as something is 
placed in the mind, can be nothing else than the mode in 
which the mind is affected by its own activity—to wit, its 
presenting to itself representations, consequently the mode 
in which the mind is affected by itself; that is, it can lie 
nothing but an internal sense in respect to its form. Every¬ 
thing that is represented through the medium of sense is so 
far phenomenal; consequently, we must either refuse alto¬ 
gether to admit an internal sense, or the subject, which is 
the object of that sense, could only be represented by it as 
phenomenon, and not as it would judge of itself, if its intui- 
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tion were pure spontaneous activity, that is, were intellec¬ 
tual. The difficulty here lies wholly in the question—How 
the subject can have an internal intuition of itself?—but 
this difficulty is common to every theory. The consciousness 
of self (apperception) is the simple representation of the 
“Ego”; and if, by means of that representation alone, all 
the manifold representations in the subject were spontane¬ 
ously given, then our internal intuition would be intellec¬ 
tual. This consciousness in man requires an internal per¬ 
ception of the manifold representations which are previously 
given in the subject; and the manner in which these repre¬ 
sentations are given in the mind without spontaneity, must, 
on account of this difference (the want of spontaneity), be 
called sensibility. If the faculty of self-consciousness is 
to apprehend what lies in the mind, it must affect that, and 
can in this way alone produce an intuition of self. But the 
form of tliis intuition, which lies in the original constitution 
of the mind, dotormiiios, in the representation of time, the 
manner in which the manifold representations are to com¬ 
bine themselves in the mind; since tlic subject intuites it¬ 
self, not as it would represent itself immediately and spon¬ 
taneously, but according to the manner in which the mind 
is internally affected, consequently, as it appears, and not 
as it is. 

III. When we say that the intuition of external objects, 
and also the self-intuition of the subject, represent both, ob¬ 
jects and subject, in space and time, as they affect our 
senses, that is, as they appear—this is by no means equiv¬ 
alent to asserting that these objects are mere illusory appear¬ 
ances. For when we speak of things as phenomena, the 
objects, nay, even the propertie.s which we ascribe to them, 
are looked upon as really given; only that, in so far as this 
or that property depends upon the mode of intuition of the 
subject, in the relation of the given object to the subject, 
the object as phenomenon is to be distinguished from the 
object as a thing in itself. Thus I do not say that bodies 
seem or appear to be external to me, or that my soul seems 
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merely to be given in my self-consciousness, although I 
maintain tliat the properties of space and time, in conform¬ 
ity to which I set both, as the condition of their existence, 
abide in my mode of intuition, and not in the objects in 
themselves. It would be my own fault, if out of that which 
1 should reckon as phenomenon, I made mere illusory ap¬ 
pearance.' Hut this will not happen, because of our prin¬ 
ciple of the ideality of all sensuous intuitions. On the 
contrary, if we ascribe objective reality to these forms of 
re})resentation, it becomes impossible to avoid changing 
everything into mere appearance. For if we regard space 
and time as properties, which must be found in objects as 
things in themselves, as sine quibus non of the possibility 
of their (ixistence, and reflect on the absurdities in widch we 
then find ourselves involved, inasmuch as we are compelled 
to admit the existence of two infinite tilings, which are nev¬ 
ertheless not substances, nor anything really inhering in 
substances, nay, to admit that they are the necessary con¬ 
ditions of the existence of all things, and moreover, that 
they must continue to exist, althougli all existing things 
were annihilated—we cannot blame the good Berkeley for 
degrading bodies to mere illusory appearances. Nay, even 
our own existence, which would in this case depend upon 
the sclf-oxistcnt reality of such a more nonentity as time, 
would necessarily be changed with it into mere appearance 
—an absurdity which no one has as yet been guilty of. 


’ The predicates of tlio pliciioraeiioii can bo affixed to the object itself in 
relation to our sensuous faculty; for example, the red color or the perfume to 
the rose. But (illusory) uppoaranco novor can bo attributed as a predicate to an 
object, for this very reason, that it attributes to thi.s object in itself that which 
belongs to it only in relation to our sonsuous faculty, or to tlie subject in gen- 
eral, e.y., tho two handles which were formerly ascribed to Saturn. That which 
is never to be found in tho object itself, but always in the relation of the object 
to the subject, and which moreover is inseparable from our representation of tho 
object, wc donomiiiato phenomonon. Thus tho predicates of space and time are 
rightly attributed to objects of the sonsos os such, and in this there is no illu¬ 
sion. On the contrary, if 1 ascribe redness to tho rose as a thing in itself, or to 
Saturn his hiuaUes, or extension to all external objects, considered as things in 
themselves, without regarding the determinate relation of these objects to the 
subject, and without limiting my judgment to that relation—then, and then 
only, arises illusion. 
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IV. In natural theology, where we think of an object 
—God—which never can be an object of intuition to us, and 
even to himself can never be an object of sensuous intui¬ 
tion, we carefully avoid attributing to his intuition the 
conditions of space and time—and intuition all his cognition 
must be, and not thouglit, which always includes limitation. 
But with what right can we do this if we make them forms 
of objects as things in themselves, and such, moreover, as 
would continue to exist as a priori conditions of the exist¬ 
ence of things, oven though the things themselves were an¬ 
nihilated? For as conditions of all existence in general, 
space and time must be conditions of the existence of the 
Supreme Being also. But if we do not thus make them 
objective forms of all things, there is no other way left than 
to make them subjective forms of our mode of intuition—ex¬ 
ternal and internal; which is called sensuous, because it is 
not primitive, that is, is not such as gives in itself the exist¬ 
ence of the object of the intuition (a mode of intuition which, 
so far as we can judge, can belong only to the Creator), but is 
dependent on the existence of the object, is possible, there¬ 
fore, only on condition tirat the representative faculty of the 
subject is affected by the object. 

It is, moreover, not necessary that we should limit the 
mode of intuition in space and time to the sensuous faculty 
of man. It may well be, that all finite thinking beings must 
necessarily in this respect agree with man (though as to this 
we cannot decide), but sensibility does not on account of 
this universality cease to be sensibility, for this very reason, 
that it is a deduced {intuitus derivativus), and not an original 
[w.tuitus originarius), consequently not an intellectual intui¬ 
tion; and this intuition, as such, for reasons above men¬ 
tioned, seems to belong solely to the Supreme Being, but 
never to a being dependent, quoad its existence, as well as 
its intuition (which its existence determines and limits rela¬ 
tively to given objects). This latter remark, however, must 
be taken only as an illustration, and not as any proof of the 
truth of our msthetical theory. 
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§ 10. Conclusion of the Transcendental JEsthetic 

We have now completely before us one part of the 
solution of the grand general problem of transcendental 
philosophy, namely, the question—How are synthetical 
propositions a iitlori possible'/ That is to say, we have 
shown that we are in possession of jjure a priori intuitions, 
namely, space and time, in which wo find, when in a judg¬ 
ment a priori we pass out beyond the given conception, 
something which is not discoverable in that conception, but 
is certainly found a priori in the intuition which corresponds 
to the co!ice])tion, and can be united synthetically with it. 
But the judgments which those pure intuitions enable us to 
make, never reach further than to objects of the senses, and 
are valid only for objects of possible experience. 
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PART SECOND 

TRANSCENDENTAL LOGIC 


INTJtODUCTlON 

IDEA OF A TRANSCENDENTAL LOGIC 


I —Of Logic in general 


O UR knowledge springs from two main sources in the 
mind, the first of: which is the faculty or power of 
receiving representations (receptivity for impres¬ 
sions); the second is the power of cognizing by means of 
these representations (spontaneity in the production of con¬ 
ceptions). Through the first an object is given to us; through 
the second, it is, in relation to the representation (which is 
a mere determination of the mind), thought. Intuition and 
conceptions constitute, therefore, the elements of all our 
knowledge, so that neither conceptions without an intuition 
in some way corresponding to them, nor intuition without 
conceptions, can afford us a cognition. Both are either pure 
or empirical. They are empirical, when sensation (which 
presupposes the actual presence of the object) is contained 
in them; and pure, when no sensation is mixed with the 
representation. Sensations we may call the matter of sensu¬ 
ous cognition. Pure intuition consequently contains merely 
the form under which something is intuited, and pure con¬ 
ception only the form of the thought of an object. Only 
pure intuitions and pure conceptions are possible a priori; 
the empirical only a posteriori. 

We apply the term sensibility to the receptivity of the 
mind for impressions, in so far as it is in some way affected; 
(90) 
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and, on the other hand, we call the faculty of spontaneously 
producing rcyiresentations, or the spontaneity of cognition, 
understanding. Our nature is so constituted, that intuition 
with us can never be other than sensuous, that is, it contains 
only the mode in which we are affected by objects. On the 
other hand, the faculty of thinking the object of sensuous 
intuition is the understanding. Neither of these faculties 
has a preference over the other. Without the sensuous fac¬ 
ulty no objec't would be given to us, and without the under¬ 
standing no object would be thought. Thoughts without 
content are void; intuitions without conceptions, blind. 
Hence it is as necessary for the mind to make its concep¬ 
tions sensuous (that is, to join to them tlie object in intui¬ 
tion), as to make its intuitions intelligible (that is, to bring 
them under conceptions). Neither of these faculties can ex¬ 
change its proper function. Understanding cannot intuite, 
and the .sensuous faculty cannot think. In no other way 
than from the united operation of both can knowledge arise. 
But no one (mght, on this account, to overlook the differ¬ 
ence of the elements contributed by each; we have rather 
great reason carefully to separate and distinguish them. 
We therefore distinguish the .science of the laws of sensi- 
Ijllity, that is, H^sthetic, from the science of the laws of the 
understanding, that is, Logie. 

Now, logic in its turn may be considered as twofold 
—namely, as logic of the general [universal],' or of the 


’ Logic in nothing VuU the. (science of the Imoa of thought, as thought. It con¬ 
cerns itself only witli the form of thought, au<l takes no cognizance of the 
matter — Uiat is, of the inilnituUe of the objects to which thought is applied. 

N’ow Kant is wrong, when lie divides logie into logic of tho general and of 
the ])articular use of the understanding. 

He says the logic of tlie particular use of the understanding contains tho 
laws of right thinking upon any particular sot of objoctH. This sort of logic 
ho calls tho organon of this or that seienco. It is difficult to discover what he 
means by his logic of the particular uao of the undoratanding. From his de¬ 
scription, we are loft in doubt whether he moans by this logic induction, that 
is, tho organon of science in general, or the laws which regulate i.he objects, a 
ricionce of wliich )io sfieks to establish.—In eitlier case, the application of the 
lerm logic is inadmissible. To regard logic the organon of science, is absurd, 
iS indeed Kant himself afterward shows (page 9t), It knows nothing of this or 
:hat object. The matter employed in syllogisius is used for the sake of example 
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particular use of the understanding. The first contains 
the absolutely necessary laws of thought, without which 
no use whatever of the understanding is possible, and gives 
laws therefore to the understanding, without regard to the 
difference of objects on which it may be employed. The 
logic of the particular use of the understanding contains 
the laws of correct thinking upon a particular class of ob¬ 
jects. The former may be called elemental logic—the latter, 
the organon of this or that particular science. The latter is 
for the most part employed in the schools, as a propaideutic 
to the sciences, although, indeed, according to the course 
of human reason, it is the last thing we arrive at, when the 
science has been already matured, and needs only the fin¬ 
ishing touches toward its correction and completion; for 
our knowledge of the objects of our attempted science 
must be tolerably extensive and complete before we can 
indicate the laws by which a science of these objects can 
be established. 

General logic is again either pure or applied. In the 


only; all forms of syllogisms might be expressed in signs. Logicians have never 
been able clearly to see this. Tlioy have never been able clearly to delinc the 
extent of their science, to know, in fact, what their science really treated of. 
They have never seen that it Iras to do only with the formal, and never with 
the material in tiiought, Tlio science lias broken down its proper barriers to 
let in contributions from metapliyaic.s, psychology, otc. It is common enough, 
for example, to say that Bacon’s Novnm Organum entirely superseded the 
Organon of Aristotle., But the one slates the laws under which a knowledge 
of objects is possible; the otiior the subjective laws of thought. The spliores 
of the two are utterly distinct. 

Kant very properly states that pure logic is alone properly science. Strictly 
speaking, applied logic cannot be a division of general logic. It is more cor¬ 
rectly applied psychology;—psychology treating in a practical manner of tho 
conditions under which thought is employed. 

It may be noted here, that what Kant calls Transcendental Logic i.s properly 
not logic at all, but a division of metapliysics. For his Categories contain mat¬ 
ter —68 regards thought at least. Take, for example, tho category of ExisUince. 
Those categories, no doubt, are the forms of the matter given to us by experi¬ 
ence. They are, according to Kant, not derived from experience, but purely 
a priori. But logic is concerned exclusively about the form of thought, and 
has nothing to do with this or that conception, whether o priori or a posteriori. 

See Sir 'William Hamilton’s Edition of Keid’s Works, passim. It is to Sir 
William Hamilton, one of the greatest logicians, perhaps the greatest, since 
Aristotle, and certainly one of the acotest tliinkers of any time, that the Trans¬ 
lator is indebted for the above view of the subject of logic.— Tr. 
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ormer, we abatraet all the empirical conditions under which 
;he understanding is exercised; for example, the influence 
of the senses, the play of the fantasy or imagination, the 
laws of the memory, the force of habit, of inclination, etc., 
consequently also, the sources of prejudice—in a word, we 
abstract all causes from which particular cognitions arise, 
because these causes regard the understanding under certain 
circumstances of its application, and, to the knowledge of 
them experience is required. Pure general logic has to do, 
therefore, merely with pure a ‘priori principles, and is a 
canon of understanding and reason, but only in respect 
of the formal part of their use, be the content what it may, 
empirical or transcendental. General logic is called ap¬ 
plied, when it is directed to the laws of the use of the 
understanding, under the subjective empirical conditions 
which psychology teaches us. It has therefore empirical 
principles, although, at the same time, it is in so far general, 
that it applies to the exercise of the understanding, without 
regard to the difference of objects. On this account, more¬ 
over, it is neither a canon of the understanding in general, 
nor an oiganon of a particular science, but merely a cathartic 
of the human understanding. 

In general logic, therefore, that part which constitutes 
pure logic must bo carefully distinguished from that which 
constitutes applied (though still general) logic. The former 
alone is properly science, although short and dry, as the 
methodical ex])osition of an elemental doctrine of the un¬ 
derstanding ought to be. In this, therefore, logicians must 
always bear in mind two rules: 

1, As general logic, it makes abstraction of all content 
of the cognition of the understanding, and of the differ¬ 
ence of objects, and has to do with nothing but the mere 
form of thought. 

2, As pure logic, it has no empirical principles, and 
consequently draws nothing (contrary to the common per¬ 
suasion) from psychology, which therefore has no influence 
on the canon of the understanding. It is a demonstrated 
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doctrine, and everything in it must be certain completely 
a priori. 

What I call applied logic (contrary to the common ac¬ 
ceptation of this term, according to which it should contain 
certain exercises for the scholar, for which pure logic gives 
the rules), is a representation of the understanding, and of 
the rules of its necessary employment in concreto, that is 
to say, under the accidental conditions of the subject, which 
may either hinder or promote this employment, and which 
are all given only empirically. Thus applied logic treahs of 
attention, its impediments and consequences, of the origin 
of error, of the state of doubt, hesitation, conviction, etc., 
and to it is related pure general logic in the same way that 
pure morality, which contains only the necessary moral laws 
of a free will, is related to practical ethics, which considers 
these laws under all the impediments of feelings, inclina¬ 
tions, and passions to which men arc more or less subjected, 
and which never can furnisii us with a true and demon¬ 
strated science, becuu.se it, as well as applied logic, requires 
empirical and psychological principles. 

II —Of Transcendental Logic 

General logic, as we have seen, makes abstraction of all 
content of cognition, that is, of all relation of cognition to 
its object, and regards only the logical form in the relation 
of cognitions to each other, that is, the form of thought in 
general. But as we have both pure and empirical intuitions 
(as transcendental aesthetic proves), in like manner a distinc¬ 
tion might be drawn between pure and empirical thought 
(of objects). In this case, there would exist a kind of logic, 
in which we should not make abstraction of all content of 
cognition; for that logic which should comprise merely the 
laws of pure thought (of an object), would of course exclude 
all those cognitions which were of empirical content. This 
kind of logic would also examine the origin of our cogni¬ 
tions of objects, so far as that origin cannot be ascribed to 
the objects themselves; while, on the contrary, general logic 
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has nothing to do with the origin of our cognitions, but con¬ 
templates our representations, be they given primitively 
a priori in ourselves, or be they only of empirical origin, 
solely according to the laws which the understanding ob¬ 
serves in employing them in the process of thought, in rela¬ 
tion to each other. Consequently, general logic treats of 
the form of the understanding only, which can be applied 
to representations, from whatever source they may have 
arisen. 

And here 1 shall make a remark which the reader must 
bear well in mind in the course of the following considera¬ 
tions; to wit, that not every cognition a priori, but only 
those through which we cognize that and how certain rep¬ 
resentations (intuitions or eoncoptious) are applied or are 
possible only a priori; that is to say, the a priori possibility 
of cognition and iha a priori use of it are transcendental. 
Therefore neither is space, nor any a priori geometrical 
determination of space, a transcendental representation, but 
only the knowledge that such a representation is not of 
empirical origin, and the possibility of its relating to objects 
of exjiericnce, although itself a priori, can be called tran¬ 
scendental. So also the application of space to objects in 
general would be transcendental; but if it be limited 
to objects of sense, it is empirical. Thus, the distinction 
of the transcendental and empirical belongs only to the 
critique of cognitions, and docs not concern the relation 
of these to their object. 

Accordingly, in the expectation that there may perhaps 
bo conceptions which relate a priori to objects, not as pure 
or sensuous intuitions, but merely as acts of pure thought 
(which arc therefore conceptions, but neither of empirical 
nor assthetieal origin)—in this expectation, I say, we form to 
ourselves, by anticipation, the idea of a science of pure un¬ 
derstanding and rational' cognition, by means of which w© 
may cogitate objects entirely a priori. A science of this 

^ Vernimfterhenntniss. Tlio words reason, rationed, will always be conflned 
in this trantilatioii to the rendering of Vernunft and its derivatives.— Tr. 
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kind, which should determine the origin, the extent, and 
the objective validity of such cognitions, must be called 
Transcendental Logic, because it has not, like general logic, 
to do with the laws of understanding and reason in relation 
to empirical as well as pure rational cognitions without dis¬ 
tinction, but concerns itself with these only in an a priori 
relation to objects. 

Ill —Of the division of Oerieral Logic into Analytic 
and Dialectic 

The old question with which people sought to push logi¬ 
cians into a corner, so that they must either have recourse to 
pitiful sophisms or confess their ignorance, and consequently 
the vanity of their whole art, is this—“What is truth?" 
The definition of the word tndh —to wit, “the accordance of 
the cognition with its object"—is presupposed in the ques¬ 
tion; but wo desire to be told, in the answer to it, what 
is the universal and secure criterion of the truth of every 
cognition. 

To know what questions we may reasonably propose, is 
in itself a strong evidence of sagacity and intelligence. For 
if a question be in itself absurd and unsusceptible of a 
rational answer, it is attended with the danger—not to 
mention the shame that falls u]>ou the person who propo.ses 
it—of seducing the unguarded listener into making absurd 
answers, and we are presented with the ridiculous spectacle 
of one (as the ancients said) “milking the he-goat, and the 
other holding a sieve.” 

If truth consists in the accordance of a cognition with its 
object, this object must be, ipso facto, distinguished from 
all others; for a cognition is false if it does not accord with 
the object to which it relates, although it contains something 
which may be affirmed of other objects. Now a universal 
criterion of truth would be that which is valid for all cogni¬ 
tions, without distinction of their objects. But it is evident 
that since, in the case of such a criterion, we make abstrac¬ 
tion of all the content of a cognition (that is, of all relation 
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to its object), and trutb relates precisely to this content, it 
must be utterly absurd to ask for a mark of the truth of this 
content of cognition; and that, accordingly, a sufficient, 
and at the same time universal, test of truth cannot possibly 
be found. As we have already tcrtried the content of a cog¬ 
nition its matter^ wo shall say; “Of the truth of our cogni¬ 
tions in respect of their matter, no universal test can be 
demanded, because such a demand is self-contradictory.’’ 

On the other hand, with regard to our cognition in re¬ 
spect of its mere form (excluding all content), it is equally 
manifest that logic, in so far as it exhibits the universal 
and necessary laws of the understanding, must in these very 
laws present us with criteria of trutii. Whatever contra¬ 
dicts those rules is false, because thereby the understanding 
is made to contradicst its own universal laws of thought; that 
is, to (‘.ontradiet itself, d'bese criteria, however, apply solely 
to the form of truth, that is, of thought in general, and 
in so far they are perfectly accurate, yet not suilicicnt. For 
although a cognition may be perfectly accurate as to logical 
form, that is, not self-contradictory, it is notwithstanding 
quite possible that it may not stand in agreement with its 
object. Consequently, the merely logical criterion of truth, 
namely, the accovdanee of a cognition with the universal and 
formal laws of understanding and reason, is nothing more 
than the crndilio sine qua non, or negative condition of all 
truth. Further than this logic cannot go, and the error 
which depends not on the form, but on the content of the 
cognition, it has no test to discover. 

General logic, then, resolves the whole formal business 
of understanding and reason into its elements, and exhibits 
them as principles of all logical judging of our cognitions. 
This part of logic may, therefore, be called Analytic, and 
is at least the negative test of truth, because all cognitions 
must first of all be estimated and tried according to these 
laws before we proceed to investigate them in respect of their 
content, in order to discover whether they contain positive 
truth in regard to their object. Because, however, the mere 

X 1 —SCTENCB-6 
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form of a cognition, accurately as it may accord with logi¬ 
cal laws, is insufficient to supply us with material (objective) 
truth, no one, by means of logic alone, can venture to pred¬ 
icate anything of or decide concerning objects, unless he 
has obtained, independently of logic, well-grounded infor¬ 
mation about them, in order afterward to examine, according 
.to logical laws, into the use and connection, in a cohering 
whole, of that infortnation, or, what is still better, merely to 
test it by them. Notwithstanding, there lies so seductive a 
charm in the possession of a specious art like this—an art 
which gives to all our cognitions the form of the understand¬ 
ing, although with respect to the content thereof we may be 
sadly deficient—that general logic, which is merely a canon 
of judgment, has been employed as an organon for the actual 
production, or rather for the semblance of production of 
objective assertions, and has thus been grossly misapplied. 
Now general logic, in its assumed chai’aeter of organon, is 
called Dialectic. 

Different as are the significations in which the ancients 
used this term for a science or an art, we may safely infer, 
from their actual employment of it, that with them it was 
nothing else than a logic of illusion—a sophistical art for 
giving ignorance, nay, even intentional sophistries, the color¬ 
ing of truth, in which the thoroughness of procedure which 
logic requires was imitated, and their topic' employed to 
cloak the empty pretensions. Now it may be taken as a 
safe and useful warning, that general logic, considered as 
an organon, must always be a logic of illusion, that is, be 
dialectical, for, as it teaches us nothing whatever respecting 
the content of our cognitions, but merely the formal condi¬ 
tions of their accordance with the understanding, which do 
not relate to and are (piito indill'ercnt in respect of objects, 


' Tilt! Topic (Topica) o[ tho ancients was a division o£ the intellectual in- 
titniction thou prevalent, with the do3i(!;n o£ setting fortli tho proper method of 
reasoning on any given proposition—according to certain distinctions of the 
genus, the species, etc., of the siilijecl and predicate; of words, analogies, and 
the like. It of course contained also a code of laws for syllogistical disputa¬ 
tion. It was not necessarily an aid to sophistry.—TV. 
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any attempt to employ it as an instrument (organon) in or¬ 
der to extend and enlarge the range of our knowledge must 
end in mere prating; any one being ale to maintain or 
oppose, with some appearance of truth, any single asser¬ 
tion whatever. 

Sucli instruction is quite unbecoming the dignity of 
philosophy. For these reasons we have chosen to denomi¬ 
nate this part of logic Dialectic, in the sense of a critique of 
dialectical illusion, and we wish the term to be so under¬ 
stood in this place. 

IV-oy the division of Transcendental Logic into Transcen- 
dental Analgtic and Dialectic 

In transcendental logic we isolate the understanding (as in 
transcendental aisthetic tlio sensibility) and select from our 
cognitic’U merely that part of tliought which has its origin in 
the understanding alone. The exercise of this pure cogni¬ 
tion, however, depends upon this as its condition, that ob¬ 
jects to which it may be applied be given to us in intuition, 
for without intuition the whole of our cognition is without 
objects, and is tliereforo quite void. Tliat part of transcen¬ 
dental logic, then, whieli treats of the elements of pure cog¬ 
nition of the understanding, and of the principles without 
which no object at all can be thought, is transcendental 
analytic, and at the same time a logic of truth. For no 
cognition can contradict it, without losing at the same time 
all content, that is, losing all reference to an object, and 
therefore all trutli. But because we are very easily seduced 
into employing these jmre cognitions and principles of 
the understanding by themselves, and that even beyond the 
boundaries of experience, which yet is the only source 
whence we can obtain matter (objects) on which those pure 
conceptions may be employed—understanding runs the risk 
of making, by means of empty sophisms, a material and 
objective use of the mere formal principles of the pure 
understanding, and of passing judgments on objects without 
distinction—objects which are not given to us, nay, perhaps 
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cannot be given to us in any way. Now, as it ought prop¬ 
erly to be only a canon for judging of the empirical use of 
the understanding, this kind of logic is misused when we 
seek to employ it as an organon of the universal and un¬ 
limited exorcise of the understanding, and attempt with the 
pure understanding alone to judge synthetically, affirm, and 
determine respecting objects in general. In this case the 
exercise of the pure understanding becomes dialectical. 
The second part of our transcendental logic must therefore 
be a critique of dialectical illusion, and this critique we 
shall term Transcendental Dialectic—not meaning it as an 
art of producing dogmatically such illusion (an art which 
is unfortunately too current among the practitioners of 
metaphysical juggling), but as a critique of understanding 
and reason in regard to their hyperphysical use. This 
critique will expose the groundless nature of the pretensions 
of these two faculties, and invalidate their claims to the 
discovery and enlargement of our cognitions merely by 
means of transcendental principles, and show that tlie proper 
employment of these faculties is to test the judgments made 
by the pure understanding, and to guard it from sophistical 
delusion. ^_ 

TRANSCENDENTAL LOGIC 
FIRST DIVISION 


TRANSCENDENTAL ANALYTIC 
^ 1 

Transcendental analyti(; is the dissection of the whole of 
our a priori knowledge into the elements of the pure cog¬ 
nition of the understanding. In order to effect our purpose, 
it is necessary, Ist, That the conceptions bo pure and not 
empirical; 2d, That they belong not to intuition and sensi¬ 
bility, but to thought and understanding; 3d, That they be 
elementary eonceptions, and, as such, quite different from 
deduced or compound conceptions; 4th, That our table of 
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these elementary conceptions be complete, and fill up the 
whole sphere of the pure understanding. Now this com¬ 
pleteness of a sciciico cannot be accepted with confidence on 
the guarantee of a mere estimate of its existence in an ag¬ 
gregate formed only by means of repeated experiments and 
attempts. The completeness which we require is possible 
only by means of an idea of the totality of the a priori cog¬ 
nition of the understanding, and through the thereby de¬ 
termined division of the <‘,ouceptions which form tlie said 
whole; c.onsequontly, only by means of their connection in 
a system. Pure understanding distinguishes itself not 
merely from everytliing empirical, but also completely from 
all sensibility. It is a unity self-subsistent, self-sullicient, 
and not to be enlarged by any additions from without, 
llenco the sum of its cognition constitutes a system to be 
determined by and comprised under an idea; and the com- 
plctonoss and articulation of this system can at the same 
time serve as a t(!st of the correctness and genuineness of all 
the parts of cognition tliat belong to it. The whole of this 
part of transcendental logic consists of two books, of which 
the one contains tlie conceptions, and the other the principles 
of pure understanding. 

TRANSCENDENTAL ANALYTIC—BOOK I 
ANALYTIC OF CONCEPTIONS 
S 2 

By the term “Analytic of Conceptions,’’ I do not under¬ 
stand the analysis of tliese, or the usual process in philo¬ 
sophical investigations of dissecting tlie conceptions which 
present Iheinsel ves, according to tlieir content, and so making 
them clear: but I mean the hitherto little attempted dissec¬ 
tion of the faculty of understanding itself, in order to inves¬ 
tigate the possibility of conceptions a priori, by looking for 
them in the understanding alone, as their birthplace, and 
analyzing the pure use of this faculty. For this is the 
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proper duty of a transcendental philosophy; what remains 
is the logical treatment of the conceptions in philosophy in 
general. We shall therefore follow up the pure conceptions 
even to their germs and beginnings in the human under¬ 
standing, in which they lie, until they are developed on 
occasions presented by experience, and, freed by the same 
understanding from the empirical conditions attaching to 
them, are set forth in their unalloyed purity. 

ANALYTIC OF CONCEPTIONS 
ClIAP'l'KH I 

OF THE TRANSCKNDKNTAU CLEW TO THE DISCOVERY OF 
ALL PURE CONCEPTIONS OF THE UNDERSTANDING 

introducUjry 

§ S 

When we call into play a faculty of cognition, different 
conceptions manifest tiiemselvcs according to the different 
circumstances, and make known this faculty, and assemble 
themselves into a more or less extensive collection, accord¬ 
ing to the time or penetration that has been applied to the 
consideration of them. Where this process, conducted as it 
is, mechanically, so to speak, will end, cannot be determined 
with certainty. Besides, the conceptions which we discover 
in this haphazard manner present themselves by no means in 
order and systematic unity, but are at last coupled together 
only according to resemblances to each other, and arranged 
in series, according to the quantity of their content, from the 
simpler to the more complex—.series which are anything but 
systematic, though not altogether without a certain kind of 
method in their construction. 

Transcendental philosophy has the advantage, and more¬ 
over the duty, of searching for its conceptions according to 
a principle; because these conceptions spring pure and un¬ 
mixed out of the understanding as an absolute unity, and 
therefore must be connected with each other according 
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to one conoeption or idea. A connection of this kind, how¬ 
ever, furnishes u.s with a ready prepared rule, by which its 
proper place may be assigned to every pure conception of 
the under.standing, and the completeness of the system of all 
be determined a priori —both which would otherwise have 
been dependent on mere choice or chance. 

TRANSOENDEXTAL CLEW TO THE DISCOVERY OF ALL PURE 
CONCEPTIONS OF THE TTNDERSTAXDINO 

Sect. Of the Logical Use of llic Understanding in general 

S 4 

Tlie understanding was defined above only negatively, as 
a non-sensuous faculty of cognition. Now, independently 
of sensibility, wo cannot possibly have any intuition; conse¬ 
quently, the understanding is no faculty of intuition. But 
besidcis intuition there is no other mode of cognition, except 
through conceptions; consequently, the cognition of every, 
at least of every human, understanding is a cognition through 
conceptions—not intuitive, but discursive. All intuitions, 
as sensuous, depend on affections; conceptions, therefore, 
upon functions. By the word function, I understand the 
unity of the act arranging diverse representations under one 
common repi-esentation. Conceptions, then, are based on 
the spontaneity of thought, as sensuous intuitions are on the 
receptivity of impressions. How, the understanding cannot 
make any other use of these conceptions than to judge by 
means of them. As no representation, except an intuition, 
relates immediately to its object, a conception never relates 
immediately to an object, but only to some other representa¬ 
tion thereof, be that an intuition or itself a conoeption. A 
judgment, therefore, is the mediate cognition of an object, 
consequently the representation of a representation of it. 
In every judgment there is a conception, which applies to, 
and is valid for, many other conceptions, and which among 
these comprehends also a given representation, this last 
being immediately connected with an object. For example. 
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in the judgment, “All bodies arc divisible,” onr conception 
of divisible applies to various other conceptions; among these, 
however, it is here particularly applied to the conception of 
body, and this conception of body relates to certain phe¬ 
nomena which occur to \is. These objects, therefore, are 
mediately represented by the conception of divisibility. All 
juilgmcnts, accordingly, are functions of unity in our repre¬ 
sentations, inasmuch as, instead of an immediate, a higher 
representation, which comprises this and various others, is 
used for our cognition of the object, and thereby many pos¬ 
sible cognitions arc collected into one. But we can reduce 
all acts of the understanding to judgments, so that under¬ 
standing may be represented as the faculty of judging. For 
it is, according to wliat has been said above, a faculty of 
thought. Now thought is cognition by means of concep¬ 
tions. But conceptions, as predicates of possible judg¬ 
ments, relate to some representation of a yet undetermined 
objeet. Thus the conception of body indicates something 
—for example, metal—which can be cognized by means of 
that conception. It is therefore a conception, for the reason 
alone that other roprc.scntations arc contained under it, by 
means of which it can relate to objects. It is therefore the 
predicate to a possible judgment; for example, “Fvery metal 
is a body.” All the functions of the understanding there¬ 
fore can be discovered, when we can complet(dy exhibit the 
functions of unity in judgments. And that this may be 
effected very easily, the following section will show. 


Sect. II— Of the Logical Function of the Understanding 
in Judgments 

§ 5 

If we abstract all the content of a judgment, and consider 
only the intellectual form thereof, we find that the function 
of thought in a judgment can be brought under four heads, 
of which each contains three momenta. These may be con¬ 
veniently represented in the following table: 
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I 

Quantity of judgments 
Universal. 

Particular. 

Singular. 

Ill 

Relation 
Categorical. 
Hypothetical. 
Disjunctive. 

IV 

Modality 
Problematical. 

Assertorical. 

Apodictical. 

As this division a})peurs to diJier in some, though not 
essential points, from the usual technic of logicians, the fol¬ 
lowing observations, for the prevention of otherwise possible 
misunderstanding, will not be without tlieir use. 

1. Logicians say, with justice, that in the use of judg¬ 
ments in syllogisms, singular judgments may be treated like 
universal ones. For, precisely because a singular judgment 
has no extent at all, its predicate cannot refer to a part of 
that which is contained in the conception of the subject and 
be excluded from the rest. The predicate is valid for the 
whole conC(iption just as if it were a general conception, and 
had extent, to the whole of which the predicate applied. On 
the other hand, let us compare a singular with a general 
judgment, merely as a cognition, in regard to quantity. 
The singular jhidgmcnt relates to the general one, as unity 
to infinity, and hs therefore in itself essentially different. 
Thus, if we estimate a singular judgment {^judicium singu- 
lare) not merely according to its intrinsic validity as a judg¬ 
ment, but also as a cognition generally, according to its 
quantity in comparison with that of other cognitions, it is 
then entirely different from a general judgment {judicium 
commune)^ and in a complete table of the momenta of thought 
deserves a separate place—though, indeed, this would not be 


II 

Quality 

Affirmative. 

Negative. 

Infinite. 
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neccssjiry in !i logic liinitcd merely to tlie consideration of 
the nse of judgments in rcf(U-omre to each other. 

2. In like manner, in transecndontal logic, infinite mu.st 
be distinguished from aflin\iative, judgments, although in 
general logic they are riglitly enough classed under altirma- 
tjve. General logic abstracts all content of the; jiredieate 
(tliough it be negative), and only considers whether the said 
predicate be alUrmed or denied of the subj(;et, Hut tran¬ 
scendental logic considers .also the worth or content of tins 
logical afiir)nation--nn ailirmation by means of a merely 
negative ])rcdicat(?, and iminircs how much the sum total 
of our cognition gain.s by this affirmation. For examjilc, 
if T say of the .s<.)ul, “It is not mort.-d''—by this negative 
judgment 1 should at h-asl ward oil error. Now, by the 
])roj)ositiou, “The soul is not mortal,’’ 1 have, in respect 
of tin; logical form, laailly .alliriaed, inasmuch as 1 thereby 
plae.e tin; soul in tla; unlimited sphere of immortal beings. 
Now, because, of the whole sphere of possible eiistenees, 
the mortal oceuiucs one part, and the immortal the (.itlicr, 
neither more nor le.ss is allirmed by the proposition, than 
that the soul is one among the infinite multitude of things 
which remain over, when 1 take away' the wliole mortal part. 
But by this proct'ediug W'O aiammplisli only this much, that 
the infinite sjdiere of all possible exi.stenees is in so far 
limited that the mortal is excluded from it, and the soul 
is placed in the remaining part of the extent of this sphere. 
But this part remains, notwithstanding this exception, infi¬ 
nite, and mort; and more parts may be taken away from the 
whole sphere, without in the slightest degree therehy aug¬ 
menting or affirmatively iletcnruning our (;oiieeption of the 
soul, Thc.se judgments, therefore, infinite in respect of 
their logical extent, arc, in respiect of the content of their 
cognition, merely limitative; and are consuljucntl_y entitled 
to a place in our tran.seendental tabic of all the momenta of 
thouglit in judgments, because the function of the under¬ 
standing exercised by them may pierhaps be of iirijiortancc 
in the field of its pure a priori eoguition. 
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3. All relations ol thought in judgments are tliose («) of 
the predicate to the subject; (A) of the principle to its con- 
sequenci',; (c) of the divided cognition and all the members 
of'the division to each other. In the first of these three 
classes, we consider only two coneejdions; in the second, 
two judgments; in the tliird, several judgments in relation 
to each other. The hypothetical proposition, “If perfect 
justice exists, the obstinately wicked arc punished,’’ con¬ 
tains properly the relation to each other of two proposi¬ 
tions, niMiiely, “Perfect justice exists,’’ and “The obsti¬ 
nately wicked are punished.’’ Whether these propositions 
are in themselves true, is a question not here decided. 
Nothing is (30gitated by means of this judgment except 
a certain consequence. Finally, the disjunctive judgment 
contains a relation of two or more propositions to each 
other—a relation not of consequence, but of logical opposi¬ 
tion, in so far as the sphere of the one proposition excludes 
that of the other. But it contains at the same time a rela¬ 
tion of community, in so far as all the propositions taken to¬ 
gether fill up the sphere of the cognition. The disjunctive 
judgment contains, therefore, the relation of the parts of the 
whole sphere of a cognition, since the sphere of each jiart is 
a compfiernental part of the sphere of the other, each con¬ 
tributing to form the sum total of the divided cognition. 
Take, for example, the proposition, “Tire world exists 
either tbrougti blind chance, or through internal necessity, 
or through an external cause.’’ Each of these propositions 
embraces a part of the sjilicre of our possible cognition as 
to tlie existence of a world; all of them taken together, the 
whole sphere. To take the cognition out of one of these 
spheres, i.s equivalent to placing it in one of the others; and, 
on the other Iiand, to place it tti one sphere is equivalent to 
taking it out of the rest. There is, therefore, in a disjunc¬ 
tive judgment a certain community of cognitions, which 
consists in this, that they mutually exclude each other,, yet 
thereby determine, as a whole, the true cognition, inasmuch 
as, taken together, they make up the complete content of a 
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particular given cognition. And this is ail that I had neces¬ 
sary, for the sake of what follows, to remark in this place. 

4. The modality of judgments is a quite peculiar func¬ 
tion, with this distinguishing characteristic, that it con¬ 
tributes nothing to the content of a judgment (for besides 
quantity, quality, and relation, there Ls nothing more that 
constitutes the content of a judgment), but concerns itself 
only with the value of the copula in relation to thought in 
general. Problematical judgments arc those in which the 
allirmation or negation is accepted as merely possible {ad lib- 
In the aasertorieai, we regard the proposition as real 
(true); in the apodictieal, wo look on it as necessary.' d'hus 
the two judgments {antecedens el consetjuens), the relation of 
which constitutes a hypothetical judgment, likewise those 
(the members of the division) in whoso reciprocity the dis¬ 
junctive consists, are only problematical. Jn the example 
above given, the proposition, “There exists perfect justice,” 
is not stated assortorically, but as an ad libitum judgment, 
which some one may choose to adopt, and the consequence 
alone is assertorical. Hence such judgments may be obvi- 
ou.sly false, and yet, taken ]n’oblcmatically, be conditions 
of onr cognition of tbe truth. Thus the proposition, “The 
w'orld exists only by blind cbanco,” is in the disjunctive 
judgment of problematical imjiort only: that is to say, one 
may accept it for the moment, and it iielps us (like the indi¬ 
cation of the wrong road among all the roads that one can 
take) to lind out the true proposition. The problematical 
])roposition is, therefore, that which expresses only logical 
})ossibility (wliicii is not ohjectivc); that is, it expresses a 
free choice to admit the validity of such a proposition— 
a merely arbitrary receyition of it into the understanding. 
The assertorical speaks of logical reality or truth; as, for 
example, in a hypothetical syllogism, the antecedens presents 
itself in a problematical form in the major, in an assertorical 

' Just as if thougiit wore iu the first inaUince a furiotiou of the underniand- 
in(j] iu the second, of judgment, in the third, of reason. A remark whicli wili 
be explained in the sequel. 
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form in the minor, and it shows that tlie proposition is in 
harmony with the laws of the understanding. The apo- 
dictical pro])osition cogitates the assortorical as determined 
by these very laws of the understanding, consequently as 
athrming a priori, and in this manner it expresses logical 
necessity. Now because all is hero gradually incorporated 
with the understanding—inasmuch as in the lirst place we 
judge problematically; then accept assertorically our judg¬ 
ment as true; lastly, affirm it as inseparably united with the 
understanding, that is, as necessary and apodictical—we may 
safely reckon these three functions of modality as so many 
momenta of thought. 

Sect. Ill—O/' the pure Conccpliiyns of the Uriderstaudviig, 

or CateyoTuiti 

General logic, as has been repeatedly said, makes ab¬ 
straction of all content of cognition, and expects to receive 
representations from some other quarter, in order, by means 
of analysis, to convert tliem into conceptions. On the con¬ 
trary, transcendental logic has lying before it the manifold 
content of a priori sensibility, which transcendental lesthctic 
presents to it in order to give matter to tlie pure coiice|)tions 
of tile understanding, without w'liich transcendental logic 
would have no content, and be therefore utterly void. Now 
space and time contain an infinite diversity of determina¬ 
tions' of pure It prio7'i intuition, but arc nevertheless the 
condition of the mind’s receptivity, under which alone it 
can obtain representations of objects, and which, consc- 
(piontly, must always affect the conception of these objects. 
But the spontaneity of thought requires that this diversity 
be exarnined after a certain manner, received into the mind, 
and connected, in order afterward to form a cognition out 
of it. This process I call synthesis. 

' Kuiit omploya Uio wordu MnnnigfaltigeSf Mannigfaltigkcit, indiilorently, for 
the infinitude of tlio poasiblo doterrainulion of matter, of an intuition (such as 
that of space), etc.—TV. 
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By the word synthesis, in its most general signification, 
I understand the process of joining different representations 
to each other, and of comprehending their diversity in one 
cognition. This synthesis is pure when the diversity is not 
given empirically but a •priori (as that in space and time). 
Our representations must be given previously to any analy¬ 
sis of them; and no conceptions can arise, quoad their con¬ 
tent, analytically. But the synthesis of a diversity (be it 
given a priori or empirically) is the first requisite for the 
production of a cognition, which in its beginning, indeed, 
may be crude and confused, and therefore in need of analy¬ 
sis—still, synthesis is that by which alone the elements of 
our cognitions are collected and united into a certain con¬ 
tent, consequently it is tlie first thing on which we must fix 
our attention, if we wish to investigate the origin of our 
knowledge. 

Synthesis, generally speaking, is, as we shall afterward 
see, tlie mere operation of the imagination—a blind but in¬ 
dispensable function of tho soul, without which we should 
have no cognition whatever, but of tho working of which we 
are seldom even conscious. But to reduce this synthesis to 
conceptions, is a function of the understanding, by means of 
which we attain to cognition, in the proper meaning of the 
term. 

Pure synthesis, represented generally, gives us the pure 
conception of the understanding. But by this pure synthe¬ 
sis, I mean that which rests upon a basis of d priori syntheti¬ 
cal unity. Thus, our numeration (and this is more observa¬ 
ble in large numbers) is a .synthesis according to conceptions, 
because it takes place according to a common basis of 
unity (for examjile, the decade). By means of this concep¬ 
tion, therefore, the unity in tho synthesis of the manifold 
becomes necessary. 

By means of analysis different representations are brought 
under one conception—an operation of which general logic 
treats. On the other hand, the duty of transcendental logic 
is to reduce to conceptions, not representations, but the pure 
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synthesis of repres(!ntations. The first thing which must be 
given to US in order to the d j^nori cognition of all objects, 
is the diversity of the pure intuition; the synthesis of this 
diversity by moans of the imagination is the second; but 
this gives, as yet, no cognition. The conceptions which give 
unity to t.his pure synthesis, and whicli consist solely in the 
representation of this necessary synthetical unity, furnish 
the third retprisite for the cognition of an object, and these 
conceptions are given by the understanding. 

The same function whicli gives unity to the different rep¬ 
resentations in a judgment, gives also unity to the mere syn¬ 
thesis of different representations in un intuition; and this 
unity we call the pure eoueeption of the understanding. 
Thus, the same understanding, and by the same operations, 
whereby in conceptions, by moans of analytical unity, it pro¬ 
duced the logical form of a judgment, introduces, by means 
of the synthetical unity of the manifold in'intuition, a tran¬ 
scendental content into its representations, on which account 
they are called pure couceptious of the understanding, and 
they apply «iiriori to objects, a result not within the power 
of general logic.' 

In this manner, there arise exactly so many jnire con¬ 
ceptions of the undoi'.stauding, applying n priori to objects 
of intuition in general, as there are logical functions in all 
possible judgments. For there is no other function or fac¬ 
ulty existing in the understanding besides those enumerated 
in that table. These conceptions we shall, with Aristotle, 
call categories, our pur])o,se being originally identical with 
his, notwithstanding the great difference in the execution. 

TABLK OF THE CATEGOKIES 

II 

Of Quality 
Reality. 

Negation. 

Limitation. 

' Only because this is beyond the sphere of logic proper. Kant ’s remark is 
unnecessary.— TV. 


1 

Of Quantity 
Unity. 
Plurality. 
Totality. 
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III 

Of Relation 

Of Inherence and Subsistence (substantia et accidens). 

Of Causality and Dependence (cause and effect). 

Of Community (reciprocity between the agent and patient). 

IV 

Of Modality 

Possibility—Impossibility 
Existence—Non-existence 
Necessity—Contingence 

This, then, is a catalogue of all the originally pure con¬ 
ceptions of the synthesis which the understanding contains 
tt priori, and these conceptions alone entitle it to be called a 
pure understanding; inasmuch as only by them it can render 
the manifold of intuition conceivable, in other words, think 
an object of intuition. This division is made .systematically 
from a common principle, namely, the faculty of judgment 
(which is just the same as the power of thought), and has 
not arisen rhapsodically from a search at haphazard after 
pure conceptions, respecting the full number of which we 
never could be certain, inasmuch as we employ induction 
alone in our search, without considering that in this way we 
can never understand wherefore precisely these conceptions, 
and none others, abide in the pure understanding. It was a 
de.sign worthy of an acute thinker like Aristotle, to search for 
these fundamental conceptions.* Destitute, however, of any 


‘ “Tl is a .serious error to imiif-mo Unit, ni liis Categories, Arisiotle proposed, 
like Kant, ‘an analysis of the elemeiiM of Jniinmi reason.’ The ends proposed 
by the two philosophers wore different, even oppo,sud. In their .several Catego¬ 
ries, Aristotle atlemptod a synthesis of things in their multiplicity—a chiHsilica- 
tion of objects real, but in relation to thoiiglil; Kant, an analysis of mind in ihs 
unity—a dissection of thonglit, pure, but in relation to its objects. The predica- 
nienta of Arislotlo are thus objective, of things as iindorsiuod; those of Kant 
subjective, of the mind as understanding. Tho former are results a posteriori — 
tiie creations of abstraction and generalization; tlio latter, anticipations a priori 
—tlie conditions of those acts thcinselvea. ft is true, that as the one scheme 
exhibits the unity of thought diverging into plurality, in appliance to its objects, 
and as the other exhibits tho multiplicity of those objects converging toward 
unity by tlie collective determination of thought; wliile, at the same time, lan¬ 
guage usually confounds the subjective and objective under a common term;— 
it is certainly true, that some elements in the one table coincide in name with 
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guiding principle, ho picked them up just as they occurred 
to him, and at first hunted out ten, which he called categories 
{predicaments). Afterward he believed that he had discov¬ 
ered five others, which were added under the name of post 
predicaments. But his catalogue still remained defective. 
Besides, there are to be found among them some of the 
modes of pure sensibility {quaudo, uhi, situs, also prius, 
sirnul), and likewise an empirical conception {motus )—which 
can by no means belong to this genealogical register of the 
pure understanding. Moreover, there are deduced conccf)- 
tions {actio, qiassio) enumerated among tlie original con- 
oeptions, and of the latter, some are entirely wanting. 

With riigard to these,' it is to be remarked, that the cate¬ 
gories, as the true primitive conceptions of the pure under¬ 
standing, have also tlieir pure deduced conceptions, which, 
in a comphite system of transcendental idiilosophy, must by 
no means be passed over; though in a merely critical essay 
we must be contented with the simple mention of the fact. 

Let it be allowed me to call these pure, but deduced con¬ 
ceptions of tiu! understanding, tlio predicahles' of the pure 
understanding, in contradistinction to predicaments. If we 
are in jiossession of the original and primitive, the deduced 
and subsidiary conceptions can easily be added, and the 
genealogical tree of the understanding completely deline¬ 
ated. As my present aim is not to set forth a complete sys¬ 
tem, but merely the principles of one, I reserve this task for 
another time. It may be easily executed by any one who 
will refer to the ontological manuals, and subordinate to the 

some olemonts m tlic otlior. Tliis coinoiileiioe i.s, liowovor, only equivociil. In 
reality, the whole Kantian calef-orioa niiiMt bo o.veiudoil I'roiii the Aj-iatotelie list, 
aa I'ntia Tiitimis, as noliones secunche —in slioi't, iia (letenninationa of thought, 
and not genera of real while the sovor.'il eleinouta would be specially 

t;xclude<l, as partUU, prinUhu-, trtxusceiuUidP tiU:.-— naiiiiUinIs [Sir W.) UfiSays 
and Discussionn 

' The iiiediiables of Kant arc quite diireroiil Itom tlioso of Arialotlo and 
ancient and moiieru logicians. Tire five predieablea are of a logical, and not, 
like those of Kant, of a inetaphyaico-ontologieal import. Tliey were enounced 
as a coniploU) emiiniTalion of all the poaaible inodoa of predication. Kaiit'a 
predieablea, on ilie contrary, do not poaacaa this iitoroly foniral and logical cliar- 
uetor, but have a real or inetapliysieal content.— Tr. 
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category of causality, for example, the predicables of force, 
action, passion; to that of community, those of presence and 
resistance; to the categories of modality, those of origina¬ 
tion, extinction, change; and so with the rest. The catego¬ 
ries combined with the modes of pure sensibility, or with 
one another, afford a great number of deduced a priori 
conceptions; a complete enumeration of which would be 
a useful and not unpleasant, but in this place a perfectly 
dispensable occupation. 

I purposely omit the definitions of the categories in this 
treatise. I shall analyze these conceptions only so far as is 
necessary for the doctrine of method, which is to form a part 
of this critique. In a system of pure reason, definitions of 
them would be with Jitstice demanded of mo, but to give 
them here would only hide from our view the main aim of 
our investigation, at the same time raising doubts and objec¬ 
tions, the consideration of which, without injustice to our 
main purpose, may be very well postponed till another op¬ 
portunity. Meanwhile, it ought to be sufficiently clear, from 
the little we have already said on this subject, that the for¬ 
mation of a complete vocabulary of pure conceptions, accom¬ 
panied by all the requisite explanations, is not only a possi¬ 
ble, but an easy undertaking. The compartments already 
exist; it is only necessary to fill them up; and a systematic 
topic like the present, indicates with perfect precision the 
proper place to which each conception belongs, while it 
readily points out any that have not yet been filled up. 

§7 

Our table of the categories suggests considerations of 
some importance, which may perhaps have significant results 
in regard to the scientific form of all rational cognitions. 
For, that this table is useful in the theoretical part of phi¬ 
losophy, nay, indispensable for the sketching of the com¬ 
plete plan of a science, so far as that science rests upon 
conceptions a priori^ and for dividing it mathematically, ac¬ 
cording to fixed principles, is most manifest from the fact 
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that it contains all the elementary conceptions of the under¬ 
standing, nay, even the form of a system of these in the 
understanding itself, and consequently indicates all the mo¬ 
menta, and also the internal arrangement of a projected 
speculative science, as I have elsewliore shown.' Here 
follow some of these observations, 

I. This table, which contains four classes of conceptions 
of the understanding, may, in the first instance, be divided 
into two classes, the first of which relates to objects of intui¬ 
tion—pure as well as empirical; the second, to the existence 
of these objects, either in relation to one another, or to the 
understanding. 

The former of these classes of categories I would entitle 
the mathematical, and the latter the dynamical categories. 
The former, as we see, has no correlates; these are only to 
be found in the second class. This dilferonce must have 
a ground in the nature of the human understanding. 

II. The number of the categories in each class is always 
the same, namely, three;—a fact which also demands some 
consideration, because in all otlier cases division a priori 
through conceptions is necessarily dichotomy. It is to be 
added, that the tliird category in caidi triad always arises 
from the combination of the second with the first. 

Thus Totality is nothing else but Plurality contemplated 
as Unity; Limitation is merely llcality conjoined with Ne¬ 
gation; Cominunity is the Causality of a Substance, recip¬ 
rocally determining, and determined by, other substances; 
and finally. Necessity is nothing but Existence, which is 
given through the Possibility itself.’ Let it not be sup¬ 
posed, however, that the third category is merely a deduced 
and not a primitive conception of the pure understanding. 
Por the conjunction of the first and second, in order to pro¬ 
duce the third conception, requires a particular function of 
the understanding, wliich is by no means identical with 


^ In tho ‘’Metaphysical Principles of Natural Science.” 

^ Kant’s racaniiijf is: A necessary existence is an oxistonc© whose existonco 
is given in the very possibility of its existence.-— -Ti'. 
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those wliicli are exercised in the first and second. Thus, 
the conception of a number (which belongs to the category 
of Totality), is not always j)ossiblc, where the conceptions 
of multitude and unity exist (for example, in the represen¬ 
tation of the infinite). Or, if 1 conjoin the conception of a 
cause with that of a substance, it does not follow that the 
conception of injluence, that is, how one substance can be 
the cause of something in another substance, will be under¬ 
stood from that. Thus it is evident, that a particular act of 
the understanding is here necessary; and so in the other 
instances. 

III. With respect to one category, namely, that of com¬ 
munity, which is found in the third class, it is not so easy as 
with the others to detect its accordance with the form of the 
disjunctive judgment which corresponds to it in the table 
of the logical functions. 

In order to assure ourselves of this accordance, we must 
observe: that in every disjunctive 3 udginent, the sphere of 
the judgment (that is, the complex of all that is contained 
in it) is represented as a whole divided into parts; and, since 
one part cannot be contained in the other, they are cogitated 
as co-ordinated with, not subordinated to each other, so that 
they do not determine each other unilaterally, as in a linear 
series, but reciprocally, as in an aggregate—(if one member 
of the division is posited, all the rest are excluded; and 
conversely). 

Now a like connection is cogitated in a whole of things; 
for one thing is not subordinated, as clfect, to another as 
cause of its existence, but, on the contrary, is co-ordinated 
contemporaneously and reciprocally, as a cause in relation to 
the determination of the others (for example, in a body—the 
parts of which mutually attract and repel each other). And 
this is an entirely difi'ereut kind of connection from that 
which we find in the more relation of the cause to the effect 
(the principle to the consequence), for in such a connection 
the consequence does not in its turn determine the principle, 
and therefore does not constitute, with the latter, a whole—> 
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just as the Creator docs not with the world make up a whole. 
The process of understanding by which it represents to itself 
the. sphere of a divided conception, is employed also when 
we think of a thing as divisible; and, in the same manner 
as the members of the division in the former exclude one 
another, and yet are connected in one sphere, so tlie under¬ 
standing represents to itself the parts of the latter, as having 
—each of tliem—an existence (as substances), independently 
of the others, and yet as united in one whole. 

§8 

In the transcendental philosophy of the ancients, there 
exists one more leading division, wliieh contains pure con¬ 
ceptions of tlie understanding, and which, although not 
numbered among the categories, ought, according to them, 
as conceptions a 'priori^ to be valid of objects. But in this 
case they would augment the number of the categories; 
which cannot be. These arc set forth in the proposition, so 
renowned among the schoolmen —Quodlibet ens est UNUM, 
VEKUM, KONiJM. " Now, though tlie inferences from this 
principle were mere tautological propositions, and though it 
is allowed only by courtesy to retain n place in modern rnet- 
aphysic.s, yet a thought which maintained itself for such a 
length of time, however empty it seems to be, deserves an 
investigation of its origin, and justifies the conjecture that it 
must be grounded in some law of the understanding, which, 
as i.s often the case, has only been erroneously interpreted. 
These pretended transcendental predicates are, in fact, noth¬ 
ing but logical requisites and criteria of all cognition of ob¬ 
jects, and they employ, as the basi.s for this cognition, tlie 
categories of Quantity, namely. Unity, Plurality, and Total¬ 
ity. But these, wliicdi must be taken as material conditions, 
that IS, as belonging to the possibility of things themselves, 
they employed merely in a formal signification, us belonging 
to the logical requisites of all cognition, and yet most un¬ 
guardedly changed these criteria of thought into properties 
of objects as things in themselves. Now, in every cogni- 
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tion of au object, there is unity of conception, which may be 
called qxialitative unity, so far as by this term we understand 
only the unity in our connection of the manifold; for exam¬ 
ple, unity of the theme in a play, an oration, or a story. 
Secondly, there is truth in respect of the deductions from 
it. The more true deductions we have from a given con¬ 
ception, the moi'e criteria of its objective reality. This we 
might call the qualitative, plurality of characteristic marks, 
which belong to a conception as to a common foundation, 
but are not cogitated as a quantity in it. Thirdly, there is 
perfection —which consists in this, that the plurality falls 
back upon the unity of the conception, and accords com¬ 
pletely with that conception, and with no other. This we 
may denominate qitaUtativc completeness. Hence it is evi¬ 
dent that these logical criteria of the jiossibility of cognition 
are merely the three categories of Quantity modified and 
transformed to suit an unauthorized manner of applying 
them. That is to say, the tiiree categories, in whicli the 
unity in the production of the quantum must be homogene¬ 
ous throughout, are transformed solely with a view to the 
connection of heterogeneous parts of cognition in one act 
of consciousness, by means of the quality of the cognition, 
which is the principle f>f that connection. Tlius the crite¬ 
rion of the ]»o.ssibility of a conception (not of its object), is 
the definition of it, in which the unity of the conception, the 
truth of all that may be immediately deduced from it, and 
finally, the completeness of what has been thus deduced, 
constitute the requisites for the reproduction of the whole 
conception. Thus, also, the criterion or test of a hypothe¬ 
sis is the intelligibility of the received principle of explana¬ 
tion, or its unity (without help from any subsidiary hypoth¬ 
esis)—the truth of our deductions from it (consistency with 
each other and with experience)—and lastly, the complete¬ 
ness of the principle of the explanation of these deductions, 
which refer to neither morfe nor less than what was admitted 
in the hypothesis, restoring analytically and a posteriori, 
what was cogitated synthetically and a priori. By the con- 
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ceptions, therefore, of Unity, Truth, and Perfection, we 
have made no addition to the transcendental table of the 
categories, which is complete without them. We have, on 
the contrai’j, merely employed the three categories of quan¬ 
tity, setting aside their application to objects of experience, 
as general logical laws of the consistency of cognition with 
itself.' 


ANALYTIC OF CONCEPTIONS 
Chaptkr II 

OF THE DEDUCTION OF THE I'D HE CONCEPTIONS OP THE 
UNDERSTANDINO 

Sect. I— 0/ t]i.e Prin-ciples of a Transcendental Deduction 

in general 

§9 

Teachers of jurisprudence, when speaking of rights and 
claims, distinguish in a cause the question of right {quid 
juris) from the question of fact (quid facti), and while they 
demand proof of both, they give to the proof of the former, 
which goes to establish right or claim in law, the name of 
Deductio)!. Now we make use of a great number of cm-" 
pirical coneoptiou.s, without opposition from any one; and 
consider ourselvc.s, even without any attempt at deduction, 
justified in attaching to them a .sense, and a supposititious 
significance, because we have always experience at hand to 
demonstrate their objective reality. There exist also, how- 


' Kant’s iiieaiiinf; in Llio foregoing cJiapter is this: Tlio.sii three eoiiceptiona 
of unity, truth, and goodness, applied tis predicates to thiiirrs, are the tlireo cate¬ 
gories of quantity iuid(T a diiforent form. Tlieso three categories liave an im- 
raodiato reiatioii to thin^rs, as plieiiomona; without tlieiii wo could form no con¬ 
ceptions of external objects. Put in the abovc-inenliouod proposition, they are 
changed into logical conditions of thought, and then unwittingly transformed 
into properties of things in tliemseivcs. These conceptions are properly logical 
or formal, and not metaphy.sical or material. The threo categories are quanti¬ 
tative: these conceplions, qualitative. They are logical conditions employed as 
nolaphysical conceptions—one of the very commonest errors in the sphere 
>f mental science.—TV. 
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ever, usurped conceptions, such as fortune, fate, which circu¬ 
late with almost universal indulgence, and yet are occasion¬ 
ally challenged by the question, quid juris ? In such cases, 
we have great difficulty in discovering any deduction for 
these terms, inasmuch as we cannot produce any manifest 
ground of right, cither from experience or from reason, on 
which the claim to employ them can be founded. 

Among the many conceptions, which make up the very 
variegated web of human cognition, some are destined for 
pure use a ■priori, independent of all experience; and their 
title to be so employed always require,s a deduction, inas¬ 
much as, to justify such use of them, proofs from experience 
are not sufficient; but it is necessary to know how these 
conceptions can apply to objects without being derived from 
experience. I term, therefore, an exjdanation of the manner 
in whicli conceptions can apply a priori to objects, the tran¬ 
scendental deduction of conceptions, and I distinguish it from 
tlie empirical deduction, which indicates the mode in which 
a conception is obtained througli experience and reflection 
thereon; consequently, does not concern itself with the right, 
but only with the fact of our obtaining conceptions in such 
and such a manner. Wc have already seen that we are in 
possession of two perfectly dillcront kind.s of conceptions, 
which nevortheles.s agree with each otiicr in this, that they 
both apply to objects completely a priori. Tlie.se are the 
conceptions of space and time as forms of sensibility, and 
the categories as pure conceptions of the understanding. 
To attempt an empirical deduction of either of the.se classes 
would be labor in vain, because the distinguisliing oharac- 
teristic of their nature con,si.sts in this, that they apply to 
their objects, without having borrowed anything from ex¬ 
perience toward tlie representation of them. Oorisequently, 
if a deduction of these conceptions is necessary, it must 
always bo transcendental. 

Meanwhile, with respect to tyie.se conceptions, as with 
respect to all our cognition, we certainly may discover in 
experience, if not the principle of their possibility, yet the 
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occasioning causes' of their production. It will bo found 
that the impressions of sense give the first occasion for 
bringing into action the whole faculty of cognition, and 
for the production of experience, which contains two very 
dissimilar elements, namely, a matter for cognition, given 
by the senses, and a certain form for the arrangement of 
this matter, arising out of the inner fountain of pure intui- 
tion and thought; and these, on occasion given by sensuous 
impressions, are called into exercise and produce concep¬ 
tions. Such an investigation into the first efforts of our 
faculty ol: cognition to mount from particular perceptions 
to general conceptions, is undoubtedly of great utility; and 
we have to thank the celebrated Locke, for having first 
opened the way for this inquiry. But a deduction of the 
pure a 'priori concc])tions of cour.se never can be made in 
this way, seeing that, in regard to their future employment, 
which must be entirely independent of experience, they must 
have a far different certificate of birth to show from that of 
a descent from experience. This attempted physiological 
derivation, whic li cannot properly bo called deduction, be¬ 
cause it relates merely to a (jumstio facti^ I shall entitle 
an explanation of the possession of a pure cognition. It is 
therefore manifest that there can only bo a transcendental 
deduction of these conceptions, and by no means an em{)ir- 
ical one; also, that all attempts at an empirical deduction, 
in regard to pure a priori conceptions, are vain, and can 
only be made by one who does not understand the alto¬ 
gether peculiar nature of these cognitions. 

But although it is admitted that the only possible deduc¬ 
tion of pure a priori cognition is a transcendental deduction, 
it is not, for that reason, perfectly manifest that such a 
deduction is absolutely' necessary. We have already traced 
to their sources the conceptions of space and time, by means 
of a transcendental deduction, and we have explained and 
determined their objective validity a priori. Geometry, 
nevertheless, advances steadily and securely in the province 

' Gelegenheitsursaohen. 

Xl —Science— 6 
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of pure a priori cognitions, without needing to ask from 
Philosophy any certiiicate as to the pure and legitimate 
origin of its fundamental conception of space. But the use 
of the conception in this science extends only to the external 
world of sense, the pure form of the intuition of which is 
space; and in this world, therefore' all geometrical cogm- 
tion, because it is founded upon a priori intuition, possesses 
immediate evidence, and the objects of this cognition are 
given a priori (as regards their form) in intuition by and 
through the cognition itself.' With the pure conceptions of 
Understanding, on the contrary, commences the absolute 
necessity of seeking a transcendental deduction, not only of 
these conceptions themselves, but likewise of space, because, 
inasmuch as they make affirmations’ concerning objects not 
by means of the predicates of intuition and sensibility, but 
of pure thought a priori, they apply to objects without any 
of the conditions of sensibility. Besides, not being founded 
on experience, they are not presented with any object in 
a priori intuition upon which, antecedently to experience, 

‘ Kant’s meaning is: Tlio objects of cognition in Geometry—angles, lines, 
figures, and tho like—are not diliereiit from the act of cognition wliich produces 
Ihoin, except in tliought. I'lie object does not exist but while we tliink it— 
docs not exi,st apart from our thinking it. Tho act of tlnnking and the object 
of tliinking, are but one thing regarded from two different points of view. — Tr. 

“ I have been compelled to adopt a conjectural reading here. All the edi¬ 
tions of tho Kritik der roiuoii Vermnift, both tlioso published during Kant’s life¬ 
time, and those published by various editors after his death, have sie . , non 
Gegenstiinden .... redet. But it is quite plain that the sin is tho pronoun for 
die reins Veretandeshe.griffe; and we ouglit, tliorofore, to road rodnn. In tho 
same sentence, all tho editioms (except Hartoustein’s) insert die after the first 
und, which makes nonsense. In p.age I.'i also, soutonce bogimiing "For that 
olijecis,’’ I have altered "syntheiisehen Einsicht des Denkens" into ^'syntheti-.chen 
Einheit,” Andia page 71, sentence beginning, “Rut it is evident," we find "die 
erste Bedingung liegeu." Some such word as muss is plainly to be understood. 

Indeed, I b.ave not found a single edition of tho Critique trustworthy, Kant 
must not have been very careful in his correction of tho press. Those published 
by editors after Kant’s death seem in most cases to follow Kant’s own editions 
closely. That by Bo.senkranz is perhaps the be.st; and Iio has corrected a 
number of Kant’s errors. But altbongh I have adopted several uncommon and 
also conjectural readings, I have not done so hastily or lightly. It is only after 
diligent comparison of all the editions I could gain access to, that I have altered 
the common roading; while a conjectural reading has been adopted only wiieii 
it was quite clear tliat the roading of every edition was a misprint. 

Other errors, occurring previously to llioao mentioned above, have been, and 
others after them wilt bo, corrected in silence.— Vr. 
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they might base tlieir synthesis. Hence results, not only 
doubt as to the objective validity and proper limits of their 
use, but that even our conception of spacie is rendered 
equivocal; inasmuch as we are very ready, with the aid of 
the categories, to carry the use of this conception beyond 
the conditions of sensuous intuition;—and for this reason, 
we have already found a transcendental deduction of it 
needful. The reader, then, must be quite convinced of the 
absolute necessity of a tran.scendental deduction, before 
taking a single step in the Held of pure reason; because 
otherwise he goes to work blindly, and, after he has wan¬ 
dered about in all directions, returns to the state of utter 
ignorance from which he started. Ho ought, moreover, 
clearly to recognize, beforehand, the unavoidable difficulties 
in his undertaking, so that ho may not afterward complain 
of the obscurity in which tlie subject itself is deeply in¬ 
volved, or Viecome too soon impatient of the obstacles in his 
path;—liecause we have a choice of only two things—either 
at once to give up all pretensions to knowledge beyond the 
limits of possible experience, or to bring this critical inves¬ 
tigation to completion. 

We have been able, with very little trouble, to make it 
comprehensible how the conceptions of space and time, 
although a priori cognitions, must necessarily apply to 
externa! objects, and render a synthetical cognition of these 
possible, independently of all experience. For inasmuch as 
only by means of such pure torm of sensibility an object can 
appear to us, that is, be an object of empirical intuition, 
spiace and time are pure intuitions, which contain a priori 
the condition of the possibility of objects as phenomena, 
and an a priori synthesis in these intuitions possesses objec¬ 
tive validity. 

On the other hand, the categories of the understanding 
do not represent the conditions under which objects are 
given to us in intuition; objects can consequently appear to 
us without necessarily connecting themselves with these, 
and consequently without any necessity binding on the 
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understanding to contain a priori the conditions of these 
objects. Thus wo find ourselves involved in a difficulty 
which did not present itself in the sphere of sensibility, that 
is to say, we cannot discover how the subjective conditions of 
thought can have objective validity^ in other words, can become 
conditions of the possibility of all cognition of objects;—for 
phenomena may certainly bo given to us in intuition without 
any help from the functions of the understanding. Let us 
take, for example, the conception of cause, which indicates a 
peculiar kind of synthesis, namely, that with something, 
A, something entirely different, B, is connected according 
to a law. It is not a priori manifest why phenomena should 
contain anything of this kind (we arc of course debarred 
from appealing for proof to experience, for the objective 
validity of this conception must be demonstrated a jiriori), 
and it hence remains doubtful <l priori, whether such a con¬ 
ception be not quite void, and without any corresponding 
object among phenomena. For that objects of sensuous 
intuition must correspond to the formal conditions of sensi¬ 
bility existing a priori in the mind, is quite evident, from 
the fact, that without those they could not be objects for us; 
but that they must also correspond to the conditions which 
understanding requires for the synthetical unity of thought, 
is an assertion, the grounds for which are not so easily to be 
discovered. For phenomena might be so constituted, as not 
to correspond to the conditions of the unity of thought; and 
all things might lie in such confusion, that, for example, noth¬ 
ing could be mot with in the .sphere of phenomena to suggest 
a law of synthesis, and so correspond to the conception of 
cause and effect; so that this conception would be quite 
void, null, and without significance. Phenomena would 
nevertheless continue to present objects to our intuition; 
for mere intuition does not in any respect stand in need of 
the functions of thought. 

If we thought to free ourselves from the labor of these 
investigations by saying, “Experience is constantly offering 
us examples of the relation of cause and effect in phenomena, 
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and presents us with abundant opportunity of abstracting the 
conception of cause, and so at the same time of corroborating 
the objective validity of this conception”;—we should in 
this case be overlooking the fact, that the conception of 
cause cannot arise in this way at all; that, on the contrary, 
it must either have an d priori basis in the understanding, 
or be rejectied as a mere chimera. For this conception de¬ 
mands that sornetliing. A, should be of such a nature that 
something else, B, sljould follow from it necessarily, .and 
accordirig to an absolutely universal law. We may certainly 
collect from phenomena a law, according to which this or 
that usually hapipetis, but the element of necessity is not to 
be found in it. Hence it is evident that to the synthesis 
of cause and effect belongs a dignity, which is utterly want¬ 
ing in any empiri(;al synthesis; for it is no mere mechanical 
synthesis, liy means of addition, but a dynamical one, that is 
to say, the effect is not to.be cogitated as merely annexed to 
the cause, but as posited by and through the cause, and 
resulting from it. The strict universality of this law never 
can be a characteristic of empirical laws, which obtain 
through induction only a comparative universality, that is, 
an extended range of practical application. But the pure 
conceptions of the understanding would entirely lose all 
their peculiar character, if we treated them merely as the 
productions of experience. 

i; 10, Transition to the Transcendental Deduction of the 

(Juteyories 

There are only two possible ways in which synthetical 
reprtisentation and its objects can coincide with and relate 
necessarily to each other, and, as it were, meet together. 
Either the object alone makes the representation possible, or 
the represtmtation alone makes the object possible. In the 
former case, the relation between them is only empirical, 
and an a piriori representation is impossible. And this is the 
case witli phenomena, as regards that in them which is refer¬ 
able to mere sensation. In the latter case—although repre- 
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sentation alone (for of its causality, by means of the will, 
we do not here speak) does not produce the object as to its 
existence, it must nevertheless be a priori determinative in 
regard to the object, if it is only by means of the representa¬ 
tion that we can cognize anything as an object. Now there 
are only two conditions of the possibility of a cognition of 
objects; first, Iniuiiion, by means of which the object, 
though only as phenomenon, is given; secondly. Conception, 
by means of which the object which corresponds to this 
intuition is thought. But it is evident from what has been 
said on msthetic, that the fir.st condition, under which alone 
objects can be intuited, must in fact exist, as a formal basis 
for them, a priori in the mind. With this formal condition 
of .sensibility, therefore, all phenomena necessarily corre¬ 
spond, because it is only through it that they can be phe¬ 
nomena at all; that is, can be empirically intuited and 
given. Now the question is, whether there do not exist, 
a priori in the mind, conceptions of understanding also, as 
conditions under which alone something, if not intuited, is 
yet thought as object. If this question be answered in the 
affirmative, it follows that all empirical cognition of objects 
is necessarily conformable to .such conceptions, since, if 
they are not presupposed, it is iinpos.sible that anything can 
be an object of experience. Now all experience contains, 
be.sides the intuition of the senses through which an object 
is given, a conception also of an object that is given in intui¬ 
tion. Accordingly, conceptions of objects in general must 
lie as a priori conditions at the foundation of all empirical 
cognition; and consequently, the objective validity of the 
categories, as a priori conceptions, will rest upon this, that 
experience (as far as regards the form of thought) is possible 
only by their means. For in that case they apply necessarily 
and a priori to objects of experience, because only through 
them can an object of experience be thought. 

'J’he whole aim of the transcendental deduction of all 
a priori conceptions is to show that these conceptions are a 
priori conditions of the possibility of all experience. Con- 
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ceptiona which afford us the objective foundation of the 
possibility of experience, are for that very reason necessary. 
Hut the analysis of the experiences in which they are met 
with is not deduction, but only an illustration of them, be¬ 
cause from experience they could never derive the attribute 
of necessity. Without their original applicability and rela¬ 
tion to all possible experience, in which all objects of cog¬ 
nition present themselves, the relation of the categori(!.s to 
objects, of whatever nature, would be quite incomprehensible. 

The celebrated Locke, for want of due reflection on these 
points, and because he met with pure conceptions of the 
understanding in experience, sought also to deduce them 
from experience, and yet proceeded so inconsequently as to 
attempt, with their aid, to arrive at cognitions which lie far 
beyond the limits of all experience. David Hume perceived 
that, to I'onder this jiossible, it was noces.sary that the con¬ 
ceptions should have an a imori origin. But as he could 
not explain how it was po.ssible that conceptions which are 
not connected with each other in the understanding, must 
nevertheless bo thought as necessarily connected in the 
object—and it never occarre<i to him that the understanding 
itself might, perhaps, by means of these conceptions, be the 
author of the experience in which its objects were presented 
to it—he was forced to derive these conceptions from ex¬ 
perience, that is, from a subjective necessity arising from 
repeated assc>ciation of experiences erroneously considered 
to be objective—in one word, from ^'habit." But he pro¬ 
ceeded with perfect consequence, and declared it to be im- 
possililo, with such conceptions and the principles arising 
from them, to overstep the limits of experience. The em¬ 
pirical derivation, however, which both of these philosophers 
attributed to these conceptions, cannot possibly be recon¬ 
ciled witli the fact that we do possess scientific a priori 
cognition,s, namely, those of pure matliernatics and general 
physics. 

The former of these two celebrated men opened a wide 
door to extravagance—(for if reason has once undoubted 
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right on its side, it will not allow itself to be confined to 
set limits, by vague recommendations of moderation); the 
latter gave himself up entirely to scepticism—a natural con¬ 
sequence, after having discovered, as he thought, that the 
faculty of cognition was not trustworthy. We now intend 
to make a trial whether it be not possible safely to conduct 
reason between these two rocks, to assign her determinate 
limits, and yet leave open for her the entire sphere of her 
legitimate activity. 

I shall merely premise an explanation of what the cate¬ 
gories are. They are conceptions of an object in general, 
by moans of which its intuition is contemplated as deter¬ 
mined in relation to one of the logical functions of judg¬ 
ment. The following will make this plain. The function 
of the categorical Judgment is that of the relation of subject 
to predicate; for example, in the proposition, “All bodies 
are divisible.’’ But in regard to the merely logical use of 
the understanding, it still remains undetermined to which 
of these two conceptions belongs the function of subject, and 
to which that of predicate. For we could also say, “Some 
divisible is a body.” But the category of substance, when 
the conception of a body is brought under it, determines 
that; and its empirical intuition in experience must be con¬ 
templated always as subject, and never as mere predicate. 
And so with all the other categories. 

Deduction of the pure Conceptions op the Under¬ 
standing 


Sect. II —Transcendmlnl Deduction of the 'pure Conceptions 
of the Understanding 

§ 11. Of the Possibility of a Conjunction of the manifold 
Representations given by Sense 

The manifold content in our representations can be given 
in an intuition which is merely sensuous—in other words, is 
nothing but susceptibility; and the form of this intuition 
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can exist a priori in onr faculty of representation, without 
being anything else but the mode in which the subject is 
affected. But the conjunction {conjunclio) of a manifold in 
intuition never can be given us by the senses; it cannot 
therefore be contained in the pure form of sensuous intui¬ 
tion, for it is a spontaneous act of the faculty of representa¬ 
tion. And as wo must, to distinguish it from sensibility, 
entitle this faculty understanding; so all conjunction— 
whether conscious or unconscious, be it of the manifold in 
intuition, sensuous or non-sensuous, or of several concep¬ 
tions—^is an act of the understanding. To this act we shall 
give the general appellation of synthesis, thereby to indicate, 
at the same time, that we cannot represent anything as con¬ 
joined in the object without having previously conjoined it 
ourselves. Of all mental notions, that of conjunction is the 
only one which cannot be given through objects, but can be 
originated only by the subject itself, because it is an act 
of its purely spontaneous activity. The reader will easily 
enough perceive that the possibility of conjunction must be 
grounded in the very nature of this act, and that it must 
be equally valid for all conjunction; and that analysis, 
which appears to bo its contrary, must, nevertheless, always 
pre.supposo it; for where the understanding has not pre¬ 
viously conjoined, it cannot dhssect or analyze, because only 
as conjoined by it, must that which is to bo analyzed have 
been given to our faculty of representation. 

But the conception of conjunction includes, besides the 
conception of the manifold and of the synthesis of it, that 
of the unity of it also. Conjunction is the representation of 
the synthetical unity of the manifold.' This idea of unity, 
therefore, cannot arise out of that of conjunction; much 
rather does that idea, by combining itself with the represen- 


' Whetlier the roproseiilutions are in tliomselvea identical, and consequently 
whether one can be thought analytically by ineans of and through the other, is 
a question which we need not at present consider. Our conaciomnees of the 
one, when we speak of tlie manifold, is always distinguishable from our con¬ 
sciousness of the other; and it is only respecting the synthesis of this (possible) 
Oonaciousness that wo here treat. 
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tation of the manifold, render the conception of conjunction 
possible. This unity, which a priori precedes all concep¬ 
tions of conjunction, is not the category of unity (§ 6); for 
all the categories are based upon logical functions of judg¬ 
ment, and in these functions we already have conjunction, 
and consequently unity of given conceptions. It is therefore 
evident that the category of unity presupposes conjunction. 
We must therefore look .still higher for this unity (as quali¬ 
tative, § 8), in that, namely, which contains the ground of 
the unity of diverse conceptions in judgments, the ground, 
consequently, of the possibility of the existence of the 
understanding, even in regard to its logical use. 

§ 12. Of the Originally Synthetical Unity of Apperception ' 

The I think must accompany all my representations, for 
otherwise something would be represented in me which 
could not be thought; in other words, the representation 
would either be impossible, or at least be, in relation to me, 
nothing. That representation which can be given previously 
to all thought, is called intuition. All the diversity or 
manifold content of intuition, has, therefore, a necessary 
relation to the I think, in the subject in which this diversity 
is found. But this representation, I think, is an act of 
spontaneity; that is to say, it cannot be regarded as belong¬ 
ing to mere sensibility. I call it pure apperception, in order 
to distinguish it from empirical; or primitive apperception, 
because it is a self-consciousness which, while it gives birth 
to the representation I think, must necessarily be capable of 
accompanying all our representations. It is in all acts 
of consciousness one and the same, and, unaccompanied by 
it, no representation can exist for me. The unity of 
this apperception I call the transcendental unity of self- 
consciousness, in order to indicate the possibility of a 

' Axiperception simply means eonseioiisness. Biic it has been considered 
better to employ this term, not only because Kant saw tit to have another word 
besides Ilewussiseyn, but because the term consciousness denotes a state, apper¬ 
ception an act of the eyo; and from this alone the superiority of the latter is 
apparent.— Tr. 
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priori cognition arising from it. For the manifold repre¬ 
sentations which are given in an intuition would not all of 
them b(^ my representations, if they did not all belong to 
one self-consciousness, that is, as my representations (even 
although I am not conscious of them as such), they must 
conform to the condition under which alone they can exist 
together in a common self-consciousness, because otherwise 
the}f would not all without exception belong to me. From 
this primitive conjunction follow many important results. 

For example, this universal identity of the apperception 
of the manifold given in intuition, contains a synthesis of 
representations, and is possible only by means of the con¬ 
sciousness of this synthesis. For the empirical consciousness 
which accompanies different representations is in itself frag¬ 
mentary and disunited, and without relation to the identity 
of the subject. Tliis relation, then, does not exist because I 
accompany every representation with consciousness, but be¬ 
cause I join one representation to another, and am conscious 
of the synthesis of them. Consequently, only because I can 
connect a variety of given representations in one conscious¬ 
ness, is it possible that I can represent to myself the identity 
of consciousness in these rejirescntations; in other words, 
the analytical unity of apperception is possible only under 
the presupposition of a synthetical unity.* The thought, 
“These representations given in intuition, belong all of them 
to me,’’ is accordingly just the same as, “I unite them in 


' Alt general conceptions—as such—dopond, for their existence, on the 
analytical iinily of coiiscioiisness. For oxamplo, when I think of red in general, 
I thereby think to myself a properly which (as a characteristic mark) can be 
disoovoiod soiiiowliere, or can bo united with other reprosentationa; conse¬ 
quently, it is only liy ineatis of a forethought yiossible synthetical unity that I 
can think to uiysolf tho analytical. A represoulatiou which la cogitated as 
common to different representations, is regarded as belonging to such as, besides 
this common representation, contain something different; consequently it must 
be previously thonglit in synthetical unity with other although only possible 
representations, before I can think in it the analytical unity of consciousness 
which makes it a conceptas commimis. And thus the synthetical unity of 
apperception is the highest point with which we must connect every operation 
of the understanding, even the whole of logic, and after it our transcendental 
philoaoplly: indeed, this faculty is the under-standing itself. 
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one self-consciousnesB, or can at least so unite them”; and 
although this thought is not itself the consciousness of the 
synthesis of representations, it presupposes the possibility 
of it; that is to say, for the reason alone, that I can compre¬ 
hend the variety of iny representations in one consciousness, 
do I call them rny representations, for otherwise I must have 
as many-colored and various a self as are the representations 
of which I am conscious. Synthetical unity of the manifold 
in intuitions, as given a, priori, is therefore the foundation 
of the identity of apperception itself, which antecedes a priori 
all determinate thought. But the conjunction of representa¬ 
tions into a conception is not to be found in objects them¬ 
selves, nor can it be, as it were, borrowed from them and 
taken up into the understanding by perception, but it is on 
the contrary an operation of the understanding itself, which 
is nothing more than the faculty of conjoining a priori, and 
of bringing the variety of given representations under the 
unity of apperception. This principle is the highest in all 
human cognition. 

This fundamental princijilo of the necassary unity of ap- 
jierception is indeed an identical, and therefore analytical 
jiroposition; but it nevertheles.s explains the necessity for a 
synthesis of the manifold given in an intuition, without 
which the identity of self-consciousness would be incogi- 
table. For the Kgo, as a simple representation, presents 
us with no manifold content; only in intuition, which is 
quite diilcrent from the representation Ego, can it be given 
us, and by means of conjunction it is cogitated in one self- 
consciousness. An understanding, in which all the mani¬ 
fold should be given by means of consciousness itself, would 
be intuitive; our understanding can only think, and must 
look for its intuition to sense. I am, therefore, conscious of 
my identical self, in relation to all the variety of representa¬ 
tions given to me in an intuition, because I call all of them 
my representations. In other words, I am conscious myself 
of a necessary a priori synthesis of my representations, 
which is called the original synthetical unity of appercep- 
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tion, under which rank all the representations presented to 
me, but that only by means of a synthesis, 

§ 13. The principle of the Synthetical Unity of Apperception 
is the highest principle of all exercise of the Understanding 

The supreme principle of the possibility of all intuition 
in relation to sensibility was, according to our transcendental 
msthetie, that all the manifold in intuition be subject to the 
formal conditions of Space and Time. The supreme prin¬ 
ciple of tlie poH.sihility of it in relation to the Understanding 
is: that all the manifold in it be subject to conditions of 
the origiuall_Y synthetical Unity of Apperception.' To the 
former of these two principle.s are subject all the various 
representations of Intuition, in so far as they are given to 
us; to the latter, in so far as they must be capable of con¬ 
junction in one consciousness; for without this nothing can 
be thought or eogtiifsed, ])eeause the given representations 
would not have in common the act of the apperception 1 
think; and therefore could not be connected in one self- 
con,sciousne,ss. 

Understandhig is, to si)eak geiu'rally, the faculty of Cog- 
nilinns. These comsi.st in the determined relation of given 
repre.sentations to an ohjoct. But an object is that in the 
conceyitlori of which the manifold in a given intuition is 
united, blow all -union of representations requires unity of 
consciousness in the syntliesis of them. Consequently, it is 
the unity of consciousucss alone that constitutes the po,s,si- 
bility of representations relating to an object, and therefore 
of their objee.tivo validity, and of their becoming cognitions, 
and consequently, the possibility of the existence of the 
understanding itself. 

' Spaw ami Time, uml all porlious thor«of, iiro In-luitioHs; consequently 
are, with a iiiauifolfi for llieir cmitonl, ainslo ropresentations, (SO 0 the Tran- 
sa:iideiUol Aiit/ic-tir.) Oonscquently, tliey arc not pure eonooptious, by tiieaua 
of wliioh the same consoioiisnoss is found in a f-real iinmber of representations; 
but, oil the contrary, they are many repregenlations eontahiod in one. the eon- 
sciouanoss of wliifli is, so to speak, compounded. The unity of consciousness 
is iievei'lheles,s syuthctical, and tliorefore primitive, from this peculiar cliar- 
Veter of coiisoioLiatiess follow many important con.soquonces. (See § 21.) 
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The first pure cognition of understanding, then, upon 
which is founded all its other exercise, and which is at the 
same time perfectly independent of all conditions of mere 
sensuous intuition, is the principle of the original synthet¬ 
ical unity of apperception. Thus the mere form of external 
sensuous intuition, namely, space, affords us, fer se, no 
cognition; it merely contributes the manifold in a priori 
intuition to a possible cognition. But, in order to cognize 
something in space (for example, a line) I must draw it, and 
thus produce .synthetically a determined conjunction of the 
given manifold, so that the unity of this act is at the same 
time the unity of consciousness (in the conception of a line), 
and by this means alone is an object (a determinate space) 
cognized. The synthetical unity of consciousness is, there¬ 
fore, an objective condition of all cognition, which I do not 
merely require in order to cognize an object, but to which 
every intuition must necoissarily V)e subject, in order to be¬ 
come an object for me; because in any other way, and with¬ 
out this synthesis, the manifold in intuition could not be 
united in one consciousness. 

This proposition is, as already said, itself analytical, 
although it constitute.^ the synthetical unity, the condition 
of all thought; for it states nothing more than that all my 
representations, in any given intuition, must be subject to 
the condition which alone enables me to connect them, as 
my representation with the identical self, and so to unite 
thorn synthetically in one apperception, by means of the 
general expression, 1 tliink. 

But this principle is not to bo regarded as a principle for 
every possible understanding, but only for that understand¬ 
ing by means of whose pure apperception in the thought I 
am, no manifold content is given. The understanding or 
mind which contained the manifold in intuition, in and 
through the act itself of its own self-consciousne.ss, in other 
words, an understanding by and in the representation of 
which the objects of the representation should at the same 
time exist, would not require a special act of synthesis of 
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the manifold aa the condition of the unity of its conscious¬ 
ness, an act of which the human understanding, which thinks 
only and cannot intuite, has absolute need. But this prin¬ 
ciple is the first princi'ple of all the operations of our under¬ 
standing, so that we cannot form the least conception of any 
other possible understanding, either of one such as should 
be itself intuition, or possess a sensuous intuition, but with 
forms different from tliose of space and time. 

§ 14. What Objective Unity of ISelf-consciousness is 

It is by means of the transcendental unity of appercep¬ 
tion that all the manifold given in an intuition is united into 
a conception of the object. On this account it is called ob¬ 
jective, and must be distinguished from the subjective unity 
of consciousness, which is a determination of the internal sense, 
by means of which the said manifold in intuition is given 
empirically to be so united. Whether I can be empirically 
conscious of the manifold as co-oxistent or as successive, de¬ 
pends upon circumstances, or empirical conditions. Hence 
the cmjiirical unity of consciousness by means of association 
of representations, itself relates to a phenomenal world, and 
is wholly contingent. On the contrary, the pure form of 
intuition in time, merely us an intuition, wliich contains a 
given manifold, is subject to the original unity of conscious¬ 
ness, and that solely by means of the necessary relation of 
the manifold in intuition to the I think, consequently by 
means of the pure synthesis of the understanding, which lies 
a priori at the foundation of all empirical synthesis. The 
transccndtmtal unity of apperception is alone objectively 
valid; the empirical which we do not consider in this essay, 
and which is merely a unity deduced from the former under 
given conditions in concrelo, pos.sesses only subjective 
validity. One person connects the notion conveyed in a 
word with one thing, another with another thing; and the 
unity of consciousness in that which is empirical, is, in rela¬ 
tion to that which is given by experience, not necessarily 
and universally valid. 
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§ 16. The Logical Form of all Judgments consists in the Objective 
Unity of Apperception of the Conceptions contained therein 

I could never satisfy myself with the definition which 
logicians give of a judgment. It is, according to them, the 
representation of a relation between two conceptions. I shall 
not dwell here on the faultiness of this definition, in that it 
suits only for categorical and not for hypothetical or dis¬ 
junctive judgments, these latter containing a relation not of 
conceptions but of judgments themselves;—a blunder from 
which many evil results have followed.' It is more impor¬ 
tant for our present purpose to observe, that this definition 
does not determine in what the said relation consists. 

But if I investigate more closely the relation of given 
cognitions in every judgment, and distinguish it, as belong¬ 
ing to the understanding, from the relation which is pro¬ 
duced according to laws of the reproductive imagination 
(which has only subjective validity), I find that a judgment 
is nothing but the mode of bringing given cognitions under 
the objective unity of apperception. This is plain from our 
use of the term of relation is in judgments, in order to dis¬ 
tinguish the objective unity of given repre.sentations from 
the subjective unity. For this term indicates the relation 
of these representations to the original apperception, and 
also their necessary unity^ even although the judgment is 
empirical, therefore contingent, as in the judgment, “All 
bodies are heavy.” I do not moan by this, that these rep¬ 
resentations do necessarily belong to each other in empirical 
intuition, but that by means of the necessary unity of apper¬ 
ception they belong to each other in the synthesis of intui¬ 
tions, that is to say, they belong to each other according to 

' The tedious doctrine of the four syllogistic figures concerns only categori¬ 
cal syllogisms; and although it is nothing more than an artilioe by surrep¬ 
titiously introducing iniuiodiato conclnsions tconsequenliai immediatai) among 
the premises of a jmre syllogism, to give rise to an appearance of more modes 
of drawing a conclusion tlian that in the first figure, the artifice would not have 
had much success, had not its authors succeeded in bringing categorical judg¬ 
ments into exclusivo respect, as tliose to which all others must bo referred 
—a doctrine, liowover, which, according to § 5, is utterly false. 
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principles of the objective determination of all our represen¬ 
tations, in so far as cognition can arise from them, these 
principles being all deduced from the main principle of the 
transcendental unity of apperception. In this way alone can 
there arise from this relation a jiidgmeni, that is, a relation 
which has objective validity, and is p)erfectly distinct from 
that relation of the very same representations which has only 
subjective validity—a relation, to wit, which is produced ac¬ 
cording to laws of association. According to tliese laws, I 
could only say: “When I hold in my hand or carry a body, 
I feel an impression of weight”; but I could not say: “It, 
the body, is heavy”; for this is tantamount to saying both 
these representations are conjoined in the object, that is, 
without distinction as to the condition of the subject, and 
do not merely stand together in my perception, however 
frequently the perceptive act may bo repeated. 

§ 16. AU Sensuous hituitions are subject to the Categories^ as 
Condilioas under witic.h alone the mairij'old Cviiteut 
of them ca)i be -united -in one Oo-nsciousness 

The manifold content given in a sensuous intuition comes 
necessarily under the original synthetical unity of appercep¬ 
tion, because thereby alone is the unity of intuition possible 
(§ 13). But that act of the under.standing, by wliich the 
manifold content of given representations (whether intuitions 
or conceptions), is brought under one apperception, is the 
logical function of judgments (tj 16). All the manifold 
therefore, in so far as it is given in one empirical intuition, 
is determined in relation to one of the logical func¬ 
tions of judgment, by means of which it is brought into 
union in one consciousness. Now the categories are notii-- 
ing else than these functions of judgment, so far as the 
manifold in a given intuition is determined in relation to 
them (§ 9). Consequently, the manifold in a given intuition 
is necessarily subject to the categories of the understanding. 
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§ 17 . Observation 

The manifold in an intuition, which I call mine, is repre¬ 
sented by means of the synthesis of the understanding, as 
belonging to the necessary unity of self-consciousness, and 
this takes place by means of the category.' The category 
indicates accordingly, that the empirical consciousness of 
a given manifold in an intuition is subject to a pure solf- 
consciousness a •priori, in the same manner as an empirical 
intuition is subject to a pure sensuous intuition, which is 
also a •priori .—^In the above proposition, then, lies the be¬ 
ginning of a deduction of the pure conceptions of the under¬ 
standing. Now, as the categories have their origin in the 
understanding alone, independently of sensibility, I must in 
my deduction make abstraction of the mode in which the 
manifold of an empirical intuition is given, in order to fix 
my attention exclusively on the unity which is brought by 
the understanding into the intuition by means of the cate¬ 
gory. In what follows (§ 22), it will be sliown, from the 
mode in which the empirical intuition is given in the faculty 
of sensibility, that the unity which belongs to it is no other 
than that which the category (according to § 16) imposes on 
the manifold in a given intuition, and thus its a •priori valid¬ 
ity in regard to all objects of sense being established, the 
purpose of our deduction will bo fully attained. 

But there is one thing in the above demonstration, of 
which I could not make abstraction, namely, that the mani¬ 
fold to be intuited must be given previously to the synthesis 
of the understanding, and independently of it. ilow this 
takes place remains here undetermined. For if I cogitate 
an un4erstanding which was itself intuitive (as, for example, 
a divine understanding which should not represent given 
objects, but by whose representation the objects themselves 
should be given or produced)—^the categories would possess 

‘ The proof of this rests on tlio ropresented nnitij of intnilmi, ))y ri)i!:iii,-! of 
■which an object is given, and which always includes in itself a aynlhosis of tJie 
manifold to be intuited, and aiso the relation of this latter to unity of apper¬ 
ception. 
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no signification in relation to such a faculty of cognition. 
They are merely rules for an understanding, whose whole 
power consists in thought, that is, in the act of submitting 
the synthesis of the manifold which is presented to it in intu¬ 
ition from a very different quarter, to the unity of appercep¬ 
tion;—a faculty, therefore, which cognizes nothing se, 
but only connects and arranges the material of cognition, 
the intuition, namely, which must bo presented to it by 
means of the object. But to show reasons for this peculiar 
character of our understandings, that it produces unity of 
apperception a priori only by means of categories, and a cer¬ 
tain kind and number thereof, is as impossible as to explain 
why wo are endowed with precisely so many functions of 
judgment and no more, or why time and space are the only 
forms of our intuition. 

§ lb. In Vognilio'n, iln Application to Ohjecls of Experience is the 
only leyitunale use of the Uateyory 

To think an object and to cognize an object are by no 
means the same thing. In cognition there are two elements; 
first, the conception, whereby an olqect is cogitated (the 
category); and, .secondly, tlic intuition, whereby the object 
is given. For supposing tiiat to the conception a corre¬ 
sponding intuition could not be given, it would .still be a 
thought as regards its form, but without any object, and no 
cognition of anything would be possible by means of it, in- 
a.smuch a.s, so far as I knew, there existed and could exist 
nothing to wliicli my thought could be applied. Now all 
intuition po.ssible to ns is .sensuous; consequently, our 
thought of an object, by means of a pure conception of 
the understanding, can become cognition for us, only in 
so tar as this conception is applied to objects of the senses. 
Sensuous intuition is either pure intuition (space and time) 
or empirical intuition—of that which is immediately repre¬ 
sented in space and time by means of sensation as real. 
Tfirough the (ietermination of pure intuition we obtain a 
priori cognitions of objects, as in mathematics, but only as 
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regards their form as phenomena; whether there can exist 
things which must he intuited in this form is not thereby 
established. All mathematical conceptions, therefore, are 
not per se cognition, except in so far as we presuppose that 
there exist things, which can only be represented conforma¬ 
bly to the form of our pure sensuous intuition. But things 
in space and time are given, only in so far as they are per¬ 
ceptions (representations accompanied with sensation), there¬ 
fore only by empirical representation. Consequently the 
pure conceptions of the understanding, even when they are 
applied to intuitions a priori (as in mathematics), produce 
cognition only in so far as those (and therefore the concep¬ 
tions of the understanding by means of them) can be ap¬ 
plied to empirical intuitions. Consequently the categories 
do not, even by means of pure intuition, afford us any cog¬ 
nition of things; they can only do so in so far as they can 
bo applied to empirical intuition. That is to say, the cate¬ 
gories serve only to render empirical cognition possible. 
But this is what we call experience: Consequently, in cog¬ 
nition, their application to objects of experience is the only 
legitimate use of the categories. 

§ 

The foregoing propo.sition is of the utmost importance, 
for it determines the limits of the exercise of the pure con¬ 
ceptions of the understanding in regard to objects, just as 
transcendental msthetic determined the limits of the exercise 
of the pure form of our sensuous intuition. Space and time, 
as conditions of the po.ssibility of the presentation of objects 
to us, are valid no further than for objects of aen.se, conse¬ 
quently, only for experience. Beyond these limits they rep¬ 
resent to us nothing, for they belong only to sense, and have 
no reality apart from it. The pure conceptions of the under¬ 
standing are free from this limitation, and extend to objects 
of intuition in general, be the intuition like or unlike to 
ours, provided only it be sensuous, and not intellectual. 
But this extension of conceptions beyond the range o^ our 
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intuition is of no advantage; for they are then mere empty 
conceptions of objects, as to the possibility or impossibility 
of the existence of which they furnish us with no means of 
discovery. They are mere forms of thought, without objec¬ 
tive reality, because we have no intuition to which the 
synthetical unity of apjierception, which alone the categories 
contain, could be applied, for the purpo.se of determining 
an object. Our sensuous and empirical intuition can alone 
give them significance and meaning. 

If, then, we suppose an object of a non-sensuous intuition 
to be given, we can in that case represent it by all those 
predicates, which are implied in the presupposition that 
nothing appertaining to sensuous inliiilion belongs to it; for 
example, that it is not extended, or in space; that its dura¬ 
tion is not time; that in it no change (tlic effect of the deter¬ 
minations in time) is to be met with, and so on. But it is 
no proper knowledge if I merely indicate what the intuition 
of the object is not, without being able to say what is con¬ 
tained in it, lor 1 have not shown the ])ossibility of an object 
to which my pure conception of understanding could be 
applicable, because I have not been able to furnish any in¬ 
tuition corresponding to it, but am only able to say that our 
intuition is not valid for it. But the most important point 
is this, that to a something of this kind not one category can 
be found applicable. Take, for example, the conception of 
substance, that is something that can exist as subject, but 
never as mere predicate; in regard to this conception I am 
quite ignorant whether there can roall}^ be anything to 
correspond to such a determination of thought, if empirical 
intuition did not afford me the occasion for its application. 
But of this more in the sequel. 

§ 20. Of the Application of the Categories to Objects of the 
Senses in general 

The pure conceptions of the understanding apply to ob¬ 
jects of intuition in general, through the understanding 
alone, whether the intuition be our own or some other, pro- 
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vided only it be sensuous, but are, for this very reason, mere 
forms of thought, l)y means of wliich alone no determined 
object can be cognized. The syntliesis or conjunction of the 
manifold in these conceptions relates, we have said, only to 
the unity of apperception, and is for this reason the ground 
of the possibility of a priori cognition, in so far as this cog¬ 
nition is dependent on the understanding. This synthesis 
is, therefore, not merely transcendental, but also purely intel¬ 
lectual. But because a certain form of sensuous intuition 
exists in the mind a priori which rests on the receptivity of 
the representative faculty (sensibility), the understanding, 
as a spontaneity, is able to determine the internal sense by 
means of the diversity of given representations, conformably 
to the synthetical unity of apperception, and thus to cogitate 
the synthetical unity of the apperception of the manifold of 
sensuous intuition a priori, as the condition to which must 
necessarily be submitted all objects of human intuition. 
And in this manner the categories as mere forms of thought 
receive objective reality, that is application to objects which 
are given to us in intuition, but that only as phenomena, 
for it is only of phenomena that we are capable of a priori 
intuition. 

This synthesis of the manifold of sensuous intuition, 
which is possible and necessary a priori, may be called 
figurative {synthesis speciosa), in contradistinction to that 
which is cogitated in the mere category in regard to the 
manifold of an intuition in general, and is called connection 
or conjunction of the understanding {synthesis intellectualis). 
Both are transconilental, not merely because they themselves 
precede a priori all experience, but also because they form 
the basis for the possibility of other cognition a priori. 

But the figurative synthesis, when it has relation only to 
the originally synthetical unity of apperception, that is, to 
the transcendental unity cogitated in the categories, must, 
to be distinguished from the purely intellectual conjunc¬ 
tion, be entitled the transcendental synthesis of imagination.' 


^ See note on page 78. 
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Imnghiation is the faculty of representing an object even 
without its proaenco in intuition. Now, as all onr intuition 
is sensuous, imagination, by reason of the subjective condi¬ 
tion under which alone it can give a corresponding intuition 
to the conceptions of the understanding, belongs to sen.si- 
bility. 15ut in so far as the synthesis of the imagination is 
an act of spontaneity, which is detei'ininative, and not, like 
sense, merely determinable, and which is consequently able 
to determine sense a priori^ .according to its form, conform¬ 
ably to the unity of ayiporception, in so far is the imagina¬ 
tion a faculty of determining sensibility a priori, and its 
synthesis of intuitions, according to the categories, must bo 
the transcendental synthesis of the imagination. It is an 
operation of the understanding on sensibility, and the first 
application of the understanding to objects of possible intui¬ 
tion, and at the same time the basis for the exercise of the 
other functions of that faculty. As figurative, it is distin¬ 
guished from the merely intellectual synthesis, which is 
produced by the understanding alone, without the aid of 
imagination. Now, in so far as iniugination is spontaneity, 
I sometimes call it also the productive imagination, and dis¬ 
tinguish it from the rejn-oduclive, the synthesis of which is 
subject entirely to empirical law.s, those of association, 
namely, and which, therefore, contributes nothing to the 
explanation of the possibility of a priori cognition, and for 
this reason belongs not to transcendental philosophy, but to 
psychology. 

We have now arrived at the proper ^lace for explaining 
the paradox, which must have struck every one in our ex¬ 
position of the internal sense (§6), namely, how this sense 
represents us to our own consciousness, only as we appear 
to ourselves, not as we are in ourselves, because, to wit, we 
intuite ourselves only as we are inwardly affected. Now 
this appears to be contradictory, inasmuch as we thus stand 
in a passive relation to ourselves; and therefore, in the 
systems of psychology, the internal sense is commonly held 
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to be one with the faculty of apperception, while we, on 
the contrary, carefully distinguish them. 

That which determines the internal sense is the under¬ 
standing, and its original power of conjoining the manifold 
of intuition, that is, of bringing this under an apperception 
(upon which rests the possibility of the understanding itself). 
Now, as the huniaa understanding is not in itself a faculty 
of intuition, and is unable to exennse such a power, in order 
to conjoin, as it were, the manifold of its own intuition, the 
synthesis of understanding is, considered per se, nothing but 
the unity of a(hion, of which, as such, it is self-conscious, 
even apart from sensibility, by whicli, moreover, it is able 
to determine our internal sense in respect of the manifold 
which may be presented to it according to the form of sen¬ 
suous intuition. Thus, under the name of a transcendental 
synthesis of imagination, the understanding exercises an 
activity upon the passive subject, whose faculty it is; and 
so we are right in saying that the internal sense is affected 
thereby. Apperception and its syntlictical unity are by no 
means one and the same with the internal sense. The 
former, as the source of all our synthetical conjunction, 
applies, under the name of the categories, to the manifold 
of intuition in general, prior to all sensuous intuition of ob¬ 
jects. The internal sense, on the contrary, contains merely 
the form of intuition, but without any synthetical conjunc¬ 
tion of the manifold therein, and consequently does not con¬ 
tain any determined intuition, which is possible only through 
consciousness of the determination of the manifold by the 
transcendental act of the imagination (synthetical influence 
of the understanding on the internal sense), which I have 
named figurative synthesis. 

This we can indeed always perceive in ourselves. We 
cannot cogitate a geometrical line without drawing it in 
thought, nor a circle without describing it, nor represent the 
three dimensions* of space without drawing three lines from 
the same point" perpendicular to one another. We cannot 

' Length, breadth, and thicknesu.—TV. ’ In different planes. —TV. 
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even cogitate time, unless, in drawing a straight line (which 
is to serve as the external figurative representation of time), 
we fix our attention on the act of the synthesis of the mani¬ 
fold, whereby we determine successively the internal sense, 
and thus attend also to the succession of this determination. 
Motion as an act of the subject'(not as a determination of 
an object),' consequently the synthesis of the manifold in 
space, if we make abstraction of space and attend merely to 
the act by which we determine the internal sense according 
to its form, is that which produces the conception of succes¬ 
sion. The understanding, thci'cfore, does by no means yind 
in the internal sense any such synthesis of the manifold, but 
produces it, in that it alfects this sense. At the same time 
how [the] / who think is distinct from tlie I which intuites 
itself (other modes of intuition being cogitable' as at least 
possible), and yet one and the same with this latter as the 
same subject; how, therefore, 1 am able to say: “I, as an 
intelligence and subject, cognize myself as an object 

thought, s(i far as 1 am, moreover, given to myself in intui¬ 
tion—onljy like other phenomena, not as I am in myself, 
and as considered by the understanding, but merely as I 
ap])oa:r”—is a question that has in it neither more nor loss 
dilhculty-than the question—“How can I be an object to 
myself,” or this—“How I can be an object of my own intui¬ 
tion and internal perceptions.” But that such must be the 
fact, if we admit that space is merely a pure form of 
the phenomena of external sense, can be clearly proved by 
the consideration that we cannot represent time, which is 
not an object of external intuition, in any other way than 
under the image of a line, which wo draw in thought, a 
mode of representation without which we could not cognize 
the unity of its dimension, and also tliat we are necessitated 


^ Motion of iui object in apaco dooH not belong U> a pure Kciorice, conae- 
quently not to gconietry; bccfuiHe, that a tiling la movablo cannot be known 
dpriori, but only from experience. Uut motion, conaiderod as the description 
of a space, is a pure act of the successive synthesis of the manifold in external 
intuition by means of productive iinagiiiallon, and belongs not only to geometry, 
but even to transcendental philosophy. 

XI —SCIBNOE—T 
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to take our determination of periods of time, or of points of 
time, for all our internal perceptions from the changes which 
we perceive in outward things. It follows that we must 
arrange the determinations of the internal sense, as phe¬ 
nomena in time, exactly in the same manner as we arrange 
those of the external senses in space. And consequently, if 
we grant respecting this latter, that hy means of tliem we 
know objects only in so far as we are affected externally, 
we must also confess, with regard to the internal sense, that 
by means of it we intuite ourselves only as we are internally 
affected by ourselves; in other words, as regards internal 
intuition, we cognize our own subject only as phenomenon, 
and not as it is in itself.' 

§ 21 

On the other hand, in the transcendental synthesis of the 
manifold content of representations, consequently in the 
synthetical unity of apperception, I am conscious of myself, 
not as I appear to myself, nor as I am in myself, but only 
that / am. This representation is a Thought^ not an Intui¬ 
tion. Now, as in order to cognize ourselves, in addition to 
the act of thinking, which subjects the manifold of every 
possible intuition to the unity of apperception, there is 
necessary a determinate mode of intuition, whereby this 
manifold is given; although my own existence is certainly 
not mere phenomenon (much less more illusion), tho deter¬ 
mination of my existence* can only take place conformably 

' I do not soe wliy so much difficuUy slioiild he found in admitting that our 
internal sense is affected by oiirsclvos, Uvery act of attention exemplilies it. 
In such an act tho understanding determiiieH the internal sense by the syntheti¬ 
cal conjunction wliich it cogitates, conformably to tho internal intuition wliich 
corresponds to the nuinifold in the synthesis of tho understanding. How much 
the mind is usually affected thereby every one will ho able to perceive in himself, 

® The I tldnie expresses the act of determining iny own existence. My 
oxistonce i,s Ihu.s already given hy'the act of eon.scioiKsness; but the mode in 
which I must driteriniiiu my existeinie, tliat is, the mode in which I must place 
tho manifold belougnig In my'" existence, i.s not thereby given. For this purpose 
intuition of self is reijuired, and this intuition tioHseRses a form given a priori, 
namely, time, wliich is sensuous, and holongs to our receptivity of the dolor- 
minable. Now, as I do not possess another intuition of self which gives tho 
diitermirdng in me (of tho sponbaneity of wliich I tun conscious), prior to the act 
of determination, in tho same manner as time gives the deteririinablo, it is clear 
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to the form of the internal sense, according to the particular 
mode in which the manifold which I conjoin is given in in¬ 
ternal intuition, and I have therefore no knowledge of myself 
as 1 am, but merely as I appear to myself. The conscious¬ 
ness of self is thus very far from a knowledge of self, in 
whicli I do not use the categoi-ics, whereby I cogitate an 
object, by means of the conjunction of the manifold in one 
apperception. In the .same way as I require, in order to the 
cognition of an object distinct from myself, not only the 
thought of an object in general (in the category), but also 
an intuition by which to determine that general conception, 
in the same way do I require, in order to tire cognition of 
myself, not only the consciousness of myself or the thought 
that I tiiink iny.self, but in addition an intuition of the 
m.anifold in myself, by which to determine this thought. It 
is true that 1 o^'ist a.s an intelligence wliich is conscious only 
of its fiicuKy of conjunction or synthesis, but subjected in 
relation to the manifold which this intelligence has to con¬ 
join to a limitative conjunction called the internal sense. 
My intelligiinee (that ks, I) can render that conjunction or 
syntlic.sis perceptible only according to the relations of time, 
which are quite beyond the proper .sphere of the conceptions 
of the understanding, and consequently cognize itself in re¬ 
spect to an intuition (which cannot po.ssibly be intellectual, 
nor given by the understanding), only as it appears to itself, 
and not as it would cognize itself, if its intuition were 
intellectual. 

§ 22. Transcendenial Deduction of the ^miversally possible em- 
ploymeul in experience of the Pure Vonceptions 
of the Understanding 

In the metaphysical deduction, the a priori origin of the 
categories was proved by their complete accordance with 


that I nra cniiblo to (ietermiiie my own existence as tlint of a spontaneous beinfj, 
but 1 am only able to reprosent to myself the spontaneity of my thought, tliat 
is, of my detennination, and ray existence remains ever dolorminablB in a purely 
sensuous manner, that is to say, like the exiaicnce of a phenomenon. But it is 
because of this spoulauoity tliat I call myself an intelligence. 
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the general logical functions of thought; in the transcenden¬ 
tal deduction was exhibited the possibility of the categories 
as a priori cognitions of objects of an intuition in general 
(§ 16 and 17). At present we are about to explain the pos¬ 
sibility of cognizing, a priori, by means of the categories, all 
objects which can possibly be presented to our senses, not, 
indeed, according to the form of their intuition, but accord¬ 
ing to the laws of their conjunction or synthesis, and thus, 
as it were, of prescribing laws to nature, and even of render¬ 
ing nature possible. For if the categories were adequate to 
this task, it would not be evident to us why everything that 
is - presented to our senses must be subject to those laws 
which have an a priori origin in the understanding itself. 

I premise, that by the term synthesis of apprehensio'n, I 
understand the combination of the manifold in an empirical 
intuition, whereby perception, that is, empirical conscious¬ 
ness of the intuition (as phenomenon), is possible. 

We have a priori forms of the external and internal 
sensuous intuition in the representations of space and time, 
and to these must the synthesis of apprehension of the mani¬ 
fold in a phenonemon bo always conformable, because the 
synthesis itself can only take place according to these forms. 
But space and time are not merely forms of sensuous intui- 
ti()n, but intuitions themselves (which contain a manifold), 
and therefore contain a priori the determination of the unity 
of this manifold.' (See the Trans, jdisthetic.) Therefore is 
unity of the synthesis of the manifold without or within us, 
consequently also a conjunction to which all that is to be 


^ Space represented as au object (as freometry really requiroa it to be) cori' 
tains more Iban the mere form of the intuition; namely, a combination of the 
manifold given according to the form of sensibility into a representation that ran 
be intuited; so that the form of the intuition gives us merely the manifold, but 
formal intuition gives unity of roproseiitation. In iho .^Isthetic I regarded 
this unity as belonging entirely to sensibility, for the purpose of indicating that 
it uutecedcs all conceptions, although it presupposes a synthesis which docs not 
belong to sense, through which alone, however, all our conceptions of space 
and time are possible. For as by means of this unity alone (the understanding 
determining the simslbility) space and time are given as intuitions, it follows 
that the unity of tliis intuition a priori belongs to space and time, and not to 
the conception of tJie understanding (§ 20). 
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represented ns determined in spaee or time must correspond, 
given n priori along witli (not in) these intuitions, as the 
condition of the synthesis of all apprehension of them. But 
this syntiietical unity can he no other than that of the con¬ 
junction of the manifold of a given intuition in general, in a 
jiriinitive act of consciou.sness, according to the categories, 
but applied to our sensuous intuition. Consequently all 
synthesis, whereby (done is even perception possible, is 
subject to the ('ategories. And, as experience is cognition 
by mean.-: of conjoined perceptions, the categories are condi¬ 
tions of the [lossibility of experience, and are tlicrefore valid 
« priori lor all objects of experience. 

WliCM, then, lor examjde, 1 make the empirical intuition 
of a house by apprehension of the manifold contained therein 
into a perception, the 'nfcrssary iinity of space and of tnv ex¬ 
ternal sensuous intuition lies at the foundation of this act, 
and I, as it were, draw the form of tlie house conformably 
to this syntiietical unity of the manifold in .space. But tliis 
very synthetical unity remains, even when I abstract the 
form of siiace, and has its seat in the understanding, and is 
in fact the category of the .synthesis of the homogeneou.s in 
an intuition; th.at i.s to .say, the category of quantity, to 
which the afore.said synthesis of apprehension, that is, the 
pcn ejition, must be completely conformable.' 

'['<» take another example, wlien I perceive tlie freezing 
of watir, 1 apiireheud two slates (fluidity and solidity), 
which as such stand toward each other mutually in a rela¬ 
tion of time. But in the time, which T place as an internal 
intuition, at the foundation of this phenomenon, I represent 
to m^'self synthetical unity of the, manifold, without which 
the aforesaid relation could not be given in an intuition as 
dttennined (in regard to the succession of lime). Now this 

* In this inannor it is proved, that the syutlioais of apprehousiou, which ia 
onipiricul, inuat necessiirily bo coiiformablo to tho sytilhosis of apperception, 
which is inteilectiial, and contained a priori iu the category. It is one and tho 
Ramo Hpoutanoity which at ono time, under tho luuuo of imagination, at another 
under that of undorswnding, prodneos conjunction in the manifold of intuition. 
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synthetical unity, as the a priori condition under which I 
conjoin the manifold of an intuition, is, if I make abstraction 
of the permanent form of my internal intuition (that is to 
say, of time), the category of cause, by means of which, 
when applied to my sensibility, / determine everything that 
occurs according to relations of time. Consequently apprehen¬ 
sion in such an event, and the event itself, as far as regards 
the possibility of its perception, stands under the conception 
of the relation of cause and effect: and so in all other eases. 

Categories are conceptions which prescribe laws a priori 
to phenomena, consequently to nature as the complex of all 
phenomena [natura materialiter spectata). And now the 
question arises—inasmuch as these categories are not de¬ 
rived from nature, and do not regulate themselves accord¬ 
ing to her as their model (for in that case they would be 
empirical)—how it is conceivable that nature must regulate 
herself according to them, in other words, how the catego¬ 
ries can determine a priori the synthesis of the manifold of 
nature, and yet not derive their origin from her. The fol¬ 
lowing is the solution of this enigma. 

It is not in the least more difficult to conceive how the 
laws of the phenomena of nature must harmonize with the 
understanding and with its a priori form—that is, its faculty 
of conjoining the manifold—than it is to understand how the 
phenomena themselves must correspond with the a priori 
form of our sensuous intuition. For laws do not exist in 
the phenomena any more than the phenomena exist as things 
in themselves. Laws do not exist except by relation to the 
subject in which the phenomena inhere, in so far as it pos¬ 
sesses understanding, just^s phenomena have no existence 
except by relation to the same existing subject in so far as 
it has senses. To things as things in themselves, conform- 
ability to law must necessarily belong independently of an 
understanding to cognize them. But phenomena are only 
representations of things which are utterly unknown in re¬ 
spect to what they are in themselves. But as mere repre- 
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sentations, thoy stand undcj' no law of oonjunction except 
that which the conjoining faculty prescribes, Now that 
which conjoins the manifold of sensuous intuition is im¬ 
agination, a mental act to which understanding contributes 
unity of intellectual synthesis, and sensibility, manifoldness 
of apprehension. Now as all possible perception depends on 
the synthesis of apprehension, and this empirical synthesis 
itself on the transcendental, consequently on the categories, 
it is evident that all possible perceptions, and therefore every¬ 
thing that can attain to empirical consciousness, that is, all 
phenomena of nature, must, as regards their conjunction, be 
subject to the categories. And nature (considered merely 
as nature in general) is dependent on them as the original 
ground of her necessary couformability to law (as naiura 
formaliter sjKdaia). But the pure faculty (of the under¬ 
standing) of prescribing laws a priori to phenomena by 
means of mere categories, is not c;ompetent to enounce 
other or more laws than those on which a nature in gen¬ 
eral, as a couformability to law of phenomena of space and 
time, depends. Particular laws, inasmuch as they concern 
empirically determined phenomena, cannot be entirely de¬ 
duced from jiure laws, although tiiey all stand under them. 
Experience must bo superadded in order to know these 
particular laws; but in regard to experience in general, 
and everything that can he cognized as an object thereof, 
these a priori laws are our only rule and guide. 

§ 23. Result of this Deduction of the Conceptions of the 
Under standiwj 

We cannot think any object except by means of the cate¬ 
gories; we cannot cognize any thought except by means of 
intuitions corresponding to these conceptions. Now all our 
intuitions are sensuous, and our cognition, in so far as the 
object of it is given, is empirical. But empirical cognition 
is experience; consequently no a priori cognition is possible 
for U8, except of objects of possible experience.' 


* Lest my readers bIiouM stumble at this assertion, and tlie conclusions that 
nay be too rashly drawn from it, I must remind them that the categories in the 
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But this cognition, which is limited to objects of experi¬ 
ence, is not for that reason derived entirely from experience, 
but—and this is asserted of the pure intuitions and the pure 
conceptions of the understanding—there are, unquestionably, 
elements of cognition, which exist in the mind a ■priori. Now 
there are only two ways in which a necessary harmony of ex¬ 
perience with the conceptions of its objects can be cogitated. 
Either experience makes these conceptions possible, or the 
conceptions make experience possible. The former of these 
statements will not hold good with respect to the categories 
(nor in regard to pure sensuous intuition), for tliey are a 
priori conceptions, and therefore independent of experience. 
The assertion of an empirical origin would attribute to them 
a sort of gmeratio cequivoca. Consequently, nothing remains 
but to adopt the second alternative (which presents us with a 
system, as it were, of the Epigenesis of pure reason), namely, 
that on the part of tlic understanding the categories do con¬ 
tain the grounds of the possibility of all experience. But 
with respect to the questions how they make experience pos¬ 
sible, and what are the principles of the possibility thereof 
with which they jirescnt us in their application to phenom¬ 
ena, the following .section on the transcendental exorcise 
of the faculty of judgment will inform the reader. 

It is quite possible that some one may propose a species 
of prdeformation-system of pure reason—a middle way be¬ 
tween the two—to wit, that the categories are neither innate 
and lirst a priori principles of cognition, nor derived from 
experience, but are merely subjective aptitudes for thought 
implanted in us contemporaneously with our existence, which 
were so ordered and disposed by our Creator, that their ex¬ 
ercise perfectly harmonizes with the laws of nature which 

act of thought are by no means limited by tho conditions of our sensuous intui¬ 
tion, but have an unbounded sphere of action. It is only the cognition of the 
object of thought, tho dolermining of the object, which requires intuition. In 
the absence of intuition, our thought of an object may still have true and useful 
consequences in regard to tho exercise of reason by the subject. But as this 
exorcise of reason is not alway.s directed on the detormination of the object, in 
other words, on cognition thereof, but also on tlie determination of the subject 
and its volition, I do not intend to treat of it in this place. 
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regulate experience. Now, not to mention that with such 
a hypothesis it is impossible to say at what point we must 
stop in the employment of predetermined aptitudes, the fact 
that the categories would in this case entirely lose that char¬ 
acter of necesdty which is essentially involved in the very 
conception of them, is a conclusive objection to it. The 
conception of cause, for example, which expresses the ne¬ 
cessity of an effect under a presupposed condition, would 
be false, if it rested only upon such an arbitrary subjective 
necessity of uniting certain empirical representations accord¬ 
ing to such a rule of relation. I could not then say—“The 
effect is connected with its cause in the object (that is, nec¬ 
essarily),’’ but only, “I am so constituted that I can think 
this representation as so connected, and not otherwise.’’ 
Now this is just what the sceptic wants. For in this case, 
all our knowledge, depending on the su])posed objective 
validity of our judgment, is nothing but mere illusion; nor 
would there be wanting people who would deny any such 
subjective necessity in respect to themselves, though they 
must feel it. At all events, we could not dispute with any 
one on that which merely depends on the manner in which 
his subject is organized. 

Short view of the above Deduction 

The foregoing deduction is an exposition of the pure 
conceptions of the understanding (and with them of all the¬ 
oretical a 'priori cognition), as principles of the possibility 
of experience, but of experience as the determination of all 
phenomena in space and time in (jenerul —of experience, 
linally, from the principle of the original synthetical unity 
of apperception, as the form of the understanding in relation 
to time and space as original forms of sensibility. 

I consider the division by paragraphs to be nece.ssary only 
u|) to this point, because we had to treat of the elementary 
conceptions. As we now proceed to the exposition of the 
employment of these, I shall not designate the chapters in 
this manner any further. 
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TRANSCENDENTAL ANALYTIC-BOOK II 
ANALYTIC OF PRINCIPLES 

General logic is constructed upon a plan which coincides 
exactly with the division of the higher faculties of cognition. 
These are, Understanding, Judgrnenl, and Reason. This sci¬ 
ence, accordingly, treats in its analytic of Conceptions, Judg¬ 
ments, and Conclusions in exact correspondence with the func¬ 
tions and order of those mental powers which we include 
generally under the generic denomination of understanding. 

As this merely formal logic makes abstraction of all con¬ 
tent of cognition, whether pure or empirical, and occupies 
itself with the mere form of thought (discursive cognition), 
it must contain in its atialytic a canon for reason. For the 
form of reason has its law, which, without taking into con¬ 
sideration the particular nature of the cognition about which 
it is employed, can be di.scovered a priori, by the simple 
analysis of the action of reason into its momenta. 

Transcendental logic, limited as it is to a determinate 
content, that of pure a priori cognitions, to wit, cannot imi¬ 
tate general logic in this division. For it is evident that the 
transcende.nial employment of reason is not objectively valid, 
and therefore does not belong to the logic of truth (that is, to 
analytic), Vmt, as a logic of illusion, occupies a particular de¬ 
partment in the scholastic system under the name of tran¬ 
scendental Dialectic. 

Understanding and judgment accordingly possess in tran¬ 
scendental logic a canon of objectively valid, and therefore 
true exercise, and are comprehended in the analytical de 
partmont of that logic. But reason, in her endeavors tc 
arrive by a priori means at some true statement concerning 
objects, and to extend cognition beyond the bounds of pos 
sible experience, is altogether dialectic, and her illusorj 
assertions cannot be constructed into a canon such as ar 
analytic ought to contain. 
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Accordingly, the analytic of principles will be merely a 
canon for the faculty of judgment, for the instruction of this 
faculty in its application to phenomena of the pure concep¬ 
tions of the understanding, which contain the necessary con¬ 
dition for the establishment of a priori laws. On this ac¬ 
count, although the subject of the following chapters is the 
especial principles of uuderstanding, I shall make use-of the 
term Doctrine of the faculty of judgment^" in order to define 
more particularly my present purpose. 

INTRODUCTION 

OF THE TRANSCENDENTAU FACULTy OF JUDGMENT 
IN GENERAL 

If understanding in general be defined as the faculty of 
laws or rules, the faculty of judgment may be termed the 
faculty of siihsumption under the.sc rules; that is, of distin¬ 
guishing whether this or that does or does not stand under 
a given rule {casus datoe legis). (ieneral logic contains no 
directions or precepts for the faculty of judgment, nor can 
it contain any such. For as it makes abstraction of all content 
of cognition^ no duty is left for it, except that of exposing 
annlytically the mere form of cognition in conceptions, judg¬ 
ments and conclusions, and of thereby establishing formal 
rules for all exercise of the understanding. Now if this 
logic wished to give some general direction how we should 
subsume und<“.r these rules, that is, how we should distin¬ 
guish whether this or tliat did or did not stand under them, 
this again could not be done otherwise than by means of a 
rule. But this rule, precisely because it is a rule, requires 
for itself direction from tlie faculty of judgment. Thus, it 
is evident that the understanding is capable of being in¬ 
structed by rules, but that the judgment is a peculiar talent, 
which does not, and cannot require tuition, but only exer¬ 
cise. This faculty is therefore the specific quality of the 
so-called mother-wit, the want of which no scholastic disci¬ 
pline can compensate. For although education may furnish, 
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and, as it were, ingraft upon a limited understanding rules 
borrowed from other minds, yet the power of employing 
these rules correctly must belong to the pupil himself; and 
no rule which we can prescribe to him with this purpose, 
is, in the absence or deficiency of this gift of nature, se¬ 
cure from misuse.' A physician therefore, a judge or a 
statesman, may have in his head many admirable patho¬ 
logical, juridical, or political rules, in a degree that may 
enable him to be a profound teacher in his particular sci¬ 
ence, and yet in the application of tliese rules he may very 
possibly blunder—either because he is wanting in natural 
judgment (though not in understanding), and while he can 
ccmipreliend the general in ahslractOy cannot distinguish 
whether a particular case m concreto ought to rank under 
the former; or because his faculty of judgment has not been 
sufficiently exercised by examples and real practice. In¬ 
deed, the grand and only use of examples is to sharpen the 
judgment. I'or as regards the correctness and precision of 
the insight of the understanding, examples are commonly 
injurious rather than otlierwiso, because, as casus in terminis^ 
they seldom adequately fulfil the conditions of the rule. Be¬ 
sides, they often weaken the power of our understanding to 
apprehend rules or laws in their universality, independently 
of particular circumstances of experience; and hence, accus¬ 
tom us to employ them more as formulfc than as principles. 
Examples are thus the go-cart of the judgment, which he 
who is naturally deficient in that faculty cannot afford 
to dispense with. 

But although general logic cannot give directions to the 
faculty of judgment, the case is very different as regards 
transcendental logic, insomuch that it appears to be the 


' Deficioncy in judgment is properly that which is called stupidity; and for 
sticli a failing wo know no remedy. A dull or naiTOw-minded person, to whom 
notliing is wanting but a proper degree of understanding, may bo improved by 
tuition, oven so far as to deserve the epithet of teamed. But as such persona 
frequently labor under a deficiency in the faculty of judgment, it is not uncom¬ 
mon to find men oxtromely learned, who in tlie application of their science 
betray to a lamentable degree this irremediable want. 
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. especial duty ot the latter to secui’e and direct, by means of 
determinate rules, the faculty of Judgment in the employ¬ 
ment of the ])ure understanding. For, as a doctrine, that is, 
as an endeavor to enlarge the sphere of the understanding 
in regard to pure a -priori cognitions, philosophy is worse 
tiian useless, since from all the attempts hitherto made little 
or no ground has been gained. But, as a critique, in order 
to guard against tlie mistakes of the faculty of Judgment 
{lapsns -juNici!) in the employment of the few pure concep¬ 
tions of the understanding whieh we possess, althougli its 
use is in this case purely negative, philosophy is called upon 
to apply all its acuteness and penetration. 

But transcimdental philosojihy has this pecuiiaiity, that 
besides indiciating the rule, or rather the general condition 
for rules, which is given in the pure eoueeption of the under¬ 
standing, il can, at the same time, indicate a priori the ease 
to which tlie rule must be applied. The cause of the su¬ 
periority which, in this respect, transcendental philosophy 
possesses aliove all other sciences except mathematics, lies 
in this:—it treats of conceptions which must relate a priori 
to their objects, whose olijective validity consequently cannot 
bo demonstrated a posierwri^ and is, at the same time, under 
the obligation of presenting, in general but sufficient tests, 
the conditions under which objects can be given in liarmony 
witli those conceptions; otherwise they would be mere 
logical forms, without content, and not pure conceptions 
of the understanding. 

Our transcendental doctrine of the faculty of Judgment 
will contain two chapters. The first will treat of the sen¬ 
suous condition under which alone pure conceptions of the 
understanding can be employed—that is, of the schematmn 
of the pure understanding. The second will treat of those 
synthetical Judgments whieh are derived a priori from pure 
conceptions of the understanding under those conditions, 
and which lie a priori at the foundation of all other cogni- 
dons, that is to say, it will treat of the principles of the pure 
inderstanding. 
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TRANSCENDENTAL DOCTRINE OF THE FACULTY OF 
JUDGMENT, OR ANALYTIC OF PRINCIPLES 

CHAPTER I 

OP THE SCHEMATISM OP THE PlIHE CONCEPTION OF THE 
UNDEKSTANDING 

In all subsumptions of an object under a conception, the 
representation of the object must be homogeneous with 
the conception; in other words, the conception must contain 
that which is represented in the object to be subsumed under 
it. For this is the meaning of the expression, An object is 
contained under a conception. Thus the empirical concep¬ 
tion of a plate is homogeneous with the pure geometrical 
conception of a circle, inasmuch as the roundness which is 
cogitated in the former is intuited in the latter. 

But pure conceptions of the understanding, when com¬ 
pared with empirical intuitions, or even with sensuous in¬ 
tuitions in general, arc quite heterogeneous, and never can 
be discovered in any intuition. How then is the subsump- 
tion of the latter under the former, and consequently the 
application of the categories to piienomena, pos.sible?—For 
it is impossible to .say, for example. Causality can be intuited 
through the senses, and is contained in the phenomenon.— 
This natural and important question forms the real cause 
of the necessity of a transcendental doctrine of the faculty of 
judgment, with the purpose, to wit, of showing how pure 
conceptions of the understanding can be applied to phe¬ 
nomena. In all other sciences, where the conceptions by 
which the object is thought in the general are not so different 
and heterogeneous from those which represent the object 
in concrete —as it is given, it is quite unnecessary to insti¬ 
tute any special inquiries concerning the application of 
the former to the latter. 

Now it is quite clear, that there must be some third 
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thing, which on the one side is homogeneous with the cate¬ 
gory, and with the phenomenon on the other, and so makes 
tiie application of the former to the latter possible. This 
mediating representation must be pure (without any empiri¬ 
cal content), and yet must on the one side be intellectual^ 
on the other sensuous. Such a representation is the tran- 
scendental schema. 

The (ionception of the understanding contains pure 
synthetical unity of the manifold in general. Time, as the 
formal condition of the manifold of the internal sense, con¬ 
sequently of the conjunction of all representations, contains 
d 'priori a manifold in the pure intuition. Now a tran¬ 
scendental determination of time is so far homogeneous with 
tlio category, which comstitutes the unity thereof, that it is 
universal, and rests upon a rule a priori. On the other 
hand, it is so far homogeneous with tlie phenomenon, inas- 
nuieh as time is contained in every empirical representation 
of tile manifold. Thus an application of the category to 
phenomena becomes possible, by means of the transcendental 
determination of time, which, as the schema of the concep¬ 
tions of the understanding, mediates the subsumption of the 
latter under the former. 

After what has been proved in our deduction of the 
categories, no one, it is to be hoped, can hesitate as to 
tiie proper decision of the question, whether the employment 
of these pure conceptions of the understanding ought to be 
merely empirical or also tran.scendental; in other words, 
whctlier the categories, as conditions of a possible experi¬ 
ence, relate d priori solely to phenomena, or whether, as 
conditions of the possibility of things in general, their appli¬ 
cation can be extended to objects as things in themselves. 
For we have there seen that conceptions are quite impossi¬ 
ble, and utterly without signification, unless either to them, 
or at least to the elements of which they consist, an object 
be given; and that, consequently, they cannot possibly 
apply to objects as things in themselves without regard to 
the question whether and how these may be given to us; 
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and further, that the only manner in which objects can be 
given to us, is by means of the modification of our sensi¬ 
bility; and finally, that pure a priori conceptions, in addi¬ 
tion to the function of the understanding in the category, 
must contain a priori formal conditions of sensibility (of the 
internal sense, namely), which again contain the general 
condition under which alone the category can be applied to 
any object. This formal and pure condition of sensibility, 
to which the conception of the understanding is restricted in 
its employment, we shall name the schema of the conception 
of the understanding, and the procedure of the understand¬ 
ing with these schemata, we shall call the Schematism of the 
pure understanding. 

The Schema is, in itself, always a mere product of 
the imagination.' But as the synthesis of imagination has 
for its aim no single intuition, but merely unity in the deter¬ 
mination of sensibility, the .schema is clearly di-stinguishablo 
from the image. Thus, if T place five points one after 

another,.this is an image of the number five. On 

the other hand, if 1 only think a number in general, which 
may be either five or a iuindred, this thought is rather the 
representation of a method of representing in an image a 
sum (e.y., a thousand) in conformity with a conception, than 
the image itself, an image which 1 should find some little 
difficulty in reviewing, and comparing with the conception. 
Now this representation of a general procedure of the 
imagination to present its image to a conception, I call 
the schema of this conception. 

In truth, it is not images of objects, but schemata, which 
lie at the foundation of our pure sensuous conceptions. No 
image could ever be adequate to our conception of a triangle 
in general. For the generalness of the conception it never 
could attain to, as this includes under itself all triangles, 
whether right-angled, acute-angled, etc., while the image 
would always be limited to a single part of this sphere. The 
schema of the triangle can exist nowhere else than in 


See note at page 18.— Tr. 
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thought, and it indicates a rule of the synthesis of the 
imagination in regard to pure figures in space. Still less 
is an object of experience, or an image of the object, ever 
adequate to the empirical conception. On the contrary, the 
conception always relates immediately to the schema of 
the imagination, as a rule for the determination of our intui¬ 
tion, in conformity with a certain general conception. The 
conception of a dog indicates a rule, according to which my 
imagination can delineate the figure of a four-footed animal 
in general, without being limited to any particular individual 
form, which experience presents to me, or indeed to any pos¬ 
sible image that I can represent to myself in concrete. This 
schematism of our understanding in regard to phenomena 
and their mere form, is an art, hidden in the depths of the 
human soul, whose true modes of action we shall only witih 
dilfionlty discover and unveil. Thus much only can wo 
say; The itnage is a product of the empirical faculty of 
the productive imagination—the schema of sensuous concep¬ 
tions (of figures in space, for example) ivS a product, and, 
as it wei'c, a monogram of the pure imagination a priori, 
whereby and according to which images first become po.ssi- 
hle, which, however, can be connected with the conception 
only mediately by means of the schema whicli they indicate, 
and are in tiiemselvcs never fully adequate to it. On the 
otlier hand, tlie schema of a pure conception of the under¬ 
standing is something that cannot he reduced into any image 
—it is nothing else than the pure synthesis expressed by 
tlio category, conformably to a rule of unity according to 
conceptions. It is a transcendental product of the imagi¬ 
nation, a product which concerns the determination of the 
internal sense, according to conditions of its form (time) in 
respect to all representations, in so far as these representa¬ 
tions must be conjoined a priori in one conception, conform¬ 
ably to the unity of apperception. 

Without entering upon a dry and tedious analysis of 
the essential requisites of transcendental schemata of the 
pure concejitions of the understanding, we shall rather pro- 
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ceed at once to give an explanation of them according to 
the order of the categories, and in connection therewith. 

For the external sense the pure image of all quantities 
(quaniorum) is space; the pure image of all objects of sense 
in general is time. But the pure schema of quantity {quart- 
titatis), as a conception of the uuderstaudiug, is number, a 
representation which comprehends the successive addition 
of one to one (homogeneous quantities). Thus, number is 
nothing else than the unity of the synthesis of the manifold 
in a homogeneous intuition, by means of my generating time* 
itself in my apprehension of the intuition. 

Reality, in the pure conception of the understanding, is 
that which corresponds to a sensation in general; that, cousc' 
quently, the conception of which indicates a being (in time). 
Negation is that the conception of which represents a not- 
being (in time). The opposition of the.se two consists there¬ 
fore in the difference of one and the same time, as a time 
filled or a time empty. Now as time is only the form of 
intuition, consequently of objects as phenomena, that which 
in objects corresponds to sensation is the transcendental 
matter of all objects as things in themselves {Sachheit, 
reality). Now every sensation has a degree or quantity by 
which it can fill time, that is to say, the internal sense in 
respect of the representation of an object, more or less, until 
it vanishes into nothing {= 0 = negatio). Thus there is a 
relation and connection between reality and negation, or 
rather a transition from the former to the latter, which 
makes every reality representable to us as a quantum; and 
the schema of a reality as the quantity of something in so 
far as it fills time, is exactly this continuous and uniform 
generation of the reality in time, as we descend in time from 
the sensation which has a certain degree, down to the van¬ 
ishing thereof, or gradually ascend from negation to the 
quantity thereof. 

The schema of substance is the permanence of the real in 

* I generate time because I goiiorato Buceessioii, namely, in the successive 
addition of one to one.— Hr. , 
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time; that is, the representation of it as a substratum of the 
empirical determination of time; a substratum which there¬ 
fore remains, while all else changes. (Time passes not, but 
in it passes the exi.stence of the changeable. To time, 
therefore, which is itself unchangeable and permanent, cor¬ 
responds that which m the phenomenon is unchangeable in 
existence, that is, substance, and it is only by it that the 
succession and coexistence of phenomena can be determined 
in regard to time.) 

The schema of cause and of the causality of a thing is the 
real which, when po.sitcd, is always followed by something 
else. It consists, therefore, in the succession of the mani¬ 
fold, in so far as that succession is subjected to a rule. 

The schema of community (reciprocity of action and re¬ 
action), or the reciprocal causality of substances in respect 
of their accidents, is the coexistence of the determina¬ 
tions of the one witli those of the other, according to 
a general rule. 

The schema of possibility is the accordance of the syn¬ 
thesis of different representations with the conditions of time 
in general (as, for example, opposites cannot exist together 
at the same time in the same thing, but only after each 
other), and is therefore the determination of the representa¬ 
tion of a thing; at any time. 

The schema of reality' is existence in a determined time. 

The schema of necessity is the existence of an object in 
all time. 

It is clear, from all this, that the schema of the category 
of quantity contains and represents the generation (synthesis) 
of time itself, in the successive apprehension of an object; 
the schema of quality the synthesis of sensation with the 
re}>r(isentation of time, or the filling up of time; the schema 
of relation the relation of perceptions to each other in all 
time (that is, according to a rule of the determination 
of time); and finally, the schema of modality and its cate- 

' Wirklichkeii. In tile table of categories it is called Existence (Daseyn). 
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gories, time itself, as the correlative of the determination of 
an object—whether it does belong to time, and how. The 
schemata, therefore, arc nothing but a priori determinations 
of time according to rules, and these, in regard to all possible 
objects, following the arrangement of the categories, relate 
to the series in time, the content in time, the order in time, and 
finally, to the complex or totality in time. 

Hence it is apparent that the aeheraatisra of the under¬ 
standing, by means of the tran.sfiendcntal synthesis of the 
imagination, amounts to nothing else than the unity of 
the manifold of intuition in the internal sense, and thus 
indirectly to the unity of ap[terception, as a function corre¬ 
sponding to the internal sense (a receptivity). Thus, the 
schemata of the pure conceptions of the understanding are 
the true and only conditions whereby our understanding 
receives an application to objects, and consequently signifi¬ 
cance. Finally, therefore, the categories are only capable 
of empirical use, inasmxich as they serve merely to subject 
phenomena to the universal rulo.s of synthesis, by means of 
an a priori necessary unity (on account of tlie necessary union 
of all consciousness in one original apperception); and so 
to render them susceptible of a complete connection in one 
experience. But within this whole of possible experience 
lie all our cognitions, and in the universal relation to this 
experience consists transcendental truth, which antecodes all 
empirical truth, and renders the latter possible. 

It is, however, evident at first sight, that although the 
schemata of sensibility are the sole agents in realizing 
the categories, they do, nevertheless, also restrict them, that 
is, they limit the categories by conditions which lie beyond 
the sphere of understanding—namely, in sensibility. Hence 
the schema is properly only the phenomenon, or the sensu¬ 
ous conception of an object in harmony with the category. 
{Numerus est quantitas phenomenon '—sensatio realitas phe¬ 
nomenon; constans et perdurabile rerum substantia phenom¬ 
enon— ceternitas, necessitas, phenomena, etc.) Now, if we 
' Phenomenon is here an adjective.— Ti'. 
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remove a restrictive condition, we thereby amplify, it ap¬ 
pears, the formerly limited conception. In this way, the 
categories in their pure signification, free from all conditions 
of sensibility, ought to be valid of tilings as they are, and 
not, as the schemata represent them, merely as they appear, 
and consequently the categories must have a significance far 
more extended, and wholly independent of all schemata. 
In truth, there does always remain to the pure conceptions 
of the understanding, after abstracting every sensuous con¬ 
dition, a value and significance, which is, however, merely 
logical. But in this case, no object is given them, and 
therefore they have no meaning sufficient to afford us a con¬ 
ception of an object. The notion of substance, for example, 
if we leave out the sen.suous determination of permanence, 
would mean nothing more than a something which can bo 
cogitated as subject, without the po.ssibility of becoming a 
predicate to anything else. Of this representation I can 
make nothing, inasmuch as it does not indicate to me what 
ieterrninations the thing possesses which must thus be valid 
18 premier subject. Consequently, the categories, without 
ichemata, are merely functions of the understanding for.the 
iroduction of concejitions, but do not represent any object. 
This significance they derive from sensibility, which at 
die same time realizes the understanding and restricts it. 

TRANSCENDENTAL DOCTRINE Ol- JUDGMENT, OR 
ANALYTIC OP PRINCIPLES 

CnAPTMR II 

SVSl'KM OF ALL I'RINCIl’LFS OF THE rORE UNDBRSTANDINO 

In the foregoing chapter we have merely considered the 
general conditions under which alone the transcendental 
acuity of judgment is justified in using the pure concep 
ions of the understanding for synthetical judgments. Our 
luty at present is to exhibit in systematic connection those 
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judgments which the understanding really produces a priori. 
For this purpose, our table of the categories will certainly 
afford us the natural and safe guidance. For it is precisely 
the categories whose application to possible experience must 
constitute all pure a priori cognition of the understanding; 
and the relation of which to sensibility will, on that very 
account, present us with a complete and systematic cata¬ 
logue of all the transcendental pirinciples of the use of the 
understanding. 

Principles a priori are so called, not merely because they 
contain in themselves the grounds of other judgments, but 
also because they themselves are not grounded in higher 
and more general cognitions, 'this peculiarity, however, 
does not raise them altogether above the need of a proof. 
For although tliere could be found, no higher cognition, and 
therefore no objective proof, and although such a principle 
rather serves as the foundation for all cognition of the ob¬ 
ject, this by no means hinders u.s from drawing a proof from 
the subjective sources of the piossibility of the cognition of 
an object. Such a proof is necessary moreover, because 
without it the principle might be liable to the imputation 
of being a mere gratuitous assertion. 

In the second place,’ we shall limit our investigations to 
those principles which relate to the categories. For as to the 
principles of transcendental aesthetic, according to which 
space and time are the conditions of the j)ossibility of things 
as phenomena, as also the restriction of these principles, 
namely, that they cannot be applied to objects as things in 
themselves;—these, of course, do not fall within the scope 
of our present inquiry. In like manner, the principles of 
mathematical science form no part of this system, because 
they are all drawn from intuition, and not from the pure 
conception of the understanding. The possibility of these 
principles, however, will necessarily bo considered here, 
ftiasmuch as they are .synthetical judgments a priori, not 
indeed for the purpose of proving their accuracy and apodic- 
tic certainty, which is unnecessary, but merely to render 
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conceivable and deduce the possibility of such evident 
d priori cognitions. 

But we shall have also to speak of the principle of ana¬ 
lytical judgments, in ojiposition to synthetical judgments, 
which is the proper subject of our inquiries, because this 
very oppo.sition will free the theory of the latter from all 
ambiguity, and place it clearly before our eyes in its true 
nature. 

System op the Principles op the Puke Understanding 
SECTION FIRST 

Of the Supreme Principle of all A'nalytical Judgments 

Whatever may be the content of our cognition, and in 
whatever manner our cognition may be related to its object, 
the universal, although only negative condition of all our 
judgments is that they do not contradict themselves; other¬ 
wise these j\idgmenta are in themselves (oven without re¬ 
spect to the object) nothing. But although there may exist 
no contradiction in our judgment, it may nevertheless con¬ 
nect conceptions in such a manner that they do not corre¬ 
spond to the object, or without any grounds either a priori 
or a posteriori for arriving at such a judgment, and thus, 
without being' self-contradictory, a judgment may neverthe¬ 
less be either false or groundless. 

ISTow, the proposition, “No subject can have a predicate 
that contradicts it,” is called the principle of contradiction, 
and is a universal but purely negative criterion of all truth. 
But it belongs to logic alone, I'Kicauso it is valid of cog¬ 
nitions, merely as cognitions, and without respect to their 
content, and declares that the eontradi(!tion entirely nullifies 
them. Wo can also, however, make a positive use of this 
principle, that is, not merely to banish falsehood and error 
(in so far as it rests upon contradiction), but also for the 
cognition of truth. For if the judgment is analytical., be it 
affirmative or negative, its truth must always be recogniz¬ 
able by means of the principle of contradiction. For the 
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contrary of that which lies and is cogitated as conception 
in the cognition of the object will be always properly nega¬ 
tived, but the conception itself must always be affirmed 
of the object, inasmuch as the contrary thereof would be 
in contradiction to the object. 

We must therefore hold the principle of contradiction to 
be the universal and fully sufficient principle of all analytical 
cognition. But as a sufficient criterion of truth, it has no 
further utility or authority. For the fact that no cognition 
can be at variance with this principle without nullifying 
itself, constitutes tliis principle the sine qua non, but not 
the determining ground of the truth of our cognition. As 
our business at present is properly with the synthetical part 
of our knowledge only, we slmll always be on our guard not 
to transgress tliis inviolable in-inciplc; but at the same time 
not to expect from it any direct a.ssistanco in the establish¬ 
ment of the truth of any syntlietical proposition. 

There exists, however, a formula of this celebrated prin¬ 
ciple—a principle merely formal and entirely without con¬ 
tent—which contains a synthesis that has been inadvertently 
and quite unnecessarily mixed up with it. It is this: “It 
is impossible for a tiling to bo and not to be at the same 
time.” Not to mention the superfluousness of the addition 
of the word impossible to indicate the apodictic certainty, 
which ought to be self-evident from the proposition itself, 
the proposition is affected by the condition of time, and as 
it were says: “A thing^A, which is something = 7i, cannot 
at the same time be non-B." But both, B as well as non-B, 
may quite well exist in succession. For example, a man who 
is young cannot at the sanre time be-old; but the same man 
can very well be at one time young, and at another not 
young, that is, old. Now the principle of contradiction as 
a merely logical proposition must not by any means limit 
its application merely to relations of time, and consequently 
a formula like the preceding is quite foreign to its true pur¬ 
pose. The misunderstanding arises in this way. We first 
of all separate a predicate of a thing from the conception 
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of the thing, ;ind afterward connect with this predicate its 
opposite, and hence do not establish any contradiction with 
the subject, but only with its predicate, which has been 
conjoined with the subject synthetically—a contradiction, 
moreover, which obtains only when the first and second 
predicate are affirmed in the same time. If I say: “A man 
who IS ignorant is not learned,” the condition ‘‘at the same 
time” must be added, for he who is at one time ignorant, 
may at another be learned. But if I say: ‘‘No ignorant 
man is a learned man,” the proposition is analytical, be¬ 
cause the characteristic ignorance is now a constituent part 
of the conception of the subject; and in this case the nega¬ 
tive proposition is evident immediately from the proposition 
of contradiction, without the necessity of adding the condi¬ 
tion ‘‘at the same tirne.”---This is the reason why I have 
altered the formula of this principle—an alteration which 
shows very clearly tlu! nature of an analytical proposition. 

System of the PkixcifjjES of TjfE Pukk Undekstanding 
SKCTION SECOND 

Of the iSuprcme Principle of all Synthetical Judgments 

The explanation of the jjossibility of synthetical judg¬ 
ments is a tasic with which general Logic lias nothing to 
do; indeed she need not even be acquainted with its name. 
But in transcendental Logic it is the most important matter 
to be dealt witli—indeed the only one, if the question is of 
the possibility of synthetical judgments a priori^ the condi¬ 
tions and extent of their validity. For when this question 
is fully decideil, it can reach its aim with perfect ease, the 
determination, to wit, of the extent and limits of the pure 
understand] ng. 

In an analytical judgment 1 do not go beyond the given 
conception, in order to arrive at some decision respecting it. 
If the judgment is affirmative, I predicate of the conception 
only that which was already cogitated in it; if negative, I 
merely exclude from the conception its contrary. But in 
XI —ScliiNCE—S 
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synthetical judgments, I must go beyond the given concep¬ 
tion, in order to cogitate, in relation with it, something quite 
different from that which was cogitated in it, a relation which 
is consequently never one either of identity or contradiction, 
and by means of which the truth or error of the judgment 
cannot be discerned merely from the judgment itself. 

Granted, then, that we must go out beyond a given con¬ 
ception, in order to compare it synthetically with another, a 
third thing is necessary, in which alone the synthesis of two 
conceptions can originate. Now what is this tertium quid., 
that is to be the medium of all synthetical judgments? It 
is only a complex,' in which all our representations are con¬ 
tained, the internal sense to wit, and its form a priori, Time. 

The synthesis of our representations rests upon the imag¬ 
ination; their synthetical unity (which is requisite to a judg¬ 
ment), upon the unity of apperception. In this, therefore, 
is to be sought the possibility of synthetical judgments, and 
as all three contain the sources of a priori representations, 
the possibility of pure synthetical judgments also; nay, they 
are necessary upon these grounds, if we are to possess a 
knowledge of objects, which rests solely upon the synthesis 
of representations. 

If a cognition is to have objective reality, that is, to relate 
to an object, and possess sense and meaning in respect to it, 
it is necessary that the object be given m some way or an¬ 
other. Without this, our conceptions are empty, and we 
may indeed have thought by means of them, but by such 
thinking we have not, in fact, cognized anything, we have 
merely played with representation. To give an object, if 
this expression be understood in the sense of to present the 
object, not mediately but immediately in intuition, means 
nothing else than to apply the representation of it to expe¬ 
rience, be that experience real or only possible. Space and 
time themselves, pure as these conceptions are from all that 
IS empirical, and certain as it is that they are represented 
fully a priori in the mind, would be completely without ob- 
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jective validity, and without sense and significance, if their 
necessary use in the objects of experience were not shown. 
Nay, the representation of them is a mere schema, that al¬ 
ways relates to the reproductive imagination, which calls up 
the objects of experience, without which they have no mean¬ 
ing. And so is it with all conceptions without distinction. 

The possibility of experience is, tlien, that which gives 
objective reality to all our a priori cognitions. Now ex¬ 
perience depends upon the synthetical unity of phenomena, 
that is, upon a synthesis according to conceptions of the 
object of phenomena in general, a synthesis without which 
experience never could become knowledge, but would be 
merely a rhapsody of perceptions, never fitting together into 
any connected text, according to rules of a thoroughly united 
(possible) consciousness, and therefore i»evcr subjected to the 
transcendental and necessary unity of apperception. Expe¬ 
rience has therefore, for a foundation, a priori principles of 
its form, that is to say, general rules of unity in the synthe¬ 
sis of phenornona, the objective reality of which rules, as 
necessary (sonditions—even of the pos.sibility of experience 
—can always be shown in cxj)ericncc. But apart from this 
relation, a priori synthetical propositions arc absolutely im¬ 
possible, liecanse tlu^y have no third term, that is, no pure 
object, in whiidi the synthetical unity can exhibit the objec¬ 
tive reality of its conee[)tions. 

Although, then, respecting space, or the forms which 
productive imagination <leseril)es therein, we do cognize 
much a priori in synthetical judgments, and are really in 
no need of experience for this pmrpose, such knowledge 
would nevertheless amount to nothing but a busy trifling 
with a rneiaj chimera, were not space to be considered as the 
condition of the phenomena which constitute the material of 
external experience, lienee those ]mre synthetical judg¬ 
ments do relate, though hut mediately, to possible experi¬ 
ence, or rather to the possibility of exjrerionce, and upon that 
alone i.s founded the objective validity of their synthesis. 

While then, on the one hand, experience, as empirical 
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synthesis, is the only possible mode of cognition which gives 
reality to all other synthesis;' on the other hand, this latter 
synthesis, as cognition a friori, possesses truth, that is, ac¬ 
cordance with its object, only in so far as it contains noth¬ 
ing more than what is necessary to the synthetical unity of 
experience. 

Accordingly, the supreme principle of all synthetical 
judgments is: Every object is subject to the necessary con¬ 
ditions of the synthetical unity of the manifold of intuition 
in a possible experience. 

A priori synthetical judgments are possible, when we 
apply the formal conditions of the a priori intuition, the 
synthesis of the imagination, and the necessary unity of that 
synthesis in a transcendental apperception, to a possible cog¬ 
nition of experience, and say; Tiio conditions of the 'possibil¬ 
ity of experience in general, are at the same time conditions 
of the possibility of the objects of experience, and have, for 
that reason, objective validity in an a priori synthetical 
judgment. 

System of the Prihoiples of the Puke Understanding 

SECTION THIRD 

Systematic Representation of all Synthetical Principles thereof 

That principles exist at all is to be ascribed solely to the 
pure understanding, which is not only the faculty of rules 
in regard to that which happens, but is oven the source of 
principles according to which everything that can be pre¬ 
sented to us as an object is necessarily subject to rules, be¬ 
cause without such rules we never could attain to cognition 
of an object. Even the laws of nature, if they are contem¬ 
plated as principles of the empirical use of the understand¬ 
ing, possess also a characteristic of necessity, and we may 
therefore at least expect them to be determined upon grounds 
which are valid a priori and antecedent to all experience. 
But all laws of nature, without distinction, are subject to 


* Menirfil ayiitUesia. 
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higher principles of the understanding, inasmuch as the for¬ 
mer are merely applications of the latter to particular cases 
of experience. These higher principles alone therefore give 
the conception, which contains the necessary condition, and, 
as it were, the exponent of a rule; experience, on the other 
hand, gives the case which comes under the rule. 

There is no danger of our mistaking merely empirical 
principles for principles of the pure understanding, or con¬ 
versely ; for the character of necessity, according to concep¬ 
tions, which distinguishes the latter, and the absence of this 
in every em])irical proposition, how extensively valid soever 
it may be, is a perfect safeguard against confounding them. 
There are, however, pure principles a priori, which never¬ 
theless I should not ascribe to tlie pure understanding—for 
tliis reason, that they arc not derived from pure conceptions, 
but (altiurugh by the mediation of the understanding) from 
pure intuitions. But understanding is the faculty of con¬ 
ceptions. Such principles mathematical science possesses, 
but their application to experiertce, consequently their ob¬ 
jective validity, nay the possibility of such a 'priori synthet¬ 
ical cognitions (the deduction thereof), rests entirely upon 
the pure understanding. 

On this a(iCount, I shall not reckon among my principles 
tlio.se of mathematics; though 1 shall include those upon the 
possiliility and objective validity a pi-iori, of principles of 
tlie mathematical .science, which, consequently, are to be 
looked upon as the principle of these, and which proceed 
from conceptions to intuition, and not from intuition to 
conceptions. 

Til the application of the jmre conceptions of the under¬ 
standing to possible experience, the employment of their 
.synthesis is either mathariatical or dynamical, for it is 
clirected partly on the inluition alone, partly on the existence 
of a phenomenon. But the a/uw-i conditions of intuition 
are in relation to a possible experience absolutely necessary, 
those of the existence of objects of a possible empirical 
intuition are in themselves contingent. Hence the princi- 
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pies of the mathematical use of the categories will possess a 
character of absolute necessity, that is, will be apodictic; 
those, on the other hand, of the dynamical use, the character 
of an a priori necessity indeed, but only under the condition 
of empirical thought in an experience, therefore only medi¬ 
ately and indirectly. Consequently they will not possess 
that immediate evidence which is peculiar to the former, 
although their application to experience does not, for that 
reason, lose its truth and certitude. But of this point we 
shall be better able to judge at the conclusion of this system 
of principles. 

The table of the categories is naturally our guide to the 
table of principles, because these are nothing else thair rules 
for the objective employment of the former. Accordingly, 
all principles of the pure understanding are ■ 

1 

A xioms of 
Intuition. 

3 

Analogies 
of 

Experience. 

4 

Postulates of 
Empirical Thought 
in general. 

These appellations I have chosen advisedly, in order that 
we might not lose sight of the distinctions in respect of the 
evidence and the employment of these principles. It will, 
however, soon appear that—a fact which concerns both the 
evidence of these principles, and the a priori determination 
of phenomena—according to the categories of Quantity and 
Quality (if we attend merely to the form of these), the prin¬ 
ciples of these categories arc distinguishable from those of 
the two others, inasmuch as the former are possessed of an 
intuitive, but the latter of a merely discursive, though in 
both instances a complete certitude. I shall therefore call 


a 

Anticipations 

of 

Perception. 
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the former mathematical,' and the hitter dynamical princi¬ 
ples. ’ It must be observed, however, that by these terms 
I mean, just as little in the one case the principles of mathe¬ 
matics, as those of general (physical) dynamics, in the other. 
I have herein view merely the principles of the pure under¬ 
standing, in their application to the internal sense (without 
distinction of the representations given therein), by means 
of which the sciences of mathematics and dynamics become 
possible. Accordingly, I have named these principles rather 
with reference to their application, than their content; and 
I shall now proceed to consider them in the order in which 
they stand in the table. 

I—Axioms of Intuition 

The principle of these is, "All I'tUuiiiuns are Extensive 
Quantities." 

Proof 

All phenomena contain, as regards their form, an intui¬ 
tion in space and time, which lies d priori at the foundation 
of all without exception. Phenomena, therefore, cannot be 
apprehended, that is, received into empirical consciousness, 
otherwise than through the synthesis of a manifold, through 
which the representatious of a determinate space or time are 
generated; that is to .say, through the composition of the 


‘ MathematicaUy, in the Kantian aonso.—-T?-, 

° Ail combination (conjunctio) is eitUci- composition (compositio) or connection 
[nexus). The former ia tho syntheaia of a nianifold, the parta of which do not 
necessarily belong to each other. For cxamplo, tlie two triaTigles into which a 
square is divided by a diagonal, do not ncoossarily belong to each other, and of 
this kind is the syntlieais of the homotjencous in everything that can be mathe- 
itmticcUly conaidor<A, Tliis syntliesis can t)o divided into thoso of aggreyntion 
and coalition, the former of wl)ich is applied to extensive, the latter to intensive 
ipiantitioa. The .second sort of cornbinaiion (nexus) is tlio synthoisis of a mani¬ 
fold, in so far as its parts do belong necessarily to oacli other; for example, the 
iceident to a anljatanco, or tlie effect to tho caiisti. Consequently it is a syn¬ 
thesis of that whieli, though heterogeneous, is represented as connected, a priori. 
riiis combiiiatioti—not an arbitrary one—I eutitlo dynamical, because it oon- 
•enis the connection of the existence of the manifold. Tiiis, again, may be 
livided into the physical synthesis of tho phenomena among each other, and 
ho metaphysical syiithosis, or the connection of phenomena a priori in the 
acuity of cognition. 
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homogeneous, and the consciousness of the synthetical unity 
of this manifold (homogeneous). Now the consciousness of 
a homogeneous manifold in intuition, in so far as thereby 
the representation of an object is rendered possible, is the 
conception of a quantity {quanti). Consequently, even the 
perception of an object as phenomenon is possible only 
through the same synthetical unity of the manifold of 
the given sensuous intuition, through which the unity 
of the composition of the homogeneous manifold in the 
conception of a quantity is cogitated; that is to say, all phe¬ 
nomena are quantities, and extensive quantities, because, as 
intuitions in space or time, they must be represented by 
means of the same synthesis, through which space and time 
themselves are determined. 

An extensive quantity I call that wherein the representa¬ 
tion of the parts renders possible (and therefore necessarily 
antecedes) the representation of the whole. I cannot repre¬ 
sent to myself any line, however small, without drawing it 
in thought, that is, without generating from a point all its 
parts one after another, and in this way alone producing this 
intuition. Precisely the same is the case with every, even 
the smallest, portion of time. I cogitate therein only the 
successive progress from one moment to another, and hence, 
by means of the different portions of time and the addition 
of them, a determinate quantity of time is produced. As 
the j)ure intuition in all phenomena is either time or space, 
so is every phenomenon in its character of intuition an ex¬ 
tensive quantity, inasmuch as it can only be cognized in our 
apprehension by successive synthesis (from part to part). 
All phenomena are, accordingly, to be considered as aggre¬ 
gates, that is, as a collection of previously given parts; 
which is not the case with every sort of quantities, but only 
with those which are represented and apprehended by us 
as extensive. 

On this successive synthesis of the productive imagina¬ 
tion, in the generation of figures, is founded the mathematics 
of extension, or geometry, with its axioms, which express 
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the conditions of sensuous intuition a priori, under which 
ulone the schema of a pure conception of external intuition 
can exist; for example, “between two points only one 
straight line is possible,’’ “two straight lines cannot inclose 
a space,” etc. These are the axioms which properly relate 
only to quantities {quanta) as such. 

But, as regards the quantity of a thing {quantltas), that 
is to say, the answer to the question, How large is this or 
that object? although, in respect to this question, we have 
various propositions synthetical and immediately certain 
{indemonstrahilia)] we have, in the proper sense of the term, 
no axioms. For example, the propositions, “If equals be 
added to equals, the wholes are equal”; “If equals be taken 
from equals, tiie remainders are equal”; are analytical, 
because I am immediately conscious of the identity of the 
production of the one quantity with tlic production of 
the other; whereas axioms must be a priori synthetical 
propositions. On the other hand, the self-evident proposi¬ 
tions as to the relation of numbers, are certainly synthetical, 
but not universal, like those of geometry, and for this reason 
cannot be called axioms, but numerical formulae That 
7+5=12, is not an analytical proposition. For neither in 
the representation of seven, nor of live, nor of the composi¬ 
tion of the two numbers, do I cogitate the number twelve. 
(Whether I cogitate the number in the addition of both, is 
not at present the question; for in the case of an analytical 
proposition, the only point is, whether I really cogitate the 
predicate in the representation of the subject.) But although 
the proposition is synthetical, it is nevertheless only a singu¬ 
lar proposition. In so far as regard is here had merely to 
the synthesis of the homogeneous (the units), it cannot take 
place except in one manner, although our use of these num¬ 
bers is afterward general. If I say, “A triangle can be con¬ 
structed with three lines, any two of which taken together 
are greater than the third,” I exercise merely the pure func¬ 
tion of the productive imagination, which may draw the linos 
longer or sliorter, and construct the angles at its pleasure. 
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Oil the contrary, the number seven is possible only in one 
manner, and so is likewise the number twelve, which results 
from the synthesis of seven and five. Such propositions, 
then, cannot be termed axioms (for in that case we should 
have an infinity of these), but numerical formulae. 

This transcendental principle of the mathematics of phe¬ 
nomena greatly enlarges our a priori cognition. For it is 
by this principle alone that pure mathematics is rendered 
applicable in all its precision to objects of experience, and 
without it the validity of this application would not be so 
self-evident; on the contrary, contradictions and confusions 
have often arisen on this very point. Phenomena are not 
things in themselves. Empirical intuition is possible only 
through pure intuition (of space and time); consequently, 
what geometry affirms of the latter is indisputably valid of 
the former. All evasions, such as the statement that objects 
of sense do not conform to the rules of construction in space 
(for example, to the rule of the infinite divisibility of linos 
or angles), must fall to the ground. For, if these objections 
hold good, wc deny to space, and with it to all mathematics, 
objective validity, and no longer know wherefore, and how 
far, mathematics can be applied to phenomena. The syn- 
the.sis of spaces and times as the essential form of all intui¬ 
tion, is that which renders possible the apprehension of a 
phenomenon, and tlierefore every external experience, con¬ 
sequently all cognition of the objects of experience; and 
whatever mathematics in its pure use proves of the former 
must necessarily hold good of the latter. All objections 
are but the chicaneries of an ill-instructed reason, which 
erroneously thinks to liberate the objects of sense from the 
formal conditions of our sensibility, and represents these, 
although mere phenomena, as things in themselves, pre¬ 
sented as such to our understandings. But in this case, no 
a priori synthetical cognition of them could be possible, 
consequently not through pure conceptions of space, and 
the science which determines these conceptions, that is tc 
say, geometry, would itself be impossible. 
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II— ANTioirATioNs OF Pkkception 

The principle of these is, “Y/i all 'phenomana the Jieal, 
that which is an object of sensation, has Intensive (Quantity, 
that is, has a Degree." 

Proof 

Percej)tion is empirical consciousness, tliat is to say, a 
consciousness, which contains an element of sensation. 
Phenomena as objects of perception are irot pure, that is, 
merely formal intuitions, like space and time, for they can¬ 
not be perceived in themselves.’ They contain, then, over 
and above the intuition, the materials for an object (through 
which is represented something existing in space or time), 
that is to say, they contain the real of sensation, as a repre¬ 
sentation merely subjective, which gives us merely the con¬ 
sciousness that the subject is affected, and whicli we refer 
to some external object. Now, a gradual transition from 
em^nrical consciousness to pure consciousness is possible, in¬ 
asmuch as the real in tliis consciousness entirely evanishes, 
and there remains a merely formal consciousness (a 
of the manifold in time and space; conse(juently there is 
possible a .synthesis also of the production of the quantity of 
a sensation from its commencement, that is, from the pure 
intuition ~ 0 onward, up to a certain quantity of the sensa¬ 
tion. Now as sensation in itself is not an objective repre¬ 
sentation, and in it is to be found neither the intuition of 
space nor i)f time, it cannot possess any extensive quantity, 
and yet there does belong to it a quantity (and that by 
means of its apjirehension, in which em])irical consciousness 
can within a certain time rise from nothing = 0 up to its 
given amount), consequently an intensive quantity. And 
thus we must ascribe intensive quantity, that is, a degree of 
influenee on sense to all objects of perception, in so far as 
this perception contains sensation. 

^ They can bo ])erceivod only aa phenomena, and some part of them must 
always belong to the non-ego; whereas pure intuitions are entirely the products 
of the mind itself, and as such are cognized in themselves, — Tr. 
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All cognition, by means of which 1 am enabled to cog¬ 
nise and determine a priori wliat belongs to empirical 
cognition, may be called an Anticipation; and without 
doubt this is the sense in which Kpicurus employed his ex¬ 
pression TZfMiIriijiif. But as there is in phenomena something 
which is never cognized a priori, which on this account 
constitutes the proper dillercnce between pure and empirical 
cognition, that is to say, sensation (as the matter of percep¬ 
tion), it follows, that sensation is just that element in cogni¬ 
tion which cannot be at all anticipated. On the other hand, 
we might very well term the pure determinations in space 
and time, as well in regard to figure as to Quantity, antici- 
1 ations of phenomena, because they represent d priori that 
which may always he given d posteriori in exjierience. But 
suppose that in every .sensation, as .sensation in general, 
without any particular sensation being thought of, there 
existed somethiug wdiich could be cognized a priori, this 
would deserve to be called anticipation in a special sense— 
special, because it may seem surprising to forestall experi¬ 
ence, in that whieli cotieerns the matter of experience, and 
which we can only derive from itself. Yet such really is 
the case here. 

Apprehension,' by means of sensation alone, fills only 
one moment, that is, if I do not take into consideration a 
succession of iniiny sensations. As that in the phenomenon, 
the apprehension of which is not a successive synthesis ad¬ 
vancing from parts to an entire representation, sensation has 
therefore no extensive quantity; the want of .sen.sation in a 
moment of time would represent it as empty, consequently 
= 0. That which in the empirical intuition corresponds to 
sensation is reality {realiias phenotnenon)■, that which corre¬ 
sponds to the absence of it, negation = 0. Now every sen¬ 
sation is capable of a diminution, so that it can decrease, and 
thus gradua-lly disappear. Therefore, between reality in a 

' Approlieiision ia the Kantian word for perception, in the largest sense in 
which we employ that term. It is the genus which includes under it, as species, 
perception proper and sensation proper. — li-. 
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phenomenon and negation, there exists a continuous con¬ 
catenation of many possible intermediate sensations, the 
difference of which from each other is always smaller than 
that between the given sensation and zero, or complete 
negation. That is to say, the real in a phenomenon has 
alwmys a quantity, which, however, is not discoverable in 
A])prehension, inasmuch as Apprehension takes place by 
means of mere sensation in one instant, and not by the suc¬ 
cessive synthesis of many sensations, and therefore does not 
progress from parts to the whole. Consequently, it has a 
quantity, but not an extensive quantity. 

Now that quantity which is apprehended only as unity, 
and in which plurality can be represented only by approxi¬ 
mation to negation = 0, 1 term intensive quantity. Conse¬ 
quently, reality in a phenomenon has intemsive quantity, 
that is, a degree. If we consider this reality as cause (be it 
of sensation or of another reality in the phenomenon, for 
example, a change), we call the degree of reality in its 
character of cause a momentum, for example, the momentum 
of weight; and for this reason, that the degree only indicates 
that quantity the apprehension of wiiich is not successive, 
but instantaneous. This, however, I touch upon only in 
ptissing, for with Causality 1 have at present nothing to do. 

Accordingly, every sensation, consequently every reality 
in plienmnena, however small it may be, lias a degree, that 
is, an intensive quantity, which may always be lessened, 
and between reality and negation there exists a continuous 
connection of possible realities, and po.ssible smaller percep¬ 
tions. Kvery color—for example, red—has a degree, which, 
bo it over so small, is never the smallest, and so is it always 
with heat, the momentum of weight, etc. 

This property of quantities, according to which no part 
of them is the smallest piossible (no part simple'), is called 
their continuity. Space and time are quanta continua, be¬ 
cause no part of them can be given, without inclosing it 
within boundaries (points and moments), consequently, this 


' Simplex.— I’r. 
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given part is itself a space or a time. Space, therefore, con¬ 
sists only of spaces, and time of times. Points and moments 
are only boundaries, that is, the mere plaees or positions of 
their limitation. But places always presuppose intuitions 
which are to limit or determine them; and we cannot con¬ 
ceive either space or time composed of constituent parts 
which are given before space or time. Such quantities may 
also be called flowing, because the synthesis (of the produc¬ 
tive imagination) in the production of these Quantities is a 
progression in time, the continuity of which we are accus¬ 
tomed to indicate by the expression flowing. 

All phenomena, then, are continuous quantities, in re- 
specit both to intuition and mere perception (sensation, and 
with it reality). In the former case they are extensive 
quantities; in the latter, intensive. Wlien the synthesis of 
the manifold of a phenomenon is interrupted, there results 
merely an aggregate of several phenomena, and not properly 
a phenomenon as a quantity, wdiioh is not produced by the 
mere continuation of the productive synthesis of a certain 
kind, but by the repetition of a syntiiesis always ceasing. 
For example, if I call thirteen dollars a sum or quantity of 
money, I em])loy the term quite correctly, inasmuoh as I 
understand by thirteen dollars the value of a mark in 
standard silver, whicii is, to be sure, a continuous quantity, 
in which no part is the smallest, but every part might con¬ 
stitute a piece of money, which would contain material for 
still smaller pieces. If, however, by the words thirteen 
dollars I understand so many coins (be their value in silver 
what it may), it would be quite erroneous to use the expres¬ 
sion a quantity of dollars; on the contrary, I must call them 
aggregate, that is, a number of coins. And as in every 
number we must have unity as the foundation, so a phe¬ 
nomenon taken as unity is a quantity, and as such always 
a continuous quantity (quantum continuum). 

Now, seeing all phenomena, whether considered as exten¬ 
sive or intensive, are continuous quantities, the proposition, 
‘‘All change (transition of a thing from one state into an- 
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other) is continuous,” might be proved here easily, and with 
mathematical evidence, were it not that the causality of a 
change lies entirely beyond the bounds of a transcendental 
philosophy, and presupposes empirical principles. For of 
the possibility of a cause which changes the condition 
of things, that is, which determines them to the contrary of 
a certain given state, the understanding gives us a priori 
no knowledge; not merely because it has no insight into the 
possibility of it (for such insight is absent in several a 
priori cognitions), but because the notion of change concerns 
only certain determinations of phenomena, which experience 
alone can acquaint us with, while their cause lies in the 
unchangeable. But seeing that we have nothing which we 
could here employ but the pure fundamental conceptions 
of all possible experience, atnong which of course nothing 
empirical can be admitted, we dare not, without injuring 
the unity of our system, anticipate general physical science, 
which is built upon certain fundamental experiences. 

Nevertheless, we are in no want of proofs of the great 
inlluenee which the principle aVmve developed exercises in 
the atiticipation of perceptions, and even in supplying the 
want of them, so far as to shield us against the false con¬ 
clusions which otherwise we might rashly draw. 

If all reality in perception has a degree, between which 
and negation there is an endless sequence of ever smaller 
degrees, an<l if nevertheless every sense must have a deter¬ 
minate degree of receptivity for sensations; no perception, 
and consequently no experience is possible, which can prove, 
either immediately or mediately, an entire absence of all re¬ 
ality in a plienomenon; in other words, it is impossible ever 
to draw from experience a proof of the existence of emj)ty 
space or of empty time. For in the first place, an entire 
ahs(!nce of reality in a sensuous intuition cannot of course 
be an ohjecl of perception; secondly, such absence cannot be 
deduced from the contemplatiou of any single phenomenon, 
and the dilferencc of the degrees in its reality; nor ought 
it ever to be admitted in explanation of any phenomenon. 
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For if even the complete intuition of a determinate space or 
time is thoroughly real, that is, if no part thereof is empty, 
yet because every reality has its degree, which, with the ex¬ 
tensive quantity of the phenomenon unchanged, can dimin¬ 
ish through endless gradations down to nothing (the void), 
there must be infinitely graduated degrees, with which space 
or time is filled, and the intensive quantity in different phe¬ 
nomena may be smaller or greater, although the extensive 
quantity of the intuition remains equal and unaltered. 

We shall give an example of this. Almost all natural phi¬ 
losophers, remarking a great difference in the quantity of the 
matter' of different kinds in bodies with the same volume 
(partly on account of the momentum of gravity or weight, 
partly on account of the momentum of resistance to other 
bodies in motion), conclude unanimously, that this volume 
(extensive quantity of the ]>henomonon) must be void in all 
bodies, although in different proportion. But who would sus¬ 
pect that these for the most part mathematical and mechanical 
inquirers into nature should ground this conclusion solely on 
a metaphysical hypothesis—a sort of hy])othesis which they 
profess to disparage and avoid? Yet this they do, in as¬ 
suming that the real in space (T must not here call it impen¬ 
etrability or weight, because these are empirical conceptions) 
is always identical, and can only be distinguished according 
to its extensive quantity, that is, multiplicity. Now to this 
presupposition, for which they can have no ground in expe¬ 
rience, and which consequently is merely metaphysical, I 
op])ose a transcendental demonstration, which it is true will 
not explain the difference in the filling up of spaces, but 
which nevertheless completely does away with the supposed 
necessity of the above-mentioned presupposition that we can¬ 
not explain the said difference otherwise than by the hypoth¬ 
esis of empty spaces. This demonstration, moreover, has the 
merit of setting the understanding at liberty to conceive this 
distinction in a different manner, if the explanation of the 

‘ It should bo romembered that Kiiiit means, by matter, that which in the 
object corresponds to sensation in the subject—tho reai in a phenomenon.—ZV. 
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fact requires any sucli hypothesis. For we perceive that 
although two equal spaces may be completely filled by mat¬ 
ters altogether different, so that in neither of them is there 
left a single point wherein matter is not present, neverthe¬ 
less, every reality has its degree (of resistance or of weight), 
which, without diminution of the extensive quantity, can 
become less and less ad injinitum, before it passes into noth¬ 
ingness and disappears. Thus an expansion which fills a 
space—for example, calorie, or any other reality in the phe¬ 
nomenal world—can decrease in its degrees to infinity, yet 
without leaving the sinalle.st part of the space empty; on the 
contrary, filling it with tho.se lesser degrees, as completely as 
another phenomenon could with greater. My intention here 
is by no means to maintain that this is really the ease with 
the difference of matters, in regard to their specific gravity; 
I wish only to prove, from a (irineiple of the pure under¬ 
standing, that the nature of our perceptions makes such a 
mode of explanation possible, and that it is erroneous to 
regard the real in a phenomenon as equal quoad its degree, 
and different only quoad its aggregation and extensive quan¬ 
tity, and this, too, on tlic [)retended authority of an a priori 
principle of the undcrstainling. 

Nevertheless, this ju’incijile of the anticipation of percep¬ 
tion must somewhat starth; an inquirer whom initiation into 
transcendental philosophy has rendered cautious. We may 
naturally entertain some doubt whether or not the under¬ 
standing can enounce any such synthetical proposition as 
that respecting the degree of all reality in phenomena, and 
comsequently tlie jmssibility of the internal difference of sen¬ 
sation itself—ab.straction being made of its empirical quality. 
'I'hus it is a question not unworthy of solution: flow the 
understanding can pronounce .synthetically and a 'priori re¬ 
specting phenomena, and thus anticipate these, even in that 
which is peculiarly and merely empirical, that, namely, which 
concerns sensation itself ? 

The quality of sensation is in all cases merely empirical, 
and cannot be represented a priori (for example, colors, taste, 
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etc.). But the real—that which corresponds to sensation—in 
oppo.sition to negation=0, only represents something the 
conception of which in itself contains a being (ein seyn), 
and signifies nothing but the synthesis in an empirical con¬ 
sciousness. That is to say, the empirical consciousness in 
the internal sense can be raised from 0 to every higher de¬ 
gree, so that the very same extensive quantity of intuition, 
an illuminated surface, for example, excites as great a sensa¬ 
tion as an aggregate of many other surfaces leas illuminated. 
We can therefore make complete abstraction of the exten 
sive quantity of a phenomenon, and represent to ourselves 
in the mere sensation in a certain momentum,' a synthesis 
of homogeneous ascension from 0 up to the given empirical 
consiiiousness. All sensations therefore as such are given 
only a posteriori^ but this property thereof, namely, that 
they have a degree, can be known a priori. It is worthy 
of remark, that in respect to quantities in general we can 
cognize a priori only a single quality, namely, continuity; 
but in respect to all quality (the real in phenomena), we 
cannot cognize a priori anything more than the intensive 
quantity thereof, namely, that they have a degree. All else 
is left to experience. 

Ill— Analogies oe Experience 

The principle of these is, "Experience is possible only 
through the representation of a necessary connection of per¬ 
ceptions." 

Proof 

Experience is an empirical cognition; that is to say, a 
cognition which determines an object by means of percep¬ 
tions. It is therefore a synthesis of perceptions, a synthesis 
which is not itself contained in perception, but which con- 


' The particular degree of “reality,” that is, the particular power or inton- 
sive quantity in the cause of a sensation, for example, redness, weight, etc., is 
called, in the Kantian terminology, its moment. Tlie term momentum, which wo 
employ, must not be eonfoniided with tiio word commonly employed in natural 
science,— Tr. 
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tains the synthetical unity of the manifold of perception in 
a consciousness; and this unity constitutes the essential of 
our cognition of ohjccts of the senses, that is, of experience 
(not merely of intuition or sensation). Now in experience 
our perceptions come together contingently, so that no char¬ 
acter of necessity in their connection appears, or can appear 
from the perceptions tlieniselves, because apprehension is 
only a placing together of tlie manifold of empirical intui¬ 
tion, and no representation of a necessity in the connected 
existence of the jihcnomena which apprehension brings to¬ 
gether, is to lie discovered therein. But as experience is a 
cognition of objects by means of perceiitions, it follows that 
the relation of the existence of the manifold must be repre¬ 
sented in experience not as it is put together in time, but as 
it is objeetivoly in time. And as time itself cannot be per¬ 
ceived, the determination of the existence of objects in time 
can only take place by means of their connection in time in 
general, conseciuently only by means of a priori connecting 
conceptions. Now as these conceptions always possess the 
character of necessity, experience is possible only by means 
of a representation of the necessary connection of per 
ception. 

The three modi of time are permanence,, succession, and 
coexistence. Aiicordingly, there are three rules of all rela¬ 
tions of time in phenomena, according to which the exist¬ 
ence of every jihenomenon is determined in respect of the 
unity of all time, and these antccede all experience, and 
render it possible. 

The general principle of all three analogies rests on the 
necessary unity of apperception in relation to all possible 
empirical consciousness (perception) at every time, conse¬ 
quently, as this unity lies a priori at the foundation of all 
mental operations, the principle rests on the synthetical unity 
of all phenomena according to their relation in time. For 
the original apperception relates to our internal sense (the 
complex of all representations), and indeed relates a priori 
to its form, that is to say, the relation of the manifold em- 
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pirical consciousness in time. Now this manifold must be 
combined in original apperception according to relations of 
time—a necessity imposed by the a priori transcendental 
unity of apperception, to which is subjected all that can be¬ 
long to any {i.e. iny own) cognition, and therefore all that 
can become an object for me. This synthetical and a priori 
determined unity in relation of perceptions in time is there¬ 
fore the rule: “All cmj^irical determinations of time paust be 
subject to rules of the general determination of time’’; and 
the analogies of experience, of which we are now about to 
treat, must be rules of this nature. 

These principles have this peculiarity, that they do not 
concern phenomena, and the synthesis of the empirical intui¬ 
tion thereof, but merely the existence of phenomena and their 
relation to each other in regard to this existence. Now the 
mode in which we apprehend a thing in a phenomenon can 
be determined a priori in such a manner that the rule of its 
synthesis can give, that is to say, can produce this a priori 
intuition in every empirical example. But the existence of 
phenomena cannot be kiiowm a priori, and although we could 
arrive by this path at a conclusion of the fact of some exist¬ 
ence, we could not cognize that existence determinately, that 
is to say, we should be incapable of anticipating in what re¬ 
spect the empirical intuition of it would be distinguishable 
from that of others. 

The two principles above mentioned, which I called 
mathematical, in consideration of the fact of their author^ 
izing the application of mathematic to phenomena, relate 
to these phenomena only in regard to their possibility, and 
instruct us how phenomena, as far as regards their intuition 
or the real in their perception, can be generated according 
to the rules of a mathematical synthesis. Consequently, 
numerical quantities, and with them the determination of 
a phenomenon as a quantity, can be employed in the one 
case as well as in the other. Thus, for example, out of 
200,000 illuminations by the moon, 1 might compose, and 
give a priori, that is construct, the degree of our sensations 
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of the sunlight.’ We may therefore entitle these two prin¬ 
ciples constitutive. 

The case is very different with those principles whose 
province it is to subject the existence of phenomena to rules 
a priori. For as existence does not admit of being con¬ 
structed, it is clear that they must only concern the rela¬ 
tions of existence, and be merely regulative principles. In 
this case, therefore, neither axioms nor anticipations arc to 
be tliought of. Thus, if a perception is given us, in a cer¬ 
tain relation of time to other (althougli undetermined) per¬ 
ceptions, we cannot then say, a prriori, what and how great 
(in quantity) the otiier perception necessarily connected with 
the former is, but only how it is connected, quoad its exist¬ 
ence, in this given modus of time. Analogies in philosophy 
mean sometliing very different from tliat which they repre¬ 
sent in mathematics. In the latter tliey are formulae, which 
enounce tlie equality of two relations of quantity,’ and are 
always constitutive, so that if two terms of the proportion 
are given, the third is also given, that is, can be constructed 
by the aid of these furmuhe. But in philosophy, analogy is 
not the equality of two quantitative but of two qualitative 
relations. In this case, from three given terms, I can give 
a priori and cognize the relation to a fourth member,’ but 
not this fourth terra itself, although I certainly possess a 
rule to guide iiic in the search for this fourth term in ex- 


' Kant’s meaning is: The two principles enunciated under the licads of 
‘Axioms of Intuition,” and ‘‘Anticipations of Perception," aulhoriiie Uie appli- 
lation to piicnomena of determinations of size and number, that is, of mathe- 
nal.ie. h’or example, ,1 may eompiito tlio light of the sun, and say, tliat its 
luanlity is a certain number of times greater than timt of the moon. In tho 
ame way, heat is measured by the comparison of its different effects on water, 
tc., and on moi'cnry in a tliermonioter.— Tr. 

■' Known tlio two terms 3 ami (J, ami tho relation of :i to 6, not only the rela- 
ion of G to some other number is given, but tliat number itself, 12, is given, 
lat is, it is oonstruetod, Therefore 3 : 0=G: 12.— Tr. 

^ Given a known effect, a known cause, and anotlier known effect, wo rea- 
m, by analogy, to an unknown cause, which wo do not cognize, but whose 
ilaiion to the known effect wo know from the comparison of the three given 
rms. Thus, our own known actions : our own known motives = tho known 
tions of others : x, that is, the motives of others which wo cannot immediately 
gnize.— Tr. 
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perience, and a mark to assist me in discovering it. An 
analogy of experience is therefore only a rule according to 
which unity of experience must arise out of perceptions 
in respect to objects (phenomena) not as a constitutive^ but 
merely as a regulative principle. The same holds good also 
of the postulates of empirical thought in general, which re¬ 
late to the synthesis of mere intuition (which concerns the 
form of phenomena), the synthesis of perception (which con¬ 
cerns the matter of phenomena), and the synthesis of expe¬ 
rience (which concerns the relation of those perceptions). 
For they are only regulative principles, and clearly dis¬ 
tinguishable from the mathematical, which are constitutive, 
not indeed in regard to the certainty which both possess 
a •priori^ but in the mode of evidence thereof, consequently 
also in the manner of demonstration. 

But what has been observed of all synthetical proposi¬ 
tions, and must be particularly remarked in this place, is 
this, that these analogies posses.s significance and validity, 
not as principles of the transcendental, but only as princi¬ 
ples of the empirical use of the understanding, and their 
truth can therefore be proved only as such, and that con¬ 
sequently the phenomena must not be subjoined directly 
under the categories, but only under their schemata. For 
if the objects to which those principles must be applied were 
things in themselves, it would be quite impo.ssible to cognize 
aught concerning them synthetically a priori. But they are 
nothing but phenomena; a complete knowledge of which— 
a knowledge to which all principles a priori must at last re¬ 
late—is the only possible experience. It follows that these 
principles can have nothing else for their aim than the con¬ 
ditions of the unity of empirical cognition in the synthesis 
of phenomena. But this synthesis is cogitated only in the 
schema of the pure conception of the understanding, of 
whose unity, as that of a synthesis in general, the category 
contains the function unrestricted by any sensuous condi 
tion. These principles will therefore authorize us to con 
nect phenomena according to an analogy, with the logica 
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and universal unity of conceptions, and consequently to em¬ 
ploy the categories in the principles themselves; but in the 
application of them to experience, we shall use only their 
schemata, as the key to their proper application, instead of 
the categories, or rather the latter as restricting conditions, 
under the title of formulae of the former. 

A -First ANAi.ofly 

PRtlSrCIl'LE OP THE PERMANENCE OK SUBSTANCE 

In all chaii.gas of phenomena, suhnlance is permanent, and 
the quantiom thereof in natnre is neither increased 
nor diminished 

Proop 

All phenomena exist in time, wherein alone as substratum, 
that is, as tlie permanent form of the internal intuition, co¬ 
existence and succession can be represented. Consequently 
time, in which all changes of phenomena must be cogitated, 
remains and changes not, because it is that in which succes¬ 
sion and coexistence can be represented only as determina¬ 
tions thereof. Now, time in itself cannot be an object of 
])ereeption. It follows that in objects of perception, that 
is, in phenomena, there must be found a substratum which 
represents time in general, and in which all change or co¬ 
existence can be perceived by means of the relation of phe¬ 
nomena to it. But the substratum of all reality, that is, of 
all that pertains to the existence of things, is substance; 
all that pertains to existence can be cogitated only as a 
determination of substance. Consequently, the permanent, 
in relation to which alone can all relations of time in phe¬ 
nomena be determined, is substance in the world of phenom¬ 
ena, that is, the real in phenomena, that which, as the sub¬ 
stratum of all change, remains ever the same. Accordingly, 
as this cannot cliange in existence, its quantity in nature can 
neither be increased nor diminished. 

Our apprehension of the manifold in a phenomenon is 
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always successive, is consequently always changing. By 
it alone we could, therefore, never determine whether this 
manifold, as an object of experience, is coexistent or suc¬ 
cessive, unless it had for a foundation something that exists 
always, that is, something fixed and permanent, of the ex¬ 
istence of which all succession and coexistence are nothing 
but so many modes {modi of time). Only in the permanent, 
then, are relation.s of time possible (for simultaneity and suc¬ 
cession are the only relations in time); that is to say, the 
permanent is the suhstratum of our empirical representation 
of time itself, in which alone all determination of time is 
]K)ssible. Permanence is, in fact, just another expression 
for time, as the abiding correlate of all existence of phenom¬ 
ena, and of all cliaugo, and of all coexistence. For change 
does not affect time itself, but only the phenomena in time 
(just as coexistence cannot be regarded as a modus of time 
itself, seeing that in time no parts are coexistent, but all 
successive).' If wo were to attribute succession to time it¬ 
self, we should be obliged to cogitate another time, in which 
this succession would l)e j)os,sible. It is only by means of 
the permanent that existence in different parts of the suc- 
c.essive series of time receive.s a quantity, which we entitle 
duration. For in mere succession, existence is perpetually 
vanishing .and recommencing, and therefore never has even 
the least quantity. Without the permanent, then, no rela¬ 
tion in time is possible. Now, time in itself is not an object 
of perception; consequently the permanent in phenomena 
must Vie regarded as the sub.stratum of all determination of 
time, and consequently also as the condition of the possibil¬ 
ity of all synthetical unity of perceptions, that is, of experi¬ 
ence; and all exi.stence and all change in time can only be 
regarded as a mode in the existence of that which abides 
unchangeably. Therefore, in all phenomena, the permanent 
is the object in itself, that is, the substance (phenomenon);" 

' Tlie latter part of tliia sentence seems to contradict tiie former. Tlio 
sequel will explain.—TV. 

* Not substantia noumenon. —TV. 
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but all that changes or can change belongs only to the naode 
of the existence of this substance or substances, consequently 
to its determinations. 

I find that in all ages not only the philosopher, but even 
the common understanding, has preposited this permanence 
as a substratum of all change in phenomena; indeed, I atn 
compelled to believe that they will always accept this as an 
indubitable fact. Only the philosopher expres.ses himself 
in a more prcidso and definite manner, when he says: “In 
all ehanges in the world, the sabslance remains, and the acci¬ 
dents alone are changeable.’’ But of this decidedly synthet¬ 
ical proposition, I nowhere meet with even an attempt at 
proof; nay, it very rarely has the good fortune to stand, 
as it deserves to do, at the head of the pure and entirely 
a 'priori laws of nature. In truth, the statement that sub¬ 
stance is permanent is tautological. Ifor tliis very perma¬ 
nence is the ground on which we apply the category of sub¬ 
stance to the phenomenon; and we should have been obliged 
to prove that in all phenomena there is something perma¬ 
nent, of the existence of which the changeable is nothing 
but a determination. But because a proof of this nature 
cannot be dogmatical, that is, cannot be drawn from con¬ 
ceptions, inasmuch as it concerns a synthetical proposition 
a priori, and as jihilosophers never rollected that such prop¬ 
ositions are valid only in relation to possible experience, and 
therefore cannot be proved except by means of a deduction 
of the possibility of experience, it is no wonder that while it 
has served as the foundation of all experience (for we feel 
the need of it in empirical cognition), it has never been 
supported by proof. 

A philosopher was asked, “What is the weight of 
imoke?” He answered, “Subtract from the weight of the 
nirned wood the weight of the remaining ashes, and you 
vill have the weight of the smoke.’’ Thus he presumed 
t to be incontrovertible that even in lire the matter (sub- 
tance) does not perish, but that only the form of it under- 
oes a change. In like manner was the saying, “From 
XI —SOWNOB—9 
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nothing comes nothing,” only another inference from the 
principle of permanence, or rather of the ever-abiding ex¬ 
istence of the true subject in phenomena, For if that in 
the phenomenon which we call substance is to be the proper 
substratum of all determination of time, it follow,s that all 
exivStence, in pa.st as well as in future time, must be deter¬ 
minable by means of it alone. Hence we are entitled to 
apply the term sub.stance to a phenomenon, only becau.se we 
suppose its existence in all time, a notion which the word 
permanence does not fully express, as it seems rather to be 
referable to future time. However, the internal necessity 
perpetually to be, is inseparably connected with the neces¬ 
sity always to have been, and so the expression may stand 
as it is. ''''Qigni de nihilo niJdl"—“in nihilum nil posse 
reverii," are two propositions which the ancients never 
parted, and which people nowadays sometimes mistakenly 
disjoin, because they imagine that the propositions apply to 
objects us things in themselves, and that the former might 
be inimical to the dependence (even in respect of its sub¬ 
stance also) of tile world upon a supreme cause. But this 
apprehension is entirely needle,ss, for the question in this 
case is only of phenomena in the sphere of experience, the 
unity of which never could be pos.sible, if we admitted 
the possibility that new things (in respect of their substance) 
should arise. For in that case, we should lose altogether 
that which alone can represent the unity of time, to wit, the 
identity of the sub.stratum, as that through which alone all 
change possesses complete and thorough unity. This per¬ 
manence is, however, nothing but the manner in which we 
represent to our.selves the existence of things in the phe¬ 
nomenal world. 

The determinations of a substance, which are only par¬ 
ticular modes of its existence, are called accidents. They 
arc always real, because they concern the existence of sub¬ 
stance (negations are only determinations, which express the 
non-existence of something in the substance). Now, if to 
this real in the substance we ascribe a particular existence 
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(for exam'|')le, to motion as an accidcmt of matter), tliis 
existence i-; calleil inlnnxmce, in contradistinction to the ex¬ 
istence of snijatance, which vve call aubBistonce. But hence 
arise m:.ny misconceptions, and it would be a more accurate 
and just mode of expression to dosinnate the accident only 
as I,he mode in whidi the existence of a substance is posi¬ 
tively determined. Meanwhile, by reason of the conditions 
of the logical exercise of our understanding, it is impossible 
to avoid separating, as it were, that which in the exist¬ 
ence of a substance is subject to change, while the substance 
remains, and regarding it in relation to that which is prop¬ 
erly permanent and radical. On this account, this category 
of substance stands under the title of relation, rather be¬ 
cause it is the condition tliereof than because it contains in 
itself any relation. 

Now, U]ion this notion of permanence rests the proper 
notion of the conception change. Origin and extinction are 
not changes of that which originates or becomes extinct. 
Change is but a mode of existence, which follows on another 
mode of existence of the same object; hence all that changes 
is permanent, and only the condition thereof changes. Now 
since this mutation affects only determinations, which can 
have a beginning or an end, we may say, employing an 
expression which seems somewhat paradoxical, “Only the 
per,nanciit (substance) is subject to change; the mutable 
suffers no change, but ratlier alternation, that is, when 
certain determinations cease, others begin.” 

Change, then, cannot be perceived by us except in sub¬ 
stances, and origin or extinction in an absolute sense, that 
does not concern merely a determination of tho permanent, 
cannot be a possible perception, for it is this very notion of 
the permanent which renders possible the representation 
of a transition from one state into another, and from non- 
being to being, which, consequently, can be empirically 
cognized only as alternating determinations of that which is 
permanent. Grant that a thing absolutely begins to be; we 
must then have a point of time in which it was not. But 
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how and hy what can we fix and determine this point of 
time, unless by that which already exists ? For a void time 
—preceding—is not an object of perception; but if we con¬ 
nect this beginning with objects which existed previously, 
and which continue to exist till the object in question 
begins to be, then the latter can only be a determi¬ 
nation of the former as the permanent. The same holds 
good of the notion of extinction, for this presupposes the 
empirical representation of a time, in which a phenomenon 
no longer exists. 

Substances (in the world of phenomena) are the sub¬ 
stratum of all determinations of time. The beginning of 
some, and the ceasing to be of other substances, would ut¬ 
terly do away with tlie only condition of the empirical unity 
of time; and in that case phenomena would relate to two 
different times, in which, side by side, existence would pass; 
which is absurd. For there is only one time in which all 
different times must be placed, not as coexistent, but as 
successive. 

Accordingly, permanence is a necessary condition under 
which alone phenomena, as things or objects, are determin¬ 
able in a possible experience. But as regards the empirical 
criterion of this necessary permanence, and with it of the 
substantiality of phenomena, we sliall find sufficient oppor¬ 
tunity to speak in the sequel. 

B—Second Analogy 

PRINCIPLE OF THE SUCCESSION OF TIME ACCORDING TO 
THE LAW OF CAUSALITY 

All changes lake place according to the law oj the connection 
oj Cause and Effect 

Proof 

(That all phenomena in the succession of time are only 
changes, that is, a successive being and non-being of the 
determinations of substance, which is permanent; conse- 
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quently that a being of substance itself which follows on 
the non-being thereof, or a non-being of substance which 
follows on the being thereof, in other words, that the origin 
or extinction of substance itself, is impossible—all this has 
been fully established in treating of the foregoing principle. 
This principle might have been expressed as follows: "All 
alteration {succession) of phenomena is merely change"-^ for 
the changes of substance are not origin or extinction, be¬ 
cause the conception of change presupposes the same subject 
as existing with two opposite determinations, and conse¬ 
quently as permanent. After this premonition, we shall 
proceed to the proof.) 

I perceive that phenomena suceeed one another, that is 
to say, a state of things exists at one time, the opposite of 
which existed in a former state. In this case, then, I really 
connect together two perceptions in time. Now connection 
is not an operation of mere sense and intuition, but is the 
product of a synthetical faculty of imagination, which deter¬ 
mines the internal sense in respect of a relation of time. 
But imagination can connect these two states in two ways, 
so that either the one or the other may antecede in time; for 
time in itself cannot be an object of perception, and what in 
an object jireeedes and what follows cannot be empirically 
determined in relation to it. I am only conscious, then, that 
my imagination places one state before, and the other after; 
not that the one state antecedes the other in the object. In 
other words, the objective relation of the successive phe¬ 
nomena remains quite undetermined by means of mere per¬ 
ception. Now in order that this relation may be cognized 
as determined, the relation between the two states must be 
so cogitated that it is thereby determined as necessary 
which of them must be placed before and which after, and 
not conversely. But the conception which carries with it 
a necessity of synthetical unity, can be none other than a 
pure conception of the understanding which does not lie in 
more perception; and in this case it is the conception of the 
relation oj cause and effect, the former of which determines 
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the latter in time, as its necessary consequence, and not as 
something which might possibly antecede (or which might 
in some cases not be perceived to follow). It follows that it 
is only because we subject the sequence of phenomena, and 
consequently all change, to the law of causality, that expe¬ 
rience itself, that is, empirical cognition of phenomena, be¬ 
comes possible; and consequently, that phenomena them¬ 
selves, as objects of experience, are possible only by virtue 
of this law. 

Our apprehension of the manifold of phenomena is al¬ 
ways successive. The representations of parts succeed one 
another. Whether they succeed one another in the object 
also, is a second point for reflection, which was not con¬ 
tained in the former. Now we may certainly give the name 
of object to everything, even to every representation, so far 
as we are conscious thereof; but what this word may mean 
in the case of phenomena, not merely in so far as they (as 
representations) are objects, but only in so far as they indi¬ 
cate an object, is a question requiring deeper consideration. 
In .so far as they, regarded merely as repre.sentations, are at 
the same time objects of consciousness, they are not to be 
distinguished from apprehension, that is, reception into 
the synthesis of imagination, and wc must therefore say; 
“The manifold of phenomena is always produced succes¬ 
sively in the mind.’’ If phenomena were things in them¬ 
selves, no man would be able to conjecture from the 
succession of our representations how this manifold is 
connected in the object; for we have to do only with our 
representations. How things may bo in themselves, with¬ 
out regard to the representations through which they affect 
us, is utterly beyond the sphere of our cognition. Now 
although phenomena are not things in themselves, and are 
nevertheless the only thing given to us to be cognized, it is 
my duty to show what sort of connection in time belongs 
to the manifold in phenomena themselves, while the repre 
seritation of this manifold in .apprehension is always suc¬ 
cessive. For example, the apprehension of the manifold 
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in the phenomenon of a house which stands before me is 
successive. Now comes the question, whether the manifold 
of this house is in itself also successive;—which no one will 
be at all willing to grant. But, so soon as I raise my con¬ 
ception of an object to the transcendental signification 
thereof, I find that the house is not a thing in itself, but 
only a phenomenon, that is, a representation, the transcen¬ 
dental object of which remains utterly unknown. What 
then am I to understand by the question, IIow can the 
manifold be connected in the phenomenon itself—not con¬ 
sidered as a thing in itself, but merely as a phenomenon ? 
Here that which lies in my succe.ssive apprehension is re¬ 
garded as representation, while the phenomenon which is 
given me, notwithstanding that it is nothing more than a 
complex of these representations, is regarded as the object 
thereof, with which my conception, drawn from the repre¬ 
sentations of apprehension, must harmonize. It is very 
soon seen that, as accordatice of the cognition with its object 
constitutes truth, the (juestion iiow before us can only relate 
to the formal conditions of empirical truth, and that the 
phenomenon, in opposition to the representations of appre- 
liension, can only be distinguished therefrom as the object 
of them, if it is subject to a rule, which distingui.shcs it 
from every other apprehension, and which renders necessary 
a mode of connection of the manifold. That in the phe¬ 
nomenon which contains the condition of this necessary rule 
of apprehension is the object. 

Let us now proceed to our task. That something hap¬ 
pens, that is to say, that something or some state exists 
which before wns not, cannot be empirically perceived, un¬ 
less a phemomenon pr<;cedcs, which does not contain in itself 
this state. For a reality which should follow upon a void 
time, in othtsr words, a beginning, which no state of things 
precedes, can just as little be apprehended as the void time 
itself. Every apprehension of an event is therefore a per¬ 
ception which follows upon another perception. But as this 
IS the case with all synthesis of apprehension, as I have 
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shown above in the example of a house, my approhen- 
sion of an event is not yet sufficiently distinguished from 
other apprehensions. But I remark also, that if, in a phe¬ 
nomenon which contains an occurrence, I call the antecedent 
state of my perception. A, and the following state, B, the 
perception B can only follow A in apprehension, and 
the perception A cannot follow B, but only precede it. 
Bor example, I see a ship float down the stream of a river. 
My perception of its place lower down follows upon my 
perception of its place higher up the course of the river, and 
it is impossible that in the apprehension of this phenomenon 
the vessel should be perceived first below and afterward 
higher up the stream. Here, therefore, the order in the 
sequence of perceptions in apprehension is determined; and 
by this order apprehension is regulated. In the former 
example, my perceptions in the apprehension of a house, 
might begin at the roof and end at the foundation, or vice 
versd; or 1 might apprehend the manifold in this empirical 
intuition by going from left to right, and from right to left. 
Accordingly, in the series of these perceptions, there was 
no determined order, which necessitated my beginning at a 
certain point, in order empirically to connect the manifold. 
But this rule is always to bo met with in the perception of 
that which happens, and it makes the order of the successive 
perceptions in the apprehension of such a phenomenon 
necessary. 

I must therefore, in the present case, deduce the subjec¬ 
tive sequence of apprehension from the objective sequence of 
phenomena, for otherwise the former is quite undetermined, 
and one phenomenon is not <listinguishable from another. 
The former alone proves nothing as to the connection of the 
manifold in an object, for it is quite arbitrary. The latter 
must consist in the order of the manifold in a phenomenon, 
according to which order the apprehension of one thing 
(that which happens) follows that of another thing (which 
precedes), in conformity with a rule. In this way alone can 
1 be authoriued to say of the phenomenon itself, and not 
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merely of my own apprehension, that a certain order or 
sequence is to be found therein. That is, in other words, I 
cannot arrange my apprehension otherwise than in this 
order. 

In conformity with this rule, then, it is necessary that in 
that which antecedes an event there be found the condition 
of a rule, accoiding to which this event follows always and 
necessarily; but I cannot reverse this and go back from the 
event, and determine (V)y apprehension) tliat which antecedes 
it. For no phenomenon goes back from the succeeding 
point of time to the preceding point, although it does cer¬ 
tainly relate to a preceding point of time; from a given 
time, on the other hand, there is always a necessary pro¬ 
gression to the determined succeeding time. Therefore, 
because there certainly is something that follows, I must 
of neces.sity conne.et it with something else, which antecedes, 
and upon which it follows, in conformity with a rule, that is 
necessarily, sr. that the event, as conditioned, affords certain 
indication of a condition, and this condition determines 
the event. 

Let US suppose that nothing precedes an event, upon 
which this event must follow in conformity with a rule. 
All sequence of perception wmuld then exist only in appre¬ 
hension, that is to say, would be merely subjective, and it 
could not thereby be objectively determined what thing 
ought to precede, and wliat ought to follow in perception. 
In such a case, we should have nothing but a play of repre¬ 
sentations, whhdi would possess no application to any object. 
Tliat is to say, it would not be possibje through perception 
to distinguish one phenomenon from another, as regards 
rel'.itions of time; because the succession in the act of ap- 
preliension would always be of the same sort, and therefore 
there would be nothing in the phenomenon to determine 
the succession, and to render a certain sequence objectively 
necessary. And, in this case, I cannot say that two states 
in a phenomenon follow one upon the other, V)ut only that 
one apprehension follows upon another. But this is merely 
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subjective, and does not determine an object, and conse¬ 
quently cannot be held to be cognition of an object—^not 
even in the phenomenal world. 

Accordingly, wlien we know in experience that some¬ 
thing happens, we always presuppose that something pre¬ 
cedes, whereupon it follows in eonforndty with a rule. For 
otherwise I could not say of the object, that it follows; be¬ 
cause the mere succession in my apprehension, if it be n<;t 
determined by a rule in relation to something preceding, 
does not authorize succession in the object. Only therefore, 
in reference to a rule, according to which ])honoincna are 
determined in their sequence, that is, as they happen, by 
the preceding state, can I make my subjective synthesis 
(of apprehension) objective, and it is only under tins pre¬ 
supposition that even the experience of an event is po.ssiblo. 

No doubt it appears as if this were in thorough contra¬ 
diction to all the notions which people have hitherto 
entertained in regard to the procedure of the human under¬ 
standing. According to these opinions, it is by means of 
the perception and comparison of similar consequences fol¬ 
lowing upon certain antecedent phenomena, that the under¬ 
standing is led to the discovery of a rule, according to which 
certain events always follow certain phenomena, and it is 
only by this process that we attain to the conception of 
cause. Upon such a basis, it is clear that this conception 
must be merely empirical, and the rule which it furnishes 
us with—“Everything that happens must have a cause”— 
would be just as contingent as exjjericuce itself. The uni¬ 
versality and necessity of the rule or law would be perfectly 
spurious attributes of it. Indeed, it could not possess 
universal validity, inasmuch as it would not in this case be 
a priori, but founded on deduction. But the same is the 
case with this law as with other pure d priori representations 
{e.g., space and time), which we can draw in perfect clear¬ 
ness and completeness from experience, only because we 
had already placed them therein, and by that means, and by 
that alone, had rendered experience possible. Indeed, the 
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logical clearness of this representation of a rule, determining 
tlie series of events, is possible only when we have made use 
thereof in experience. Nevertheless, the recognition of this 
rule, as a condition of the synthetical unity of phenomena in 
time, was the ground of experience itself, and consequently 
preceded it a •priori. 

It is now our duty to show by an example, that we never, 
even in experience, attribute to an object the notion of suc¬ 
cession or effect (of an event—that is, the happening of 
something that did not exist before), and distinguish it from 
the subjective succession of ap{)rehension, unless when a 
rule lies at the foundation, which compels us to observe this 
order of perception in preference to any other, and that, 
indeed, it is this necessity which first renders possible the 
representation of a succession in the object. 

We have representations within us, of which also we can 
be conscious. But, however widely extended, however ac¬ 
curate and thoroughgoing this consciousness may be, these 
representations are still nothing more tluui representations, 
tliat is, internal determinations of the mind in this or that 
relation of time. Now how happens it, that to these repre¬ 
sentations wc should set an object, or that, in addition to 
their subjective reality, as modifications, we should still 
further attribute to them a certain unknown objective real¬ 
ity 'I It is clear that objective significuncy cannot consist in 
a relation to another repre.scntation (of that which we desire 
to term object), for in that case the question again arises; 
“How does this other representation go out of itself, and 
obtain objective .significancy over and above the subjective, 
which i.s proper to it, as a determination of a state of 
mind?’’ If we try to discover what sort of new property 
the relation to an ohjc.ct gives to our subjective representa¬ 
tions, and what new importance they thereby receive, we 
shall Ihid that tills relation has no other effect than that of 
rendering necessary the connection of our representations in 
a certain manner, and of subjecting them to a rule; and that 
conversely, it is only because a certain order is necessary 
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in the relations of time of oar representations, that objective 
significancy is ascribed to them. 

In the synthesis of phenomena, the manifold of our 
representations is always successive. Now hereby is not 
represented an object, for by means of this succession, which 
is common to all apprehension, no one thing is distinguished 
from another. But so soon as I perceive or assume, that in 
this succession there is a relation to a state antecedent, from 
which the representation follows in accordance with a rule, 
so soon do I represent something as an event, or as a thing 
that happens; in other words, I cognize an object to which I 
must assign a certain determinate position in time, which 
cannot be altered, because of the preceding state in the ob¬ 
ject. When, therefore, I perceive that something happens, 
there is contained in this representation, in the first place, 
the fact, that something antecedes; because it is only in 
relation to this, that the phenomenon obtains its proper 
relation of time, in other words, exists after an antecedent 
time, in which it did not exist. But it can receive its deter¬ 
mined place in time, only by the presupposition that some¬ 
thing existed in the foregoing state, upon which it follows 
inevitably and always, that is, in conformity with a rule. 
From all this it is evident that, in the first place, I cannot 
reverse the order of succession, and make that which hap¬ 
pens precede that upon which it follows; and that, in the 
second place, if the antecedent state be posited, a certain 
determinate event inevitably and necessarily follows. Hence 
it follows that there exists a certain order in our representa¬ 
tions, whereby the present gives a sure indication of some 
jireviously existing state, as a correlate, though still under- 
termined, of the existing event which is given—a correlate 
which itself relates to the event as its consequence, condi¬ 
tions it, and connects it necessarily with itself in the series 
of time. 

If then it be admitted as a necessary law of sensibility, 
and consequently a formal condition of all perception, that 
the preceding necessarily determines the succeeding time 
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(inasmuch as I cannot arrive at the succeeding except 
through the preceding), it must likewise be an indispensable 
law of empirical representation of the series of time, that 
the phenomena of the past determine all phenomena in the 
succeeding time, and that the latter, as events, cannot take 
place, except in so far as the former determine thoir .'xist 
ence in time, that is to say, establish it according to a rule. 
For it is of course only in phenomena that we can empiri¬ 
cally cognize this continuity in the connection of times. 

For all experience and for the {)ossibility of experience, 
understanding is indispensable, and the first step which it 
takes in this sphere is not to render tiie representation of 
objects clear,' but to render the rejwcscntation of an object 
in general, possildo. It does tliis by a])plyiug the onb'rnf 
time to jihenomcna, and their existence. In other words, 
it assigns to each phenomenon, as a consequeiuio, a jdsee 
in relation, to preceding phenomena, determined a priori in 
time, without which it could not harmonize with time itself, 
which determines a place a priori to all its j)arts. This 
determination of place cannot be derived from the relation 
of phenomena to absolute time (for it is not an object of 
perception); but, on the contrary, jdionomena must recipro¬ 
cally determine the places in time of one another, and render 
these necessary in the order of time. In other words, what¬ 
ever follows or happens must follow, in conformity with a 
universal rule, upon that which was contained in the fore¬ 
going state. Hence arises a series of phenomena, which, by 
means of the understaiuling, produces and renders necessary 
exactly the same order and continuous connection in the 
series of our ])Ossible perceptions, as is found a priori in 
the form of internal intuition (time), in which all our per¬ 
ceptions must have place. 

That something happens, then, is a perception which 
belongs to a possible experience, which becomes real, only 
because I look upon the phenomenon as determined in re¬ 
gard to its place in time, consequently as an object, which 
* This was ihc opinion of Wolf and 'Leibnitz.—TV. 
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can always be found by means of a rule in the connected 
series of my perceptions. But this rule of the determination 
of a thing according to succession in time is as follows: “In 
what precedes may be found the condition, under which an 
event always (that is, necessarily) follows.’’ From all this 
it is obvious that the principle of cause and effect is the 
principle of possible experience, that is, of objective cog¬ 
nition of phenomena, in regard to their relations in the 
succession of time. 

The proof of this fundamental proposition rests entirely 
on the following momenta of argument. To all empirical 
cognition belongs the synthesis of the manifold by the 
imagination, a synthesis which is always successive, that 
is, in which the re{)resentations therein always follow one 
another. But the order of succession in imagination is not 
determined, and the series of successive representations may 
bo taken retrogressively as well as progressively. But if 
this synthesis is a syntliesis of apprehension (of tlie manifold 
of a given phenomenon), then the order is determined in the 
object, or, to speak more accurately, there is therein an 
order of successive synthesis which determines an object, 
and according to which something necessarily precedes, and 
when this is posited, something else necessarily follows. If, 
then, my perception is to contain the cognition of an event, 
that is, of something which really happens, it must be ar 
empirical judgment, wherein we think that the successioi 
is determined; that is, it presupposes another phenomenon 
upon which this event follows necessarily, or in conformit; 
with a rule. If, on the contrary, when I posited the ante 
cedent, the event did not necessarily follow, I should b 
obliged to consider it merely a.s a subjective play of m 
imagination, and if in this I represented to myself anythin 
as objective, I must look upon it as a mere dream. Thu 
the relation of phenomena (as possible perceptions), accor 
ing to which that which happens is, as to its existenc 
necessarily determined in time by something which ant 
cedes, in conformity with a rule—in other words, the re! 
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tion of cause and effect—is the condition of the objective 
validity of our empirical judgments in regard to the sequence 
of perceptions, consequently of their empirical truth, and 
therefore of experience. The principle of the relation of 
causality in the succession of phenomena is therefore valid 
for all objects of experience, because it is itself the ground 
of the possibility of e-xperience. 

Here, however, a difficulty arises, which must bo resolved. 
The principle of the connection of causality among phenom¬ 
ena is limited in our formula to the succession thereof, al¬ 
though in practice we find that the principle applies also 
when the phenomena exist together in the same time, and 
that cause and effect may be simultaneous. For example, 
there is heat in a room, wliich does not exist in the open air. 
I look about for tlie cause, and find it to be the fire, Now 
the fire, as the cause, is simultaneous with its effect, the heat 
of the room. In this case, then, there is no succession, as 
regards time, between cause and effect, but they are simul¬ 
taneous; and still the law holds good. The greater part of 
operating causes in nature are simultaneous with their effects, 
and the succession in time of the latter is produced only be¬ 
cause the cause cannot achieve the total of its effect in one 
moment. But at the moment when the effect first arises, it 
is always simultaneous with the causality of its cause, be¬ 
cause if the cause had but a moment before ceased to be, the 
effect could not have arisen. Here it must be specially re¬ 
membered, that we must consider the order of time, and not 
the lapse thereof. The relation remains, even though no 
time has elapsed. The time between the causality of the 
cause and its immediate effect may entirely v>anish, and the 
cause and effect be thus simultaneous, but the relation of 
the one to the other remains always determinable according 
to time. If, for example, I consider a leaden ball, which 
lies upon a cushion and makes a hollow in it, as a cause, 
then it is simultaneous with the effect. But I distinguish 
the two through the relation of time of the dynamical 
connection of both. For if I lay the ball upon the cush- 
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ion, then the hollow follows upon the before smooth surface; 
but supposing the cushion has, from some cause or another, 
a hollow, there does not thereupon follow a leaden ball. 

Thus, the law of succession of time is in all instances the 
only empirical criterion of effect in relation to the causality 
of the antecedent cause. The glass is the cause of the ris¬ 
ing of the water above its horizontal surface, although the 
two phenomena arc contemporaneous. For, as soon as I 
draw some water with the glass from a large vessel, an effect 
follows thereupon, namely, the change of the horizontal state 
which the water had in the large vessel into a concave, which 
it assumes in the glass. 

This conception of causality leads us to the conception 
of action; that of action, to the conception of force; and 
through it, to the conception of substance. As I do not 
wish this critical essay, the sole purpose of which is to 
treat of the sources of our synthetical cognition a priori^ 
to be crowded with analyses which merely explain, but do 
not enlarge the sphere of our conceptions, I reserve the de¬ 
tailed explanation of the above conceptions for a future sys¬ 
tem of pure reason. Such an analysis, indeed, executed with 
great particularity, may already be found in well-known 
works on this subject. But I cannot at present refrain from 
making a few remarks on the empirical criterion of a sub¬ 
stance, in so far as it seems to be more evident and more 
easily recognized through the conception of action, than 
through that of the permanence of a phenomenon. 

Where action (consequently activity and force) exists, 
substance also must exist, and in it alone must be sought 
the seat of that fruitful source of phenomena. Very well. 
But if we are called upon to explain what we mean by sub¬ 
stance, and wish to avoid the vice of reasoning in a circle, 
the answer is by no means so easy. How shall we conclude 
immediately from the action to the permaneyica of that which 
acts, this being nevertheless an essential and peculiar cri¬ 
terion of substance (phenomenon) ? But after what has been 
said above, the solution of this question becomes easy enough. 
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although by the common mode of procedure—merely analy?,- 
ing our conceptions—it would he quite impossible. The 
conception of action indicates the relation of the subject of 
causality to the effect. Now because all effect consists in 
that which happens, therefore in the changeable, the last 
subject thereof is the permanent, as the substratum of all 
that changes, that is, substance. For according to the prin¬ 
ciple of causality, actions are always the first ground of all 
change in phenomena, and consequently cannot be a prop¬ 
erty of a subject which itself changes, because, if this were 
the case, other actions and another subject would be neces¬ 
sary to determine this change. From all this it results that 
action alone, as an empirical criterion, is a sufficient proof of 
the presence of substantiality, without any necessity on my 
part of endeavoring to discover the permanence of substance 
by a comparison. Besides, by this mode of induction we 
could not attain to the completeness which the magnitude 
and strict universality of the conception requires. For that 
the primary subject of the causality of all arising and pass¬ 
ing away, all origin and extinction, cannot itself (in the 
sphere of phenomena) arise and pass away, is a sound and 
safe concluinon, a conclusion which leads us to the con¬ 
ception of em])irical necessity and permanence in exist¬ 
ence, and consequently to the conception of a substance 
as phenomenon. 

When something happens, the mere fact of the occur¬ 
rence, without regard to that which occurs, is an object 
requiring investigation. The transition from the non-being 
of a state into the existence of it, supposing that this state 
contains no quality which previously existed in the phe¬ 
nomenon, is a fact of itself demanding inquiry. Such an 
event, as has been shown in No. A, does not concern sub¬ 
stance (for substance does not thus originate), but its condi¬ 
tion or state. It is therefore only change, and not origin 
from nothing. If this origin be regarded as the effect of 
i foreign cause, it is termed creation, which cannot be ad- 
nitted as an event among phenomena, because the very 
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possibility of it would annihilate the unity of experience. 
If, however, T regard all things not as phenomena, but as 
things in themselves, and objects of understanding alone, 
they, although substances, may be considered as dependent, 
in respect of their existence, on a foreign cause. But this 
would require a very different meaning in the words, a 
meaning which could not apply to phenomena as objects 
of possible experience. 

How a thing can be changed, how it is possible that upon 
one state existing in one point of time, an opposite state 
should follow in another point of time—of this we have not 
the smallest conception a priori, ff’here is requisite for tliis 
the knowledge of real powers, which can only be given em¬ 
pirically; for example, knowledge of moving forces, or, in 
other words, of certain .successive phenomena (as move¬ 
ments) which indicate the presence of such forces. But the 
form of every change, the condition under which alone it 
can take place as the coming into existence of another state 
(be the content of the change, that is, the state which is 
changed, what it may), and consequently the succession of 
the states themselves, can very well be considered a priori, 
in relation to the law of causality and the conditions of time.' 

When a substance passes from one state, a, into another 
state, h, the point of time in which the latter exists is differ¬ 
ent from, and subsequent to, that in which the former existed. 
In like manner, the second state, as reality (in the phenome¬ 
non), differs from the first, in which the reality of the second 
did not exist, as b from zero. That is to say, if the state, b, 
differs from the state, a, only in respect to quantity, the 
change is a coming into existence of h —a, which in the 
former state did not exist, and in relation to which that 
state is=0. 

Now the question arises, how a thing passes from one 


’ It must bo remarked, that I do not speak of the change of certain rela¬ 
tions, but of the change of the state. Thus, when a body moves in a uniform 
manner, it does not change its state (of motion); but only when its motion 
increases or decreases. 
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state^f!, into another state=Z). Between two moments there 
is always a certain time, and between two states existing in 
these moments there is always a difi'cronce having a certain 
quantity (for all parts of phenomena are in their turn quan¬ 
tities). Consequently, every transition from one state into 
another is always effected in a time contained between two 
moments, of which the finst determines the state which the 
thing leaves, and the second determines the state into which 
the thing passes. Both moments, then, are limitations of 
the time of a change, consequently of the intermediate state 
between l)oth, and as sucli they belong to the total of the 
change. Now every change has a cause, which evidences its 
causality in the whole time during which the change takes 
place. The cause, therefore, docs not produce the change 
all at once or in one moment, but in a time, so that, as the 
time gradually ituireases from the commencing instant, a, to 
its completion at ?>, in like manner also, the quantity of the 
reality (6— a) is generated through the lesser degrees which 
are contained between the first and last. All change is 
therefore possible only through a continuous action of the 
causality, whicdi, m so far as it is uniform, we call a mo¬ 
mentum. The change does not consist of these momenta, 
but is generated or produced by them as their effect. 

Such is the law of the continuity of all change, the 
ground of which is, that neither time itself nor any phe¬ 
nomenon in time consists of parts wliich are the smallest 
possible, but that, notwithstanding, the state of a thing 
passes in the process of a change through all these parts, 
as element.s, to its second state. There is no smallest de¬ 
gree of reality m a phenomenon, just as there is no smallest 
degree in tlie quantity of time; and so the new state of the 
reality grows up out of the former state, through all the 
infinite degrees thereof, the differences of whioli one from 
another, taken all together, are less than the difference 
between 0 and a. 

It is not our business to inquire here into the utility of 
this principle in the investigation of nature. But how such 
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a proposition, which appears so greatly to extend our knowl¬ 
edge of nataro, is possible completely a priori, is indeed a 
question wliioh deserves investigation, although the first 
view seems to demonstrate the truth and reality of the 
principle, and the question, how it is possible, may be 
ooiisidered suporfiuous. For there are so many ground¬ 
less pretensions to the enlargement of our knowledge by 
pure reason, tliat we must take it as a general rule to be 
mistrustful of all such, and without a thorough-going and 
nnlical deduction, to believe nothing of the sort even on the 
clearest dogmatical evidence. 

Every addition to our empirical knowledge, and every 
advance made in the exercise of our perception, is nothing 
more than an extension of the determination of the internal 
sense, that is to say, a progression in time, be objects them¬ 
selves what they may, phenomena, or pure intuitions. This 
progression in time determines everything, and is itself de¬ 
termined by nothing else. That is to say, the parts of the 
progression exist only in time, and by means of the synthe¬ 
sis thereof, and are not given antecedently to it. For this 
reason, every transition in perception to anything which fol¬ 
lows upon another in time, is a determination of time by 
means of the production of this perception. And as this 
determination of time is, always and in all its parts, a quan¬ 
tity, the perception produced is to be considered as a quan¬ 
tity which proceeds through all its degrees—no one of which 
is the smallest possible—from zero up to its determined de¬ 
gree. From this we perceive the possibility of cognizing 
a priori a law of changes—a law, however, which concerns 
their form merely. We merely anticipate our own appre¬ 
hension, the formal condition of which, inasmuch as it is 
itself to be found in the mind antecedently to all given 
phenomena, must certainly be capable of being cognized 
a priori. 

Thus, as time contains the sensuous condition a prion 
of the possibility of a continuous progression of that whict 
exists to that which follows it, the understanding, by virtu* 
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of the unity of apperception, contains the condition a priori 
of the possibility of a continuous determination of the posi¬ 
tion in time of all phenomena, and tliis by means of the series 
of causes and effects, the former of which necessitate the 
sequence of the latter, and thereby render universally and 
for all time, and, by consequence, objectively, valid the 
empirical cognition of the relations of time. 

C—Third A-NALogy 

PRINCIPLE OF COEXISTENCE, ACCORDING TO THE LAW OF 
RECIPROCITY OH COMMUNITY 

All substances, in so far as they can he perceived in space 
at the same time, exist in a state of complete 
reciprocity of actum 

Proof 

Thing.s are coexistent, when in empirical intuition the 
perception of the one can follow upon the perception of 
the other, and vice versa —which cannot occur in the suc¬ 
cession of plienoineua, as wo have shown in the explanation 
of the second principle. Thus I can perceive the moon and 
then the earth, or conversely, first the earth and then the 
moon; and for tlic reason tliat my perception of these objects 
can reciiu'ocally follow each other, I say, they exist con¬ 
temporaneously. Now coexistence is the existence of the 
manifold in tlie same time. But time itself is not an object 
of perception; and therefore wo cannot conclude, from the 
fact that things are placed in the same time, the other fact, 
that the perceptions of those things can follow each other 
reciprocally. The synthesis of the imagination in apprehen¬ 
sion would only present to us each of these perceptions as 
present in the subject when the other is not present, and 
contrariwise; but would not show that the objects are co- 
ixistent, tluit is to say, that, if the one exists, the other also 
sxists in the same time, and that this is necessarily so, in 
u'der that the perceptions may be capable of following each 
ither reciprocally. It follows that a conception of the 
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understanding or category of the reciprocal sequence of 
the determinations of phenomena (existing, as they do, apart 
from each other, and yet contemporaneously), is requisite to 
justify us in saying that the reciprocal succession of percep¬ 
tions has its foundation in the object, and to enable us to 
represent coexistence as objective. But that relation of 
substances in which the one contains determinations the 
ground of which is in the other sirbstance, is the relation 
of influence. And, when thi.s influence is reciprocal, it 
is the relation of community or reciprocity. Consequently 
the coexistence of substances in space cannot be cognized 
in experience otherwise than under the precondition of 
their reciprocal action. This is therefore the condition 
of the possibility of things themselves as objects of ex¬ 
perience. 

Things are coexistent, in so far as they exist in one and 
the same time. But how can we know that they exist in 
one and the same time ? Only by observing that the order 
in the synthesis of apprehension of the manifold is arbi¬ 
trary and a matter of indifference, that is to say, that it 
can proceed from A, through B, G, D, to E, or contrari¬ 
wise from E to A. For if they were successive in time 
(and in the order, lot us suppose, which begins with A), 
it is quite impossible for the apprehension in percep¬ 
tion to begin with E and go backward to A, inasmuch 
as A belongs to past time, and therefore cannot be an 
object of apprehension. 

Let us assume that in a number of substances considered 
as phenomena each is completely isolated, that is, that no 
one acts upon another. Then I say that the coexistence of 
these cannot be an object of possible perception, and that 
the existence of one cannot, by any mode of empirical syn¬ 
thesis, lead us to the existence of another. For we imagine 
them in this case to be separated by a completely void space, 
and thus perception, which proceeds from the one to the 
other in time, would indeed determine their existence by 
means of a following perception, but would be quite unable 
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to distinguish whether the one phenomenon follows objec¬ 
tively upon the first, or is coexistent with it. 

Besides the mere fact of existence then, there must be 
something by means of which A determines the position of 
B in time, and, conversely, B the position of A; because 
only under this condition can substances be empirically rep¬ 
resented as existing contemporaneously. Now that alone 
determines the position of another thing in time, which is 
the cause of it or of its determinations. Consequently every 
substance (inasmuch as it can have succession predicated of 
it only in respect of its determinations) must contain the 
causality of certain determinations in another substance, and 
at the same time the effects of the eansality of the other in 
itself. That is to say, substances must stand (mediately or 
immediately) in dynamical community with each other, if 
coexistence is to be cognized in any possible experience. 
But, in regard to objects of experience, that is absolutely 
necessary, without which the experience of these objects 
would itself be impossible. Consequently it is absolutely 
necessary that all substances in j;ho world of phenomena, in 
so far as they are coexistent, stand in a relation of complete 
community of reciprocal action to each other. 

The word community has in our language' two meanings, 
and contains the two notions conveyed in the Latin coin- 
munio, and commercium. Wc employ it in this place in the 
latter sense—that of a dynamical community, without which 
even the community of place {communio spatii) could not be 
empirically cognized. In our experiences it is easy to ob¬ 
serve, that it is only the continuous influences in all parts 
of space that can conduct our senses from one object to 
another; that the light which |)lays between our eyes and 
the heavenly l)odies produces a mediating community be¬ 
tween them and us, and thereby evidences their coexistence 
with us; that we cannot empirically change our position 
(perceive this change), unless the existence of matter 


• Grerman. 
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throughout the whole of space rendered possible the per¬ 
ception of the positions we occupy; and that this perception 
can prove the contemporaneous existence of these places 
only through their reciprocal influence, and thereby also 
the coexistence of even the moat remote objects—although 
in this case the proof is only mediate. Without community, 
every perception (of a phenomenon in space) is separated 
from every other and isolated, and the chain of empirical 
representations, that is, of experience, must, with the ap¬ 
pearance of a new object, begin entirely de novo, without the 
least connection with preceding representations, and without 
standing toward these even in the relation of time. My 
intention here is by no means to combat tlio notion of empty 
space; for it may exist wliere our perceptions cannot exist, 
inasmuch as they cannot roach thereto, and where, therefore, 
no empirical perception of coexistence takes place. But in 
this case it is not an object of possible experience. 

The following remarks may be useful in the way of 
explanation. In the mind, all phenomena, as contents of a 
possible experience, must exist in community (communio) 
of apperception or consciousness, and in so far as it is 
requisite that objects be represented as coexistent and con¬ 
nected, in so far must they reciprocally determine the posi¬ 
tion in time of each other, and thereby constitute a whole. 
If this subjective community is to rest upon an objective 
basis, or to be applied to substances as phenomena, the per¬ 
ception of one substance must render possible the perception 
of another, and conversely. For otherwise succession, which 
is always found in perceptions as apprehensions, would be 
predicated of external objects, and their representation of 
their coexistence be thus impossible. But this is a recipro¬ 
cal influence, that is to say, a real community (cornmercium) 
of substances, without which therefore the empirical relation 
of coexistence would be a notion beyond the reach of our 
minds. By virtue of this cornmercium, phenomena, in so 
far as they are apart from, and nevertheless in connec¬ 
tion with each other, constitute a compositum reate. Such 
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composUa are possible in many different ways. The three 
dynamical relations then, from which all others spring, 
are those of Inlierence, Consequence, and Composition. 

These, then, are the throe analogies of experience. They 
are nothing more than principles of the determination of the 
existence of jihenorneua in time, according to the three modi 
of this determination; to wit, the relation to time itself as a 
quantity (the q\iantity of existence, that is, duration), the 
relation in time as a series or succession, finally, the relation 
in time as the complex of all existence (simultaneity). This 
unity of detcrniination in regard to time is thoroughly dynam¬ 
ical; that is to say, time is not considered as that in which 
experience deteimiiies immediately to every existence its 
position; for this is impossible, inasmuch as absolute time 
is not an object of perception, by means of which phenomena 
can be connected with oacli other. On the contrary, the 
rule of the undfsrstanding, through wliieh alone the exist¬ 
ence of phenomena can receive synthetical unity as regards 
relations of time, determines for every phenomenon its po.si- 
tion in time, and consequently d priori, and with validity, 
for all and every time. 

By natur<!, in the empirical sense of tlie word, we under¬ 
stand the totality of phenomena connected, in respect of 
their existence, according to necessary rules, that is, laws. 
There are therefore certain laws (which are moreover d 
priori) which make nature possible; and all empirical laws 
can exist only by means of experience, and by virtue of 
those primitive laws through which experience itself be¬ 
comes possible. The purpose of the analogies is therefore 
to represent to us the unity of nature in the connection of 
all plienomcna tinder certain exponents, the only business 
of which is to express the relation of time (in so far as it 
contains all existence in itself) to the unity of apperception, 
which can exist in synthesis only according to rules. The 
combined expre.ssion of all is this: All phenomena exist in 
one nature, and must so exist, inasmuch as without this 

XI —SCIIENCK— 10 
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a priori unity, no unity of experience, and consequently no 
determination of objects in experience, is possible. 

As regards the mode of proof which we have employed 
in treating of these transcendental laws of nature, and the 
peculiar character of it, we must make one remark, which 
will at the same time be important as a guide in every other 
attempt to demonstrate the truth of intellectual and likewise 
synthetical propositions a priori. Had we endeavored to 
prove these analogies dogmatically, that is, from concep¬ 
tions; that is to say, had we employed this method in at¬ 
tempting to show that everything which exists, exists only 
in that which is permanent—that everything or event pre¬ 
supposes the existence of something in a preceding state, 
upon which it follows in conformity with a rule—lastly, that 
in the manifold, which is coexistent, the states coexist in 
connection with each other according to a rule—all our labor 
would have been utterly in vain. For mere conceptions of 
things, analyze them as we may, cannot enable us to con¬ 
clude from the existence of one object to the existence of 
another. What other course was left for us to pursue? 
This only, to demonstrate the possibility of experience as a 
cognition in which at last all objects must bo capable of 
being presented to us, if the representation of them is to 
possess any objective reality. Now in this third, this me¬ 
diating term, the essential form of which consists in the 
synthetical unity of the apperception of all phenomena, we 
found a priori conditions of the universal and necessary 
determination as to time of all existences in the world of 
phenomena, without which the empirical determination 
thereof as to time would itself bo impossible, and we also 
discovered rules of synthetical unity a priori, by means of 
which we could anticipate experience. For want of this 
metliod, and from the fancy that it was possible to discover 
a dogmatical proof of the synthetical propositions which are 
requisite in the empirical employment of the understanding, 
has it happened, that a proof of the principle of sufficient 
reason has been so often attempted, and always in vain. 
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The other two analogies nobody has ever thought of, al¬ 
though they have always been silently employed by the 
mind,' because the guiding thread furnished by the cate¬ 
gories was wanting, the guide which alone can enable us to 
discover every hiatus, both in the system of conceptions and 
of principles. 

IV— Titk Postulates of Empirical Thought 

1. That which agrees with the formal conditions (intui¬ 
tion and conception) of experience, is possible. 

2. That which coheres with the material conditions of 
experience (sensation), is real. 

3. That whose coherence with the real is determined 
according to universal conditions of experience, is (exists) 
necessary. 

Explanation 

The categories of modality possess this peculiarity, that 
they do not in the least determine the object, or enlarge the 
conception to which they are annexed as predicates, but 
only express its relation to the faculty of cognition. Though 
my conception of a thing is in itself complete, I am still 
entitled to ask whether the object of it is merely possible, 
or whether it is also real, or, if the latter, whether it is also 
necessary. But hereby the object itself is not more definitely 
detorinined in thought, but the question is only in what 
relation it, including all its determinations, stands to the 
understanding and its employment in experience, to the em¬ 
pirical faculty of judgment, and to the reason in its applica¬ 
tion to experience. 

For this very reason, too, the categories of modality are 

' TTie unity of tho universe, in which till [ihcnomona miiHl bo coriiieoted, is 
evidently a moro coiiaeqiieiice of the tacitly admitted principlo of tho community 
of all Hiiiistaiices which arc cooxiatent. For wore subslanoea isolated, they 
could not as parts constitute a whole, and were their comieetion (reciprocal 
action of tlio manifold) not necessary from the very fact of coexistence, we 
could not conclude from the fact of tho latter as a merely ideal relation to the 
former as a real ono. Wo have, however, shown in its place, that community 
is the proper ground of the possibility of an ompirical cognition of coexistence, 
and that we may therefore properly reason from the latter to the former as 
its condition. 
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nothing more than explanations of the conceptions of possi¬ 
bility, reality, and. necessity, as employed in experience, and 
at the same time, restrictions of all the categories to empiri¬ 
cal use alone, not authorizing the transcendental employment 
of them. For if they are to have something more than a 
merely logical significance, and to be something more than 
a mere analytical expression of the form of thought, and to 
liave a relation to things and their possibility, reality or 
necessity, they must concern possible experience and its 
synthetical unity, in which alone objects of cognition can 
be given. 

The postulate of the possibility of things requires also, 
that the conception of the things agree with the formal con¬ 
ditions of our experience in general. But this, that is to 
say, the objective form of experience, contains all the kinds 
of synthesis which are requisite for tlie cognition of objects. 
A conception which contains a synthesis must be regarded 
as empty and without reference to an object, if its synthesis 
does not belong to experience—either as borrowed from it, 
and in this case it is called an empirical conception, or such 
as is the ground and a priori condition of experience, (its 
form), and in this case it is a pure conception, a conception 
which nevertheless belongs to experience, inasmuch as its 
object can be found in this alone. For where shall we find 
the criterion of character of the possibility of an object which 
is cogitated by means of an a priori synthetical conception, 
if not in the synthesis which constitutes the form of etnpiri- 
cal cognition of objects ? That in such a conception no 
contradiction exists is indeed a necessary logical condition, 
but very far from being sufficient to establish the objective 
reality of the conception, that is, the possibility of such an 
object as is thought in the conception. Thus, in the concep¬ 
tion of a figure which is contained within two straight lines, 
there is no contradiction, for the conceptions of two straight 
lines and of their junction contain no negation of a figure. 
The impossibility in such a case does not rest upon the con- 
i^eption in itself, but upon the construction of it in space. 
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that is to say, upon the conditions of space and its determi¬ 
nations. But tiiesc liavo tlieniscdvcs objective reality, that 
is, they apply to possihlo tilings, because they contain 
a priori the form of experience in general. 

Aiid now we shall proceed to point out the extensive 
utility and inlluenee of this postulate of possil.iility. When 
I represent to myself a thing that is permanent, so that 
everything in it which changes belongs merely to its state or 
condition, from such a conception alone I never can cognize 
that such a thing is possible. Or, it T represent to myself 
something which is so constituted that, when it is posited, 
sometliing else follows always and infallibly, my thought 
contains no self-contradiction; but whether such a property 
as causality is to be found in any possible thing, my thought 
alone affords no means of judging. Finally, I c.an represent 
to myself difl'orent things (substances) which arc so consti¬ 
tuted, that the state or condition of one causes a change in 
the state of the other, and reciprocally; but whether sueli a 
relation is a property of things cannot be perceived from 
these conceptions, which contain a merely arbitrary syn¬ 
thesis. Only from the fact, therefore, that these conceptions 
express a priori the relations of perceptions in every experi¬ 
ence, do we know that they possess objective reality, that is, 
transcendental truth; and tiiat independent of experience, 
though not independent of all relation to the form of an ex¬ 
perience in general and its synthetical unity, in which alone 
objects can be empirically cognized. 

But when we fashion to ourselves new conceptious of 
substances, forces, action and reaction, from the material 
presented to us by perception, without following the ex¬ 
ample of experience in their connection, wo create more 
chimeras, of the possibility of whicli we cannot discover any 
criterion, because we have not taken experience for our in- 
structross, though we have borrowed the conceptions from 
her. Such fictitious conceptions derive their character of 
possibility not, like the categories, a priori, as conceptious 
on which all experience depends, but only, a posteriori, as 
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conceptions given Ijy means of experience itself, and tlieir 
possibility must either be cognized a posteriori and empiri¬ 
cally, or it cannot be cognized at all. A substance, which 
is permanently present in si)acc, yet without tilling it (like 
that tertiuvi quid between matter and the thinking subject 
which some have tried to introduce into metaphysics), or a 
peculiar fundamental power of the mind of intuiting the 
future by anticipation (instead of merely inferring from past 
and present events), or, iinally, a power of the mind to place 
itself in community of thought with other men, however dis¬ 
tant they may be—these are concejitions, the possiiiility of 
which has no ground to rest upon. For they are not based 
upon experience arid its known laws; and without experience, 
they are a merely arbitrary conjunction of thoughts, which, 
though containing no internal contradiction, has no claim to 
objective reality, neither, consequently, to the possibility of 
such an object as is thought in those conceptions. As far 
as concerns reality, it is self-evident that we cannot cogitate 
such a possibility in concrelo without tlie aid of experience; 
because reality is concerned only with sensation, as the matter 
of cxporioiice, and not with the form of thought, with which 
we can no doubt indulge in shaping fancies. 

But I pass by everything which derives its possibility from 
reality in experience, and I purpose treating here merely of 
the possibility of things by means of a j>riori conceptions. 
1 maintain, then, that the possibility of tilings is not derived 
from such conceptions per se, but only when considered as 
formal and objective conditions of an experience in general. 

It seems, indeed, as if the possibility of a triangle could 
be cognized from the conception of it alone (which is cer¬ 
tainly independent of experience); for we can certainly give 
to the conception a corresponding object completely a priori, 
that is to say, we can construct it. But as a triangle is only 
the form of an object, it must remain a mere product of the 
imagination, and the possibility of the existence of an object 
corresponding to it must remain doubtful, unless we can dis¬ 
cover some other ground, unless we know that the figure can 
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be cogitated under the conditions upon which all objects of 
experience rest. N ow, the facts that space is a formal con¬ 
dition a priori of external experience, that the formative 
synthesis, by which we construct a triangle in imagination, 
is the very same as that we employ in the apprehension of a 
phenomenon for the purpose of making an empirical conec])- 
tion of it, are wliat alone connect the notion of the possibil¬ 
ity of such a thing with the concejition of it. In the .same 
manner, the possibility of continuous quantities, indeed of 
quantitie.s in general, for the conceptions of them are witli- 
out excejition synthetical, is never evident from the concep¬ 
tions in themselves, but only when they are considered as 
the formal conditions of the determination of objects in ex¬ 
perience. And where, indeed, should wo look for objects 
to correspond to our conceptions, if not in experience, by 
which alone objects are presented to us? It is, however, 
true that without antecedent experience,we can cognize and 
characterize the possibility of things, relatively to the formal 
conditions,under which something isdetermined in experience 
as an objetd, consequently completely a jyriori. But still this 
is possible only in relation to experience and within its limit.s. 

The postulate concerning the cognition of the reality of 
things requires perception, consequently conscious sensation, 
not indeed immetlialely, that is, of tlie object itself, whose 
existence is to be cognized, but still that the object have 
some connection witli a I’cal perception, in accordance with 
tlie analogies of experience, whicli exhiliit all kinds of real 
connection in experience. 

From the mere conception of a thing it is impossible to 
conclude its existence. For, let tlie conception be ever 
so complete, and containing a statement of all the deter¬ 
minations of the thing, the existence of it has nothing to 
do with all this, but only with the question—whether such 
a thing is given, so that the perception of it can in every 
case precede tlie conception. For the fact that the concep¬ 
tion of it precedes the perception, merely indicates the pos¬ 
sibility of its existence; it is perception, which presents mat- 
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ter to the conception, that is the sole criterion of reality. 
Prior to the perception of the thing, however, and therefore 
comparatively a priori, we are able to cognize its existence, 
provided it stands in connection with some perceptions ac¬ 
cording to the principles of the empirical conjunction of 
these, that is, in conformity with the analogies of percep¬ 
tion. For, in this case, the existence of the supposed thing 
is connected with our perceptions in a possible experience, 
and we are able, with the guidance of tbc.se analogies, to 
reason in the series of possible perceptions from a thing 
which we do really perceive to the thing we do not per¬ 
ceive. Thus, wo cognize the existence of a magnetic matter 
penetrating all bodies from the perception of tlie attraction 
of the steel-filings by the niagnet, although the constitution 
of our organs renders an immediate perception of this matter 
impossible for us. For, according to the laws of sensibility 
and the connected context of our perceptions, we should in 
an experience come also on an immediate empirical intuition 
of this matter, if our sense-s were more acute—but this ob¬ 
tuseness has no influence upon and cannot alter the form 
of possible experience in general. Our knowledge of the 
existence of things reaches as far as our perceptions, and 
what may be inferred from them according to empirical 
laws, extend. ff we do not set out from experience, or 
do not proceed accortling to the laws of the empirical con¬ 
nection of phenomena, our pretensions to discover the ex¬ 
istence of a thing which we do not immediately perceive are 
vain. Idealism, however, brings forward powerful objec¬ 
tions to these rules for proving existence mediately. This 
is, therefore, the proper place for its refutation. 

liEFUTATION OF IDEALISM 

Idealism—I mean material' idealism—is the theory which 
declares the existence of objects in space without us to be 

■ In opposition to formal or critical idealism—the theory of Kant—whicl 
denies to us a knowledge of things as things in themselves, and maintains tha 
■we can know only phenomena.—Ik. 
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either (1) doubtful and indemonstrable, or (2) false and im¬ 
possible. The first is the problematical idealism of Des 
Cartes, who admits the undoubted certainty of only one 
empirical assertion {assertio), to wit, / am. The second 
is the dogmatical idealism of Berkeley, who maintains that 
space, together with all the objects of which it is the insep¬ 
arable condition, is a thing whicli is in itself impossible, and 
that conse([uciitly the objects in space are mere products of 
the imagination. The dogmatical theory of idealism is un¬ 
avoidable, if we regard space as a property of things in 
themselves; for in that case it is, with all to which it serves 
as condition, a nonentity. But the foundation for this kind 
of idealism we have already destroyed in the transcendental 
aisthetic. Broblcrnatical idealism, which makes no such as¬ 
sertion, but, only alleges our incapacity to prove the exist¬ 
ence of anything besides oui'selves by means of immediate 
experience, is a theory rational and evidencing a thorough 
and philosophical mode of thinking, for it observes the rule, 
not to form a decisive judgment before sullicient proof be 
shown. 'I’lio do.sired proof must therefore demonstrate that 
we liave experience of external things, and not mere /uneies. 
For this purpose, we must prove, that our internal and, to 
Dos Cartes, indubitable cx])(!riencc is itself possible otdy 
under the ]>reviou8 assuin])tion of external experience. 

TIlKOIiEM 

The simple but empiricalbj determined consciousness of my 
oivn existence proves the existence of exter nal objects in .space 

PROOF 

I am conscious of my own existence as determined in 
time. All determination in regard to time presupposes the 
existence of something permanent in perception. But this 
permanent something cannot be something in me, for the 
very reason that my existence in time is itself determined 
by this permanent something. It follows that the percep¬ 
tion of this permanent existence is possible only through a 
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thing without me, and not through the more represeiiUdion 
of a thing without me. Consequentlj, the determination of 
my existence in time is po.saible only through the existence 
of real things external to me. Now, consciousness in time 
is necessarily connected with the consciousness of the possi¬ 
bility of this determination in time. Hence it follows, that 
consciousness in time is necessarily connected also witli the 
existence of things without me, inasmuch as the existence of 
these things is the condition of determination in time. That 
is to say, the consciousness of my own existence is at the 
same time an immediate consciousness of the existence of 
other things without me. 

Remark I. The reader will observe, that in the foregoing 
proof the game which idealism plays is retorted upon itself, 
and with more justice. It assumed, that the only immediate 
exj)erience is internal, and that from tins we can only infer 
the existence of external things. But, as always hapj)ens, 
when we reason from given effects to determined causes, 
idealism has reasoned with too much haste and uncertainty, 
for it is quite possible that the cause of our representations 
may lie in ourselves, and that we a.scribo it falsely to exter¬ 
nal things. But our proof shows that external experience 
is properly immediate,' that only by virtue of it—not, in¬ 
deed, the consciousness of our own existence, but certainly 
the determination of our existence in time, that is, internal 
experience—is possible. It is true, that the representation 
1 am, which is the expression of the consciousness which 
can accompany all my thoughts, is that which immediately 
includes the existence of a subject. But in this representa- 

' The immediate conseioiistiesa of tlie exi.stence of extornal tilings is, in the 
preceding theorem, not presupposed, but proved, be the possibility of this con¬ 
sciousness understood by us or not. The question as to the possibility of it 
would staud thus; Have we an internal sense, but no extornal sense, and is our 
belief in oxtornul perception a more delusion? Hut it is evident that, in order 
merely to fancy to ourselves anything os external, tliat is, to present it to the 
sonao in intuition, we must already possess an external sense, and nmst thoieby 
distinguish immediately the mere receptivity of an external intuition from the 
spontaneity which characterizes every act of imagination. I’or merely to imag¬ 
ine also an external sense, would aimibilate the faculty of intuition itself wiiioli 
is to bo determined by the imagination. 
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tion wo cannot find any knowledge of the subject, and there¬ 
fore also no oinpirioal knowledge, that is, experience. For 
experience contains, in addition to the thought of something 
existing, intuition, and in this case it must be internal intui¬ 
tion, that is, time, in relation to which the subject must be 
determined. But the existence of external things is abso¬ 
lutely requisite for this purpose, so that it follows that inter¬ 
nal experience is itself possible only mediately and through 
external experience. 

Rein.irk IF. Now witli this view all empirical use of our 
faculty of cognition in the debirmination of time is in perfect 
accordance. Its truth is supported by the fact, that it is pos¬ 
sible to perceive a determination of time only by means of 
a change in external relations (motion) to the permanent in 
space (for (example, wc bec.ome aware of the sun’s motion, 
by observing the changes of his relation to the objects of 
this eartih). But this is not all. We find that we possess 
notliiug permanent that (ian correspond and bo submitted to 
the conception of a substance as intuition, except matter. 
This i(h):i. of permaneiKiO is not itself derived from external 
experience, but is an a priori necessary condition of all de¬ 
termination of time, consequently also of the internal sense 
in reference to our own existence, and that through the ex¬ 
istence of external things. In the representation /, the con- 
sciousm^ss of myself is not an intuition, but a merely intel¬ 
lectual ropi'esentation produced by the spontaneous activity 
of a thinking subject. It follows, that this I has not any 
predicate of intuition, whieli, in its character of permanence, 
could serve as correlate to the determination of time in the 
internal sense—in the same way as impenetrability is the cor¬ 
relate of matter as an einjiirical intuition. 

Remark III. From the fact tliat the existence of external 
things IS a necessary condition of the possibility of a deter¬ 
mined consciousness of ourselves, it does not follow that 
every intuitive representation of external things involves 
the existence of these things, for their representations may 
very well be the mere products of the imagination (in dreams 
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as well as in madness); though, indeed, these are themselves 
created by the reproduction of previous external perceptions, 
which, as has been sliown, are possible only through the re¬ 
ality of external objects. The sole aim of our remarks has, 
however, been to prove that iiiterual experience in general 
is possible only through external experience in general. 
Whether this or that supposed experience be purely innig- 
inary, must be discovered from its particular determina¬ 
tions, and by com])aring thc.so with the criteria of all real 
experience. 

Finally, as regards the third postulate, it applies to 
material necessity in existence, and not to merely formal 
and logical necessity in the connection of conceptions. Now 
as wo cannot cognize completely a priori the existence of 
any object of sense, though we can do .so comparatively 
a priori^ that is, relatively to some other previously given 
existence—a cognition, however, which can only bo of such 
an existence as must be contaiiuHl in the complex of experi¬ 
ence, of which the prcviou.sly givc.ui j>erception is a part— 
the necessity of existence can never be cognized from con¬ 
ceptions, but always, on the contrary, from its connecstion 
with that whicli is an object of perception. But the only 
existence cognized, under the condition of other given phe¬ 
nomena, as necessary, is the existence of effects from given 
causes in conformity with the laws of causality. It is con¬ 
sequently not the necessity of the existence of things (as 
substance.s), but the necessity of the state of things that 
we cognize, and that not immediately, but by means of the 
existence of other states given in perception, according to 
empirical laws of causality. Hence it follows, that the 
criterion of necessity is to be found only in the law of a 
possible experience—that everything which happens is de¬ 
termined a priori in the phenomenon by its cause. Thus 
we cognize only the necessity of ejects in nature, the causes 
of which are given us. Moreover, the criterion of necessity 
in existence possesses no application beyond the field of 
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possible experience, and even in this it is not valid of the 
existence of tilings as substances, because these can never 
be considered as empirical efifects, or as something that hap¬ 
pens and has a beginning. Necessity, therefore, regards 
only the relations of phenomena according to the dynamical 
law of causality, and the possibility grounded thereon, of 
reasoning from some given existence (of a cause) a priori 
to anotlier existence (of an effect). Uverything that happens 
is hypothelkally necessary, is a principle which snhjiicts the 
changos tliat take place in the world to a law, that is, to a 
rule of necessary existence, without which nature herself 
could not possibly exist. Hence the proposition, Nothing 
happens by blind chance {in mundo non datur casus), is an 
a priori law of nature. The case is the same witli tlio propo¬ 
sition, Necessity in nature is not hlind, tliat is, it iiS c.ondi- 
tioTied, consequently intelligibh' necessity {non datur faturn). 
Both laws subject tlie play of change to a, nature, of things 
(as phenomena), or, which is the same thing, to the unity of 
the understanding, and through the understanding alone can 
changes belong to an experience, as tlie synthetical unity of 
phenomena. Both belong to the class of dynamical princi¬ 
ples. Tlic former is properly a consetpicneo of the jirinciple 
of causality—one of tlie analogies of experience. The latter 
belongs to tlie principles of modality, which to the determi¬ 
nation of causality adds the conception of necessity, which is 
itself, iiowei'er, subject to a rule of tlie understanding. The 
jirinciplc of continuity forbids any leap in the scries of phe- 
nonieiia regarded as changes {in mundo non datur saltus)] 
and likcwi.se, in the complex of all empirical intuitions in 
.sjiaiu!, any break or hiatus between two phenomena {non 
datur hiatus) —for we can so express the principle, that ex¬ 
perience can admit nothing which prove.s the existence of a 
vacuum, or which even admits it as a part of an empirical 
synthosi.s. h’or, as regards a vacuum or void, which we may 
cogitate as out of and beyond the field of possible experience 
(the world), such a question cannot come before the tribunal 
of mere understanding, which decides only upon questions 
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that concern the employment of given phenomena for the 
construction of empirical cognition. It is rather a problem 
for ideal reason, which passes beyond the sphere of a possi¬ 
ble experience, and aims at forming a judgment of that 
which surrounds and circumscribes it, and the proper place 
for the consideration of it is the transcendental dialectic. 
These four propositions, In mundo non datur hiatus^ non 
datuT saltus, non datur casus, non datur fatum, as well as all 
principles of transcendental origin, we could very easily 
exhibit in their proper order, that is, in conformity with the 
order of the categories, and assign to each its proper place. 
But the already practiced reader will do this for himself, or 
discover the clew to such an arrangement. But the com¬ 
bined result of all is simply this, to admit into the empirical 
synthesis nothing which might cause a break in or be foreign 
to the understanding and the continuous conneotion of all 
phenomena, that is, the unity of the conceptions of the 
understanding. For in the understanding alone is the unity 
of experience, in which all perceptions must have their 
assigned place, possible. 

Whether the field of possibility be greater than that of 
reality, and whether the field of the latter be itself greater 
than that of necessity, are interesting enough questions, and 
quite capable of synthetical solution, questions, however, 
which come under the jurisdiction of reason alone. For 
they are tantamount to asking, whether all things as phe¬ 
nomena do without exception belong to the complex and 
connected whole of a single experience, of which every 
given perception i.s a part, a jiart wliich therefore cannot be 
conjoined with any other jihcnomena—'Or, whether my per¬ 
ceptions can belong to more than one possible experience ? 
The understanding gives to experience, according to the 
subjective and formal conditions, of sensibility as well as of 
apperception, the rules which alone make this experience 
possible. Other forms of intuition besides those of space 
and time, other forms of understanding besides the discur¬ 
sive forms of thought, or of cognition by means of con- 
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ceptions, we can neither imagine nor make intelligible to 
ourselves; and even if we could, they would still not belong 
to experience, which is the only mode of cognition by which 
objects are jiresented to ns. Whether other perceptions be¬ 
sides those which belong to the total of our possible experi¬ 
ence, and consequently whether some other sphere of matter 
exists, the understanding has no power to decide, its proper 
occupation being with the synthesis of that which is given. 
Moreover, the poverty of the usual arguments which go to 
prove the existence of a vast sphere of possibility, of which 
all that is real (every object of experience) is but a small 
part, is very remarkable. “All real is possible”; from this 
follows naturally, according to the logical laws of conver¬ 
sion, the particular proposition, “Some possible is real.” 
Now this seems to be equivalent to “Much is possible that 
is not real.” No doubt it does seem as if we ought to con¬ 
sider the sum of the possible to be greater than that of the 
real, from the fact that something must be added to 
the former to constitute the latter. But this notion of add¬ 
ing to the possible is absurd. L'or that which is not in the 
sum of the jiossible, and consequently requires to be added 
to it, is manifestly imph.ssible. In addition to accordance 
with the formal conditions of experience, the understanding 
requires a connection with some perception; but that which 
is connected with this perce])tion, is real, even although it 
is not irnjnedlately perceived. But that another aeries of 
phenomena, in complete coherence with that which is given 
in perception, consequently more than one all-embracing 
experience is possible, is an inference which cannot be con¬ 
cluded from the data given us by experience, and still less 
without any data at all. That which is possible only under 
conditions which are themselves merely possible, is not pos¬ 
sible in any respect. And yet we can find no more certain 
ground on which to base the discussion of the question 
whether the sphere of po.ssil)ility is wider than that of 
experience. 

I have merely mentioned these questions, that in treating 
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of the conception of the understanding there might be no 
omission of anything that, in the common opinion, belongs 
to them. In reality, however, the notion of absolute pos¬ 
sibility (possibility which is valid in every respect) is not 
a mere conception of the understanding, which can be 
employed empirically, but belongs to reason alone, which 
passes the bounds of all empirical use of the understanding. 
We have, therefore, contented ourselves with a merely criti¬ 
cal remark, leaving the subject to be explained in the sequel. 

Before concluding this fourth section, and at the same 
time the system of all principles of the pure understanding, 
it seems proper to mention the rea.sons which induced me to 
term the principles of modality postulates. This expression 
I do not hero use in the sense which some more recent phi¬ 
losophers, contrary to its meaning with mathematicians, to 
whom the word properly belongs, attach to it—that of a 
proposition, namely, immediately certain, requiring neither 
deduction nor proof. For if, in the case of synthetical 
propositions, however evident they may be, wo accord to 
them without deduction, and merely on the strength of their 
own pretensions, unqualified belief, all critique of the under¬ 
standing is entirely lost; and, as there is no want of bold 
pretensions, which the common belief (though for the phi¬ 
losopher this is no credential) does not reject, the under¬ 
standing lies exposed to every delusion and conceit, without 
the power of refusing its assent to tliose assertions, which, 
though illegitimate, demand acceptance as veritable axioms. 
When, therefore, to the conception of a thing an a priori 
determination is synthetically added, such a proposition 
must obtain, if not a proof, at least a deduction of the 
legitimacy of its assertion. 

The principles of modality are, however, not objectively 
synthetical, for the predicates of possibility, reality, and 
necessity do not in the least augment the conception of that 
of which they are affirmed, inasmuch as they contribute 
nothing to the representation of the object. But as tl^jy 
are, nevertheless, always synthetical, they are so merely 
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subjectively. That is to say, they have a reflective power, 
and apply to the eoncepition of a thing, of which, in other 
respects, tlniy affirm nothing, the faculty of cognition in 
which the conception originates and ha.s its seat. So that if 
the conception merely agree with the formal conditions of 
experience, its object is called 2 )ossiblc; if it is in connection 
with perception, and determined thereby, the object is real; 
if it is determined according to concej)tions by means of the 
connection of jjercej'tions, the ol)ject is called necessary. 
The princip)]es of modality therefore predicate of a concep¬ 
tion nothing more than tVie jwocedure of the faculty of cog¬ 
nition which generated it. Now a postulate in mathematics 
is a practical jiroposition which contains nothing but the 
synthesis by which wo present an object to ourselves, and 
produce the conception of it, for example—“With a given 
line, to dcsci'ibo a circle upon a plane, from a given point”; 
and such a ])ropo.sitiou docs not admit of proof, because the 
procedure, which it requires, is exactly that by which alone 
it is possible to generate the conception of such a figure. 
With the same right, accordingly, cun we jxwtulate the prin¬ 
ciples of modality, be(iause they do not augment' the con¬ 
ception of a thing, but merely indicate the manner in which 
it is connected with the faculty of cognition. 

GlONEllAT. KeMAKK ON THE SVSTEM OE 'PlUNCIPLES 

It is very remarkable that we (ainnot jicrceive the possi¬ 
bility of a thing from the catc^gory alone, but must always 
have an intuition, by wliicli to make evident the objective 
reality of the jiure coiiccjition of tlie understanding. Take, 
for exam])lc, the caitegorie.s of relation. Ifow (1) a thing can 
exist only as a sul>Ji;cl, and not as a incrci determination of 
other tilings, tliat is, can be suh.slatLce; or how (2), because 
somctldng exists, some other thing must exist, consequently 

' When ] think the rcaiUy oT a thin}?, 1 do rofilly lliink more than the poKsi- 
bility, l.'iit ii(.i in i/ie thinij; for ilml can never conluin more in reality than was 
contained in its eoinplote posKihility. liul; whilo the notion of poaaibilily ia 
merely Uio notion of a position of ii tliiii}' in relation to the underatatiding (ila 
empirical use), reality is tlie coiijuncUoii of the tiling with perception. 
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how a thing can be a cause; or (3) how, when several things 
exist, from the fact that one of these things exists, some 
consequence to the others follows, and reciprocally, and in 
this way a community of substances can be possible—are 
questions whose solution cannot be obtained from mere con¬ 
ceptions. The very same is the case with the other catego¬ 
ries; for example, how a thing can be of the same sort with 
many others, that is, can be a quantity, and so on. So long 
as we have not intuition we cannot know, whether we do 
really think an object by the categories, and where an object 
can anywhere be found to cohere with them, and thus the 
truth is established, that the categories are not in themselves 
cog7iitions, but mere forms of thought for the construction of 
cognitions from given intuitions. For the same reason is it 
true that from categories alone no .synthetical propo.sition 
can be made. For example, “In every existence there is 
substance,” that is, something that can exist only as a sub¬ 
ject and not as mere predicate; or, “everything is a quan¬ 
tity”—to construct propositions such as these, we require 
something to enable us to go out beyond the given concep¬ 
tion and connect another with it. For the same reason the 
attempt to prove a synthetical proposition by means of mere 
conceptions, for example, “Everything that exists contin¬ 
gently has a cause,” has never succeeded. We could never 
get further than proving that, without this relation to con¬ 
ceptions, we could not conceive the existence of the contin¬ 
gent, that is, could not a j)riori through the understanding 
cognize the existence of such a thing; but it does not hence 
follow that this is .also the condition of the possibility of 
the thing itself that is said to be contingent. If, according¬ 
ly, we look back to our proof of the principle of causality, 
we shall find that wc were able to prove it as valid only of 
objects of possible experience, and, indeed, only as itself the 
principle of the possibility of experience, consequently of 
the cognition, of an object given in empirical intuition, and 
not from mere conceptions. That, however, the proposition, 
“Everything that is contingent must have a cause,” is evi- 
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lent to every one merely from conceptions, is not to be 
ienied. But in this case the conception of the contingent is 
3ogitated as involving not the category of modality (as that 
the non-existence of which can be cow.eivad')^ but that of re¬ 
lation (as that which can exist only as the consequence of 
something else), and so it is really an identical proposition, 
‘That which can exist only as a consequence has a cause.” 
[n fact, when we have to give examples of contingent exist¬ 
ence, we always refer to changes^ and not merely to the pos- 
5ibility of cAmneiving the ojg>o»ite.’ But change is an event, 
which, as such, is possible only through a cause, and con¬ 
sidered per se its non-existence; is therefore possible, and we 
become cognisant of its contingency from the fact that it 
can exist only as the effoct of a cause. Hence, if a thing is 
as.surned to bo contingent, it is an analytical proposition to 
say, it has a cause. 

But it is still morel remarkable that, to understand the 
possibility of things according to the categories, and thus to 
demonstrate tlie objective reality of the latter, we require not 
merely intuitions, but external ivtuithns. If, for example, 
we take the pure conceptions of relation, we find that (1) for 
the purpose of presenting to the conception, of substance. 
something permanent in intuition corresponding thereto, and 
thus of demonstrating the objective reality of tliis concep¬ 
tion, wc require an intuition (of matter) in space, because 
Si:)aco alone is permanent and determines things as such, 
while time, and with it all that is m the internal sense, is in 
a state of continual How; (2) in order to represent change as 

' Wo can OMHily ooiiccivo the non-oxiatence of matter; but. Iho anoients did 
not llioiice infer ita coiiliii;;onoy, lint even tlio allonnitimi of the existence and 
non-cxistenco of a given slate in a tliiii^r, in which all eliant'e con.sists, liy no 
means proves the contingency of Unit slate—tlic ground of proof being tlio 
reality of its opposite. For example, a body is in a sUil.e of rest after motion, 
but W 0 cannot infer tliu contingency of the motion from the faet that the former 
i.s llie oppo.sito oJ tlic latter, l^or llii.s opposite i.s mcioly a logical and not a 
real opposite to the otlier. If we wish to denionatralG the contingency of the 
inotiou, what; wo onglit to prove i.s, that, insiciui of the motion whicii tooh place 
in the preceding point of timo, it was iioasible for the body to have been then in 
rest, not, tiiat it is aflerwo.rd in rest; for, in tliis case, both opposites are per¬ 
fectly consistent with each other. 
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the intuition corresponding to the conception of causality, 
we require the representation of motion as change in space; 
in fact, it is through it alone that changes, the possibility 
of which no pure understanding can perceive, are capable of 
being intuited. Change is the connection of determinations 
contradictorily opposed to each other in the existence of one 
and the same thing. Now, how it is possible that out of a 
given state one quite opposite to it in the same thing should 
follow, reason without an example cannot only not con¬ 
ceive, but cannot even make intelligible without intuition; 
and this intuition is the motion of a point in space; the 
existence of which in different spaces (as a consequence of 
opposite determinations) alone makes the intuition of change 
possible. For, in order to make even internal change cogi¬ 
table, we require to represent time, as the form of the in¬ 
ternal sense, figuratively by a line, and the internal change 
by the drawing of that line (motion), and consequently are 
obliged to employ external intuition to be able to represent 
the successive existence of ourselves in different states. 
The proper ground of this fact is, that all change to be per¬ 
ceived as change presupposes something permanent in intui¬ 
tion, while in the internal sense no permanent intuition is to 
be found. Lastly, the objective possibility of the category 
of community cannot be conceived by mere reason, and con¬ 
sequently its objective reality cannot be demonstrated with¬ 
out an intuition, and that external in space. For how can 
wo conceive the possibility of community, that is, when 
several substances exist, that some effect on the existence of 
the one follows from the existence of the other, and recipro¬ 
cally, and therefore that, because something exists in the 
latter, something else must exist in the former, which could 
not be understood from its own existence alone ? For this 
is the very essence of community—which is inconceivable 
as a property of things which are perfectly isolated. Hence, 
Leibnitz, in attributing to the substances of the world—as 
cogitated by the understanding alone—a community, re¬ 
quired the mediating aid of a divinity; for, from their 
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existence, such a property seemed to him with justice 
inconceivable. But we can very easily conceive the possi¬ 
bility of community (of substances as phenomena) if we 
represent them to ourselves as in space, consequently in 
external intuition. For external intuition contains in itself 
a priori formal external relations, as the conditions of the 
possibility of the real relations of action and reaction, and 
therefore of the possibility of community. With the same 
ease can it be demonstrated, that tlie possibility of things 
as quantities, and consequently the objective reality of the 
category of quantity, can be grounded only in external intui¬ 
tion, and tliat by its means alone is the notion of quantity 
appropriated by the internal sense. But 1 must avoid pro¬ 
lixity, and leave the task of illustrating this by examples to 
the reader’s own reflection. 

The above remarks are of the greatest importance, not 
only for the confirmation of our previous confutation of 
idealism, but still more when the subject of self-cognition by 
mere internal consciousness and the dotorminatioii of our 
own nature witliout the aid of external empirical intuitions 
is under discussion, for the indication of the grounds of the 
possibility of such a cognition. 

The result of the whole of this part of the Analytic of 
Principles is, therefore—All principlc.s of the pure under¬ 
standing are nothing more than a priori principles of the 
possibility of experience, and to experience alone do all 
a priori synthetical propositions apply and relate—indeed, 
their possibility itself rests entirely on this relation. 

TRANSCENDENTAL DOCTRINE OF THE FACULTY OF 
JUDGMENT, OR ANALYTIC OF PRINCIPLES 

CHAPTER III 

OF THE GROUND OF THE DIVISION" OF ALL OBJECTS INTO 
PHENOMENA AND NOUMENA 

We have now not only traversed the region of the pure 
nderstanding, and carefully surveyed every part of it, but 
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we have also measured it, and assigned to everything therein 
its proper place. But this land is an island, and inclosed by 
nature herself within unchangeable limits. It is the land of 
truth (an attractive word), surrounded by a wide and stormy 
ocean, the region of illusion, where many a fog-bank, many 
an iceberg, seems to the mariner, on his voyage of discovery, 
a new country, and while constantly deluding him with vain 
hopes, engages him in dangerous adventures, from which he 
never can desist, and which yet he never can bring to a ter¬ 
mination. But before venturing upon this sea, in order to 
explore it in its whole extent, and to arrive at a certainty 
whether anything is to be discovered there, it will not be 
without advantage if we cast our eyes upon the chart of the 
land that we are about to leave, and to ask ourselves, first, 
whether we cannot rest perfectly contented with what it con¬ 
tains, or whether wo must not of necessity be contented with 
it, if wo can find nowhere else a solid foundation to build 
upon; and, secondly, by what title we possess this land it¬ 
self, and how we hold it secure against all hostile claims? 
Although, in the course of our analytic, we have already 
given sufficient answers to tliese que.stions, yet a summary 
recapitulation of these solutions may be useful in strength¬ 
ening our conviction, by uniting in one point the momenta 
of the arguments. 

We have seen that everything which the understanding 
draws from itself, without borrowing from experience, it 
nevertheless posses.ses only for the behoof and use of expe¬ 
rience. The principles of the pure understanding, whether 
comstitutive a priori (as the mathematical principles), or 
merely regulative (a.s the dynamical), contain nothing but 
the pAre schema, as it were, of possible experience. For 
experience possesses its unity from the synthetical unity 
which the understanding, originally and from itself, imparts 
to the synthesis of the imagination in relation to appercep¬ 
tion, and in a priori relation to and agreement with which 
phenomena, as data for a possible cognition, must stand. 
But although these rules of the understanding are not only 
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a priori true, but the very source of all truth, that is, of the 
accordance of our cognition with objects, and on this ground, 
that they contain the basis of the possibility of experience, 
as the ensemble' of all cognition, it seems to us not enough 
to propound what is true—we desire also to be told what we 
want to know. If, then, we learn nothing more by this crit¬ 
ical examination than what wc should have practiced in tlie 
merely empirical use of the understanding, witliout any such 
subtle inquiry, the presumption is, that the advantage wo 
reap from it is not worth the labor bestowed upon it. It 
may certainly be answered, that no rash curiosity is more 
prejudicial to the enlargement of our knowledge than that 
which must know beforehand the utility of this or that piece 
of information which we seek, before we have entered on the 
needful investigations, and before one could form the least 
conception of its utility, even though it were placed before 
our eyes. But there is one advantage in such transcendental 
inquiries which can be made comprehensible to the dullest 
and most reluctant learner—this, namely, tliat the under¬ 
standing which is occupied merely with empirical exercise, 
and docs not rellect on the sources of its own cognition, may 
exercise its functions very well and very successfully, but is 
quite unable to do one thing, and that of very great impor¬ 
tance, to determine, namely, the bounds that limit its em¬ 
ployment, and to know what lies within or without its own 
sphere. Tnis purpose can be obtained only by such pro¬ 
found inve.'itigation.s as we have imstituted. But if it cannot 
di.stinguish whether certain questious lie within its horizon 
or not, it can never be sure either as to its claims or posses¬ 
sions, but mu.st lay its accoiint with many humiliating cor- 
rection.s, when it transgresses, as it unavoidably will, the 
limits of its own territory, and loses itself in fanciful opin¬ 
ions and blinding illusions. 

That the under.standing, therefore, cannot make of its 


' Inbegriff. TIkj word continent, in the aon.se of that wliich contains tlie 
conteiil (inhalt) if I mif-lit bo allowed to use an old word in a new sense, would 
exactly hit tlie meaning.— Tr. 
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a 'priori principles, or even of its conceptions, other than 
an empirical use, is a proposition which leads to the most 
important results. A transcendental use is made of a con¬ 
ception in a fundamental proposition or principle, when it 
is referred to things in general and considered as things in 
themselves; an empirical use, when it is referred merely 
to phenomena^ that is, to objects of a possible experience. 
That the latter use of a conception is the only admissible 
one, is evident from the reasons following. For every con¬ 
ception are requisite, first, the logical form of a conception 
(of thought) in general; and, secondly, the possibility of 
presenting to this an object to which it may apply. Fail¬ 
ing this latter, it has no sense, and is utterly void of content, 
although it may contain the logical function for constructing 
a conception from certain data. Now object cannot be given 
to a conception otherwise than by intuition, and, even if a 
pure intuition antecedent to the object is a priori possible, 
this pure intuition can itself obtain objective validity only 
from empirical intuition, of which it is itself but the form. 
All conceptions, therefore, and with them all principles, 
however high the degree of their a priori possibility, relate 
to empirical intuitions, that is, to data toward a possible ex¬ 
perience. Without this they possess no objective validity, 
but are a mere play of imagination or of understanding with 
images or notions. Let us take, for example, the conceptions 
of mathematics, and first in its pure intuitions. “Space has 
three dimensions”—“Between two points there can be only 
one straight line,” etc. Although all these principles, and 
the representation of the object with wldch this science occu¬ 
pies itself, are generated in the mind entirely d priori, they 
would nevertheless have no significance, if we were not al¬ 
ways able to exhibit their significance in and by means of 
phenomena (empirical objects). Hence it is requisite that 
an abstract conception be made sensuous, that is, tliat an 
object corresponding to it in intuition be fortlicoining, other¬ 
wise the conception remains, as we say, without sense, that 
is, without meaning. Mathematics fulfils this requirement 
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by the construction of the figure, which is a phenomenon 
evident to the senses. The same science finds support and 
significance in number; this in its turn finds it in the fingers 
or in counters, or in lines and points. The conception itself 
is always produced a priori^ together with the synthetical 
principle.s or formulas from such conceptions; but the proper 
employment of them, and their application to objects, can 
exist nowhere but in experience, tlio possibility of which, 
as regards its form, they contain a priori. 

I'hat this is also the case with all of the categories and 
the principles based upon them, is evident from the fact, 
that we cannot render intelligible the possibility of an object 
corresponding to them, without having recourse to the con¬ 
ditions of sensibility, consequently, to the form of phenom¬ 
ena, to which, ns their only proper objects, their use must 
tliorefore be confined; inasmuch as, if this condition is re¬ 
moved, all signilicattce, that is, all relation to an object 
disappears, and no example can be found to make it com¬ 
prehensible what sort of things we onglit to think under 
such conceptions. 

The conception of quantity cannot be explained except 
by saying that it is tlio determination of a thing whereby it 
can be cogitated how many times one is placed in it.' But 
this “how many times” is based upon successive repetition, 
consequently ujion time and the synthesis of the homogene¬ 
ous thej'ein. Reality, in contradistinction to negation, can 
be exfilainod only by cogitating a time which is either filled 
therewith or is void. If I leave out the notion of perma¬ 
nence (which is existence in all time), there remains in the 
conception of substance nothing but the logical notion, of 
subject, a notion of which I endeavor to realize by repre¬ 
senting to myself sometliing that can exist only as a subject. 
But not only am 1 perfectly ignorant of any conditions under 


* Kaiu'.s iiidaiiitj)- i.-), that wo cauiiot liavo any cotieepiion of the size, quan¬ 
tity, etc., of a Ihiiig, witliout cof-ilatiiig or constnicting arbitrarily a unit, wliicli 
shall be tlie standard of moasiireinonl. This is observable in weights, measures, 
otc. Number is the schema of quantity.— Tr. 

XI —^aoiENCE—11 
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which this logical prerogative can belong to a thing, I can 
make nothing out of the notion, and draw no inference from 
it, because no object to which to apply the conception is de¬ 
termined, and we consequently do not know whether it has 
any meaning at all. In like manner, if I leave out the notion 
of time, in which something follows upon some other thing 
in conformity with a rule, I can find nothing in the pure cat¬ 
egory, except that there is a something of such a sort that 
from it a conclusion may be drawn as to the existence of 
some other thing. But in this case it would not only be im¬ 
possible to distingui.sh between a cause and an effect, but, as 
this power to draw conclusions requires conditions of which 
1 am quite ignorant, the conception is not determined as to 
the mode in which it ought to apply to an object. The so- 
called principle. Everything that is contingent has a cau.se, 
comes with a gravity and self-assutned authority that seems 
to require no suppprt from without. But, I ask, what is 
meant by contingent ? The answer is, that the non-existence 
of which is possible. But I should like very well to know, 
by what means this possibility of non-existence is to be cog¬ 
nized, if we do not represent to ourselves a succession in the 
series of phenomena, and in this succession an existence 
which follows a non-existence, or conversely, consequently, 
change. For to say, that tlie non-existence of a thing is not 
self-contradictory, is a lame appeal to a logical condition, 
which is no doubt a necessary condition of the existence of 
the conception, but is far from being sufficient for the real 
objective po.ssibi]ity of non-existence. I can annihilate in 
thought every existing substance without self-contradiction, 
but I cannot infer from this their objective contingency in 
existence, that is to say, the jiossibility of their non-existence 
in itself. As regards the category of community, it may 
easily be inferred that, as the pure categories of substance 
and causality are incapable of a definition and explanation- 
sullicient to determine their object without the aid of intui¬ 
tion, the category of reciprocal causality in the relation of 
substances to each other (commercium) is just as little sus- 
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ceptible thereof. Possibility, Existence, and Necessity no¬ 
body has ever yet been able to explain without being guilty 
of manifest tautology, when the definition has been drawn 
entirely from the pure understanding. For the substitution 
of the logical possibility of the conception —^the condition of 
which is that it be not self-contradictory, for the transcen¬ 
dental possibility of things —the condition of which is, that 
there be an object corresponding to the conception, is a trick 
which can only deceive the inexperienced.' 

It follows incontestably, that the pure conceptions of the 
understanding arc incapable of transcendental, and must al¬ 
ways be of empirical use alone, and that the principles of 
the pure understanding relate only to the general conditions 
of a possible experience, to objects of the senses, and never 
to things in general, apart from the mode in which we in- 
tuite them. 

Transcendental Analytic has accordingly this important 
result, to wit, tliat tlie understanding is competent to effect 
nothing a priori, except tlie anticipation of the form of a 
possible experience in general, and, that, as that which is 
not phonornonon cannot be an object of experience, it can 
never overateji the limits of sensibility, within which alone 
objects are presented to us. Its principles are merely prin¬ 
ciples of the exposition of phenomena, and the proud name 
of an Ontology, which professe.s to present synthetical cog¬ 
nitions a priori of things in general in a systematic doctrine, 
must give place to the mode.st title of analytic of the pure 
understan cling. 

Thought is the act of referring a given intuition to an 
object. If th(3 mode of tliis intuition is unknown to us, the 
objocit is merely transcendental, and the conception of the 
understanding is employed only transcendentally, that is. 


' In one \i'orcl, to none of these eonceptions belong.s a corresponding object, 
and consequently their real possibility cannot 1* dcmoimtriitod, if we take away 
■sensuous intuiLiou—llio only intuition which we possess, and there then remains 
nothing but the logical possibility, that is, tlie fact that the conception or thought 
is possible—tv Inch, however, is not the question; wJiat we want to know being, 
whether it relates l-o an object and thus possesses any moaning. 
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to produce unity in the thought of a manifold in general. 
Now a pure category, in which all conditions of sensuous 
intuition—as the only intuition we possess—^are abstracted, 
does not determine an object, but merely expresses the 
thought of an object in general, according to different 
modes. Now, to employ a conception, the function of 
judgment is required, by which an object is subsumed under 
the conception, consequently the at least formal condition, 
under which something can be given in intuition. Failing 
this condition of judgment (schema), subsumption is impos¬ 
sible; for there is in such a case nothing given, which may 
be subsumed under the conception. The merely transcen¬ 
dental use of the categories is therefore, in fact, no use at all, 
and has no determined, or even, as regards its form, deter¬ 
minable object. Hence it follows, that the pure category is 
incompetent to establish a synthetical a priori principle, and 
that the principles of the pure understanding are only of em¬ 
pirical and never of transcendental use, and that beyond the 
sphere of possible e.Kpericnce no synthetical a priori princi¬ 
ples are possible. 

It may be advisable, therefore, to express ourselves thus. 
The pure categories, apart from the formal conditions of 
sensibility, have a merely transcendental meaning^ but are 
nevertheless not of transcendental use, because this is in it¬ 
self impossible, inasmuch as all tlie conditions of any em¬ 
ployment or use of them (in judgments) are absent, to wit, 
the formal conditions of the subsumption of an object under 
these conceptions. As, therefore, in the character of pure 
categories, they must bo employed empirically, and cannot 
be employed transcendentally, they are of no use at all, 
when separated from sensibility, that is, they cannot be ap¬ 
plied to an object. They are merely the pure form of the 
employment of the understanding in respect of objects in 
general and of thought, without its being at the same tirrrtf- 
possible to think or to determine any objwst by their means. 

But there lurks at the foundation of this subject an illu¬ 
sion which it is very difficult to avoid. The categories are 
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not based, as regards their origin, upon sensibility, like the 
forms of intuition^ space and time; they seem, therefore, to 
be capable of an a])plication beyond the sphere of sensuous 
objects. But this is not the case. They are nothing but 
mere forms of thought, which contain only the logical faculty 
of uniting a gtriori in consciousness the manifold given in 
intuition. Apart, then, from the only intuition possible for 
us, they liave still less meaning than the pui’c sensuous 
forma, space and time, for through them an object is at 
least given, while a mode of connection of the manifold, 
when the intuition which alone gives the manifold is want¬ 
ing, has no meaning at all. At the same time, when we des¬ 
ignate certain objects as phenomena or sensuous existences, 
thus distinguishing our mode of intuiting them from their 
own nature as things in tlicmselvcs, it is evident that by this 
very distinction we as it were place the latter, considered in 
this their own nature, although we do not so intuite them, 
in opposition to the former, or, on the other hand, we do 
so place other possible things, which are not objects of our 
senses, but are cogitated by the understanding alone, and 
call them intelligible existences (noumona). Now the ques¬ 
tion arises, whether the jmre conceptions of our understand¬ 
ing do possess significance in respect of these latter, and 
may possibly be a mode of cognizing them. 

But we are met at the very commencement with an am¬ 
biguity, which may easily occasion great misapprehension. 
The understanding, when it terms an object in a certain re¬ 
lation phenomenon, at the same time forms out of this rela¬ 
tion a representation or notion of an object in itself and hence 
believes that it can form also conceptions of such objects. 
Now as the understanding possesses no other fundamental 
conceptions besides the categories, it takes for granted that 
an object considered as a thing in itself must be capable of 
being thought by means of tliese pure conceptions, and is 
thereby led to hold the perfectly determined conception 
of an intelligible existence, a something out of the sphere 
of our sensibility, for a determinate conception of an exist- 
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ence which we can cognize in some way or other by means 
of the understanding. 

If, by the term noumenon, we understand a thing so far 
as it is not an ohje.ct of our sensuous intuition, thus making 
abstraction of our mode of intuiting it, this is a noumenon 
in the negative sense of the word. But if wc understand by 
it an object of a non-sensuous intuition, we in this case assume 
a peculiar mode of intuition, an intellectual intuition, to wit, 
which does not, however, belong to us, of the very possibil¬ 
ity of which we have no notion—and this is a noumenon 
in the positive sen.se. 

The doctrine of sensibility is also the doctrine of noumena 
in the negative sense, that is, of thing.s whicli the understand¬ 
ing is obliged to cogitate apart from any relation to our mode 
of intuition, consequently not as mere phenomena, but as 
things in themselves. But the understanding at the same 
time comprehends that it cannot employ its categories for 
the consideration of tilings in themselves, because these pos¬ 
sess significance only in relation to the unity of intuitions 
in space and time, and that tlicy are competent to determine 
this unity by means of general a priori connecting concep¬ 
tions only on account of the pure ideality of space and time. 
Where this unity of time is not to be met with, as is the case 
with'noumena, the whole use, indeed the wliole moaning of 
the categorie.s is entirely lost, for even the possibility of 
things to correspond to the categories is in this case incom¬ 
prehensible. On this point, I need only refer the reader to 
what I have .said at tlie commencement of the General Be- 
mark appended to the foregoing chapter. ISTow, the possi¬ 
bility of a thing can never be proved from the fact that the 
conception of it is not self-contradictory, but only by means 
of an intuition corresponding to the conception. If, there¬ 
fore, we wi.sh to apply the categories to objects which cannot 
bo regarded as phenomena, we must have an intuition differ¬ 
ent from the .sensuous, and in this case the objects would be 
noumena in the positive sense of the word. Now, as such an 
intuition, that is, an intellectual intuition, is no part of our 
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’acuity of cognition, it is absolutely impossible for the cate¬ 
gories to possess any application beyond tlie limits of expe- 
'ience. It may be true that there are intelligible existences 
.0 which our faculty of sensuous intuition has no relation, 
md cannot be applied, but our conceptions of the under¬ 
standing, as mere forms of thought for our sensuous in¬ 
tuition, do not extend to these. What, therefore, we call 
aoumenon, must be understood by us as such in a negallva 
sense. 

If I take away from an empirical intuition all thought 
'by means of the categories), there remains no cognition of 
iiiy object; for by means of mere intuition nothing is cogi¬ 
tated, and from the existence of such or such an affection 
of sensibility in me, it does not follow that this affection 
:ir representation has any relation to an object without me. 
But if I take away all intuition, there still remains the form 
of thought, that is, the mode of determining an object for 
the manifold of a j)ossible intuition. Thus the categories 
ilo in some meiasure really extend further than sensuous in¬ 
tuition, inasmuch as they think objects in general, without 
regard to the mode (of sensibility) in which these objects are 
given. But they do not for this reason a[)ply to and deter¬ 
mine a wider sjdiere of objects, because we cannot assume 
that such can bo given, without presupposing the possibility 
of another than the sensuous inode of intuition, a supposition 
we are not justilitsd in making. 

I call a concejition problematical which contains in itself 
no contradiction, and which is connected with other cog¬ 
nitions as a limitation of given conceptions, but whose 
objective reality cannot be cognijicd in any manner. Tlio 
conception of a noumenon, that is, of a thing wliicli must 
be cogitated not as an object of sense, but as a thing in 
itself (solely through the pure understanding) is not self¬ 
contradictory. for we are not entitled to maintain that sensi¬ 
bility is the only possible mode of intuition. Nay, further, 
this conception is necessary to restrain sensuous intuition 
within the bounds of phenomena, and thus to limit the 
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objective validity of sensuous cognition; for things in them¬ 
selves, which lie beyond its province, are called noumena, 
for the very purpose of indicating that this cognition does 
not extend its application to all that the understanding 
thinks. But, after all, the possibility of such noumena is 
quite incomprehensible, and beyond the sphere of phenom¬ 
ena, all is for us a mere void; that is to say, we possess an 
understanding whose province does problematically extend 
beyond this sphere, but we do not possess an intuition, 
indeed, not even the conception of a possible intuition, by 
means of which objects beyond the region of sensibility 
could be given us, and in reference to which the under¬ 
standing might be employed assertorically. The conception 
of a noumenon is therefore merely a limitative conception, and 
therefore only of negative use. But it is not an arbitrary or 
fletitious notion, but is connected with the limitation of 
sensibility, without, however, being capable of presenting 
us with any positive datum beyond this sphere. 

The division of objects into phenomena and noumena, 
and of the world into a tnundus seusibilis and intelligibilis is 
therefore quite inadmissible in a pwsitivc sense, although con¬ 
ceptions do certainly admit of such a division; for the class 
of noumena have no determinate object corresponding to 
them, and cannot therefore possess objective validity. If we 
abandon the senses, how can it be made conceivable that the 
categories (which are the only conceptions that could serve 
as conceptions for noumena) have any sense or meaning 
at all, inasmuch as something more than the mere unity of 
thought, namely, a possible intuition, is requisite for their 
application to an object? The conception of a noumenon, 
considered as merely problematical, is, however, not only 
admissible, but, as a limitative conception of sensibility, 
absolutely necessary. But, in this case, a noumenon is not 
a particular intelligible object for our understanding; on the 
contrary, the kind of understanding to which it could belong 
is itself a problem, for we cannot form the most distant con¬ 
ception of the possibility of an understanding which should 
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cognize an object, not discursively by means of categories, 
but intuitively in a non-seusuous intuition. Our under¬ 
standing attains in thi.s way a sort of negative extension, 
'['hat is to say, it is not limited by, but rather limits, sensi¬ 
bility, by giving the name of noainena to things, not con¬ 
sidered as phenomena, but as things in themselves. But it 
at the same time prescribes limits to itself, for it confesses 
itself unable to c(5giiize those by moans of the categories, and 
hence is comjrclliid to cogitate tliem merely as an unknown 
something. 

I find, however, in the writings of modern authors, an 
entirely different use of the expressions, mundus sensibilis 
and intelUgiibilis,' which quite departs from the meaning of 
the ancients—an acceptation in which, indeed, there is to be 
found no difficulty, but which at the same time depends on 
mere verbal quibbling. According to this moaning, some 
have chosen to call tlie complex of plumoniona, in so far as 
it is intuited, mundua sensihiKs, but in so far as the con¬ 
nection thereof is cogitated according to general laws of 
thought, mundus inteUdpMKs. Astronomy, in so far as we 
mean by the word the mere observation of the starry heaven, 
may represent tlie former; a system of astronomy, such as 
the Co[)ernican or Newtonian, the latter. But such twisting 
of words is a mere sojihistical subterfuge, to avoid a difficult 
question, by modifying its meaning to suit our own conven¬ 
ience. To be sure, understanding and reason are employed 
in the cognition of phenomena; but the question is, whether 
the.se can be applied, wlieii the object is not a phenomenon— 
and in this sense we regard it if it is cogitated as given to 
the understanding alone, and not to the senses. The ques¬ 
tion therefore is, whether over and above the empirical use 
of the understanding, a transcendental use is possible, which 
applies to the noumenon as an object. This question we 
have answered in the negative. 

' We must not traushue this oxpre3.sion by intellectual, as is commonly done 
in German works; for it is cognitions alone that are intellectual or aonsuous. 
ObjeoiB of the one or the otlier mode of iiitiiitioii ought to bo called, however 
harshly it may sound, intelligible or sensible, — 2’r. 
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When therefore we say, the senses represent objects as 
they appear, the understanding as they are, the latter state¬ 
ment must not be understood in a transcendental, but only 
in an empirical signification, that is, as they must be repre¬ 
sented in the complete connection of phenomena, and not 
according to what they may be, apart from their relation to 
possible experience, consequently not as objects of the pure 
understanding. For this must ever remain unknown to us. 
Nay, it is also quite unknown to us, whether any such tran¬ 
scendental or extraordinary cognition is possible under any 
circumstances, at least, whether it is possible by means of 
our categories. Understanding and seyisihilily, with us, can 
determine objects only in conjunction. If w'e separate them, 
we have intuitions without conceptions, or conceptions 
without intuitions; in both (iuses, rejsresentations, which we 
cannot apply to any determinate object. 

If, after all our incpnrics and explanations, any one still 
hesitates to abandon the mere transcendental use of the cate¬ 
gories, let him attempt to construct with them a synthetical 
proposition. It would, of course, be unnecessary for this 
purpose to construct an analytical proposition, for that does 
not extend the sphere of the understanding, but, being con¬ 
cerned only about what is cogitated in the conception itself, 
it leaves it quite undecided whether the conception has any 
relation to objects, or merely indicates the unity of thought 
■—complete abstraction being made of the modi in which an 
object may be given: in such a proposition, it is sufficient 
for the understanding to know what lies in the conception— 
to what it applies, is to it indifferent. The attemp)t musi 
therefore be made with a synthetical and so-called transcen¬ 
dental principle, for example. Everything that exists, exists 
as substance, or. Everything that is contingent exists as ar 
effect of some other thing, viz., of its cause. Now I ask 
whence can the understanding draw these synthetical prop 
ositions, when the conceptions contained therein do no 
relate to possible experience but to things in thernselvei 
(noumena)? Where is to be found the third term, which i; 
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always requisite in a synthetical proposition, which may 
connect in the same proposition conceptions which have no 
logical (analytical) connection with each other? The propo¬ 
sition never will be demonstrated, nay, more, the possibility 
of. any such pure assertion never can be showir, without 
making reference to the empirical use of the understanding, 
and thus, ipso facto, completely renouncing pure and non- 
sensuous judgment. Thus the conception of pure and 
merely intelligible objects is completely void of all princi¬ 
ples of its ap])lieation, because we cannot imagine any mode 
in which they might be given, and the problematical thought 
which leaves aqdaee open for them serves only, like a void 
space, to limit the use of empirical principles, without con¬ 
taining at the same time any other object of cognition be¬ 
yond their sphere. 

APPENDIX 

OF THE EQtJIFOC.\L NATUUE OU AMPHTHOLY OF THE CON- 

CEPTIO,NS OF HEFLECTION FllOM THE CONFUSION OP THE 

TBANSOENl KN'J'AL W.tTH THE EMPIHICAL USB OF THE 

UNUERBTANDIN'O 

lleflection [rejlexio) is not occupied about objects them¬ 
selves, for the purpose of directly obtaining conceptions of 
them, but is th.at state of the mind in whieli we set ourselves 
to discover the sulijective conditions under which we obtain 
conceptions. It is the consciousness of the relation of given 
representations to the dillerent sources or faculties of cogni¬ 
tion, by which .done their relation to each other can be 
rightly determined. Tlie first question which occurs in con¬ 
sidering our representations is, to what faculty of cognition 
do they belong ? To the understanding or to the senses ? 
Many judgments are admitted to be true from mere habit or 
inclination; but, because reflection neither precedes nor 
follows, it is held to be a judgment that has its origin in 
the understanding. All judgments do not require examina¬ 
tion, that is, investigation into the grounds of their truth. 
For, when they are immediately certain (for example, 
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Between two points there can be only one straight line), no 
better or less mediate test of their truth can be found than 
that which they themselves contain and express. But all 
judgment, nay, all comparisons require rejleciion, that is, a 
distinction of the faculty of cognition to which the given 
conceptions belong. The act whereby I compare my repre¬ 
sentations with the faculty of cognition which originates 
them, and whereby I distinguish whether they are compared 
with each other as belonging to the pure understanding or 
to sensuous intuition, I term iranscendenial reflection. Now, 
the relations in which conceptions can stand to each other 
are those of identity and difference, ayreernent and opposition, 
of the internal and external, finally, of the determinable and 
the determining (matter and form). The proper determina¬ 
tion of these relations rc.sts on the question, to what faculty 
of cognition they subjectively belong, whether to sensibility 
or understanding ? For, on the manner in which we solve 
this question depends the manner in which we must cogitate 
these relations. 

Before constructing any objective judgment, we compare 
the conceptions that are to be placed in the judgment, and 
observe whether there exists identity (of many representa¬ 
tions in one conception), if a general judgment is to be con¬ 
structed, or differe,ne,e,,- if a pariicAilar; whetlier there is 
agreement when affirmative, and opposition when negative 
judgments are to be constructed, and so on. For tliis reason 
we ought to call these conceptions, conceptions of com¬ 
parison {concephis coniparationis). But as, when the ques¬ 
tion is not as to the logical form, but as to the content of 
conceptions, that is to say, whetber the things themselves 
are identical or different, in agreement or opposition, and 
so on, the things can have a twofold relation to our faculty 
of cognition, to wit, a relation either to sensibility or to the 
understanding, and as on this relation depends their relation 
to each other, transcendental reflection, that is, the relation 
of given representations to one or the other faculty of cog¬ 
nition, can alone determine this latter relation. Thus we 
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shall not be able to discover whether the things are identical 
or different, in agreement or opposition, etc., from the mere 
conception of the things by means of comparison {corn- 
par atio), but only by distinguishing the mode of cognition 
to which they belong, in other words, by means of transcen¬ 
dental reflection. Wo may, therefore, with justice say, that 
logical rcjkction is mere comparison, for in it no account is 
taken of the faculty of cognition to which the given concep¬ 
tions belong, and they arc consequently, as far as regards 
their origin, to be treated as homogeneous; while transcen¬ 
dental reflection (which a])plies to the objects themselves) 
contains the ground of the possibility of objective com¬ 
parison of representations with each other, and i.s therefore 
very different from the former, because , the faculties of 
cognition to whic,h they belong arc not even the same. 
Transcendental reflection is a duty which no one can noglecit 
who wishes to establish an a priori judgment upon things. 
We shall now proceed to fulfil this duty, and thereby throw 
not a little light on the question as to the determination of 
the proper business of the understanding. 

1. Identity and Difference. —Wlien an object is presented 
to us several times, but always with the same internal 
determinations {qualitas ct qunniitas), it, if an object of pure 
understanding, is always the same, not several things, hut 
only one thing {numcrica identitas)] but if a phenomenon, 
we do not concern ourselves with comparing the conception 
of the thing with the conception of some other, but, although 
they may be in this respect perfectly the same, the difference 
of place at the same time i.s a suflicient ground for asserting 
the numerical difference of these objects (of sense). Thus, 
in the oa.se of two drops of water, we may make complete 
abstraction of all internal difference (quality and quantity), 
and the fact that they are intuited at the same time in 
different places is sufficient to justify us in holding them to 
be numerically different, Leibnitz regarded phenomena as 
things in themselves, consequently as intelligibilia, that is, 
objects of pure understanding (although, on account of the 
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confused nature of their representations, he gave them the 
name of phenomena), and in this case his principle of the 
indiscernible {principiiim idaniatis indigcernihilium) is not to 
be impugned. But, as phenomena are objects of sensibility, 
and, as the understanding, in respect of them, must be 
employed empirically and not purely or transcendentally, 
plurality and numerical difference are given by space itself 
as the condition of external phenomena. For one part of 
space, althougli it may be perfectly similar and equal to 
another part, is still without it, and for this reason alone is 
different from the latter, which is added to it in order to 
make up a greater space. It follows that this must hold 
good of all things that arc in the different parts of space at 
the same time, however similar and equal one may be to 
another. 

2. Agreenmit and Opponiilon.—W]ieA reality is repre¬ 
sented by the pure understanding (reitlitas nonmenon), op¬ 
position between realities is incogitable—such a relation, 
that is, that when those realities arc connected in one sub¬ 
ject, they anniliilate the (^fleets of each other, and may be 
represented in the formula h—8=0, On the other band, 
the real in a phenomenon {rmlitas idimomanon) may very 
well be in mutual opposition, and, when united in the same 
subject, the one may completely or in part annihilate the 
effect or cons(ique7Lce of tlia other ; as in the case of two mov¬ 
ing forces in the same straight line drawing or impending a 
point in op 2 :)osite directions, or in the case of a pleasure 
counterbalancing a certain amount of pain. 

8. The Internal and External. — In an object of the pure 
understanding only tliat is internal which has no relation (as 
regards its existence) to anything different from itself. On 
the other hand, the internal determinations of a substantia 
pjhenomenon in space are nothing but relations, and it is itself 
nothing more than a complex of mere relations. Substance 
in space we are cognizant of only through forces operative 
in it, either drawing others toward itself (attraction), or pre¬ 
venting others from forcing into itself (repulsion and impen- 
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etrability). We know no other properties that make up the 
conception of substance phenomenal in space, and which we 
term matter. On the other hand, as an object of the pure 
understanding, every substance must have internal deter¬ 
minations and forces. But what other internal attributes 
of such an object can I think than those which my internal 
sense presents to me?—That, to wit, which is either itself 
thought, oi' something analogous to it. Hence Leibnitz, 
who looked upon things as noumcna, after denying them 
evorytliing like external relation, and therefore also compo- 
sition or combination, declared that all substances, even the 
component parts of matter, were simple substances with 
powers of representation, in one word, monads. 

4. Matter and Form.—Th&ac two conceptions lie at the 
foundation of all other reilection, so inseparably are they 
connected with every mode of exercising the understand¬ 
ing. The former denotes the determinable in general, the 
second its determination, both in a transcendental sense, 
abstraction being made of every difference in that which is 
given, and of tlio mode in which it is determined. Logicians 
formerly termed the universal, matter, the specific difference 
of this or that part of the universal, form. In a judgment 
one may call the given conceptions logical matter (for the 
judgment), the relation of these to each other (by means of 
the copula), the form of the judgment. In an object, the 
composite parts thereof (essimtialia) are the matter; the mode 
in which they are connected in the object, the form. In re¬ 
spect to things in general, unlimited reality was regarded as 
the matter of all possibility, the limitation thereof (negatibn) 
as the form, by which one thing is distinguished from an¬ 
other according to transcendental conceptions. The under¬ 
standing demands that something be given (at least in the 
conception), in order to be able to determine it in a certain 
manner. Hence, in a conception of the pure understanding, 
the matter precedes the form, and for this reason Leibnitz 
first assumed the existence of things (monads) and of an 
internal power of representation in them, in order to found 
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Upon this their external relation and the community of their 
state (that is, of their representations). Hence, with him, 
space and time were possible.—-the former through the rela¬ 
tion of substances, the latter through the connection of their 
determinations with each other, as causes and effects. And 
so would it really bo, if the pure understanding were capable 
of an immediate application to objects, and if space and time 
were determinations of things in themselves. But being 
merely sensuous intuitions, in which we determine all ob¬ 
jects solely as phenomena, the form of intuition (as a sub¬ 
jective property of sensibility) must antecede all matter 
(sensations), consequently space and time must antecede 
all yihenomeua and all data of experience, and rather make 
experience itself possible. But the intellectual philosopher 
could not endure that the form should precede the things 
themselves, and determine their possibility; an objection 
perfectly correct, if we assume that we intuite things as they 
are, although with confused representation. But as sensuous 
intuition is a peculiar subjective condition, which is a priori 
at the foundation of all perception, and the form of which is 
primitive, the form must be given per se, and so far from 
matter (or the things themselves which appear) lying at the 
foundation of experience (as we must conclude, if we judge 
by mere conceptions), the very possibility of itself presup¬ 
poses, on the contrary, a given formal intuition (space and 
time). 

HEMAHK ON THE AMPHIBOLY OF THE CONCEPTIONS 
OF REFLECTION 

Jjet me be allowed to term the position which we assign 
to a conception cither in the sensibility or in the pure un¬ 
derstanding, the transcendental place. In this manner, the 
appointment of the position which must be taken by each 
conception according to the difference in its use, and the 
directions for determining this place to all conceptions ac¬ 
cording to rules, would be a transcendental topic, a doctrine 
which would thoroughly shield us from the surreptitious 
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devices of the pure understanding and the delusions which, 
thence arise, as it would always distinguish to what faculty 
of cognition each conception properly belonged. Every 
conception, every title, under which many cognitions rank 
together, may be called a logical place. Upon this is based 
the logical topic of Aristotle, of which teachers and rhetori¬ 
cians could avail themselves, in order, under certain titles of 
thought, to observe what would best suit the matter they 
had to treat, and thus enable themselves to quibble and talk 
with fluency and an appearance of profundity. 

'I'ranscendental topic, on the contrary, contains nothing 
more than the above-mentioned four titles of all comparison 
and distinction, which differ from categories in this respect, 
that they do not represent the object according to that which 
constitutes its conception (quantity, reality), but set forth 
merely the comparison of representations, which precedes 
our conceptions of things. But this comparison requires a 
previous reflection, that is, a determination of the place to 
which the representations of the things which are compared 
belong, whether, to wit, they are cogitated by the pure 
understanding, or given by semsibility. 

Conceptions may bo logically compared without the 
trouble of inquiring to what faculty their objects belong, 
whether as noumona to the understanding, or as phenom¬ 
ena to sensibility. If, however, we wish to employ these 
conceptions in respect of objects, previous transcendental 
reflection is necessary. Without this reflection I should 
make a very unsafe use of these conceptions, and construct 
pretended synthet’cal propositions which critical reason can¬ 
not acknowledge, and which are based solely upon a tran¬ 
scendental amphiboly, that is, upon a substitution of an 
object of pure understanding for a pihenomenon. 

For want of this doctrine of transcendental topic, and 
consequently deceived by the amphiboly of the conceptions 
of reflection, the celebrated Leibnitz constructed an intellect¬ 
ual system of the world, or rather, believed himself competent 
to cognize the internal nature of things, by comparing all 
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objects merely with the understanding and the abstract 
formal conceptions of thought. Our table of the concep¬ 
tions of reflection gives us the unexpected advantage of 
being able to exhibit the distinctive peculiarities of his 
system in all its parts, and at the same time of exposing 
the fundamental principle of this peculiar mode of thought, 
which rested upon naught but a misconception. He com¬ 
pared all things with each other merely by means of concep¬ 
tions, and naturally found no other differences than those 
by which the understanding distinguishes its pure concep¬ 
tions one from another. The conditions of sensuous in¬ 
tuition, which contain in themselves their own means of 
distinction, he did not look upon as primitive, because 
sensibility was to him but a confused mode of representa¬ 
tion, and not any particular source of representations, A 
phenomenon was for him the representation of the thing in 
itself, although distinguished from cognition by the under¬ 
standing only in respect of the logical form—the former 
with its usual want of analysis containing, according to him, 
a certain mixture of collateral representations in its concep¬ 
tion of a thing, which it is the duty of the understanding to 
separate and distinguish. In one word, Leibnitz intellectual- 
ized phenomena, just as Locke, in his system of noogony (if I 
may be allowed to make use of such expressions), sensualized 
the conceptions of the understanding, that is to say, declared 
them to be nothing more than empirical or abstract concep¬ 
tions of reflection. Instead of seeking in the understand¬ 
ing and sensibility two different sources of representations, 
which, however, can present us with objective judgments of 
things only in CAmjunction, each of tliese great men recognized 
but one of these faculties, which, in their opinion, applied 
immediately to things in themselves, the other having no 
duty but that of confusing or arranging the representations 
of Iho former. 

Accordingly, the objects of sense were compared by 
Leibnitz as things in general merely in the understanding. 

1st. He compares them in regard to their identity or dif- 
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ference—as judged by the uuder,standing. As, tlierefore, he 
considered merely the conceptions of objects, and not their 
position in intvntion, in which alone objects can be given, 
and left quite out of sight the transcendental locaU of these 
conceptions—wiiether, that is, their olqect ought to be classed 
among phenomtina, or among things in themselves, it was to 
be expected that he should extend the application of the 
principle of indiscernibhts, which is valid solely of concep¬ 
tions of things in general, to objects of seiise (mnndus phe¬ 
nomenon), and that he should believe that he had thereby 
contributed in no small degree to extend our knowledge of 
nature. In truth, if I cognize in all its inner determinations 
a drop of water as a thing in itself,^ 1 cannot look upon one 
drop as different, from another, if the conception of the one 
is completely identical with that of the other. But if it is 
a phenomenon in space, it has a pliu^e not merely in the 
understanding (among conc.e])tions), but also in sensuous 
external intuition (in s])ace), and in this case, the physical 
locale is a matter of indifference in regard to the internal 
determinations of things, and one place, may contain a 
thing which i.s perfectly similar and equal to another in 
a place, J, just as well as if tiic two things were in every 
respect difl'orent from each other. Difference of place with¬ 
out any other conditions, makes the plurality and distinc¬ 
tion of objects as phenomena, not only possible in itself, but 
even necessary. Consequently, the above so-called law is 
not a law of nature. It is merely an analytical rule for the 
comparison of things by means of mere conceptions. 

2d. The principle, “Eoalities (a.s simple affirmations) 
never logically (;ontradict each other,” is a proposition 
perfectly true respecting the relation of conceptions, but, 
whether as regards nature, or things in themselves (of which 
we have not the slightest conception), is without any the 
least meaning, hor real opposition, in which A—B is=:0, 
exists everywhere, an opposition, that is, in which one real¬ 
ity united with another in the same subject annihilates the 
effects of the other—a fact which is constantly brought be- 
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fore our eyes by the different antagonistic actions and oper¬ 
ations in nature, which, nevertheless, as depending on real 
forces, must be called realitates phenomena. General me¬ 
chanics can even present ns with the empirical condition of 
this opposition in an a priori rule, as it directs its attention 
to the opposition in the direction of forces—a condition of 
which the transcendental conception of reality can tell us 
nothing. Although M. Leibnitz did not announce this prop¬ 
osition with precisely the pomp of a new principle, he yet 
employed it for the establishment of new propositions, and 
his followers introduced it into their Leibnitzio-Wolfian 
system of philosophy. According to this principle, for ex¬ 
ample, all evils are but consequences of the limited nature 
of created beings, that is, negations, because these are the 
only opposite of reality. (In the mere conception of a thing 
in general this is really the case, but not in things as phe¬ 
nomena.) In like manner, the upholders of this system 
deem it not only possible, but natural also, to connect and 
unite all reality in one being, because they acknowledge no 
other sort of opposition than that of contradiction (by which 
the conception itself of a thing is annihilated), and find 
themselves unable to conceive an opposition of reciprocal 
destruction, so to speak, in which one real cause destroys 
the effect of another, and the conditions of whose represen¬ 
tation we meet with only in sensibility. 

dd. The Leibnitzian Monadology has really no better 
foundation than on this philosopher’s mode of falsely rep¬ 
resenting the difference of the internal and external solely 
in relation to the understanding. Substances, in general, 
must have something imeard, which is therefore free from 
external relations, consequently from that of composition 
also. The simple —that which can be represented by a unit 
—is therefore the foundation of that which is internal in 
things in themselves. The internal state of substances can¬ 
not therefore consist in place, shape, contact, or motion, de¬ 
terminations which are all external relations, and we can 
ascribe to them no other than that whereby we internally 
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determine our faculty of sense itself, that is to say, the state 
of representation. Thus, then, were constructed the monads, 
which were to form the elmuents of the universe, the active 
force of whidi consists in representation, the effects of this 
force being thus entirel}’' coniined to themselves. 

For the same reason, his view of the possible community 
of substances could not represent it but as a predetermined 
harmony, and by no means a.s a physical inlluonce. For 
ina.smuch as evei'ything is occupied oidy internally, that is, 
witli its own representation.s, the state of the representations 
of one substance could not stand in active and living con¬ 
nection with that of another, but some third cause operating 
on all without exception was necessary to make the different 
states correspond with one anotlier. And this did not hap¬ 
pen by means of assistance applied in each particular case 
{systema assistantiai), but tlirough the unity of the idea of a 
cause occupied and connected with all substances, in which 
they necessarily receive, according to the Leibnitziaii school, 
their existence and permanence, consequently also reciprocal 
correspondeucie, according to universal lavv.s. 

4th. This philosopher’s celebrated doctrine of space and 
time, in which lie intellectualizcd these forms of sensibility, 
originated in the same delusion of transcendental reflection. 
If I attempt to represent, by the mere understanding, the 
external relations of things, I can do so only hy employing 
the conception of their reciprocal action, and it 1 wish to 
connect one .state of the same thing with another state, I 
must avail myself of the notion of the order of cause and 
effect. And thus Leibnitz regarded space as a certain order 
in the community of substance.s, and time as the dynamical 
sequence of their states. That which space and time possess 
proper to themselves and independent of things, he ascribed 
to a necessary con fusion in our conceptions of them, whereby 
that which is a mere form of dynamical relations i.s held to 
be a self-existent intuition, antecedent even to things them¬ 
selves. Thus space and time were the intelligible form of 
ihe connection of things (substances and their states) in 
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themselves. But things were intelligible substances {sub- 
staniice noumena). At the same time, he made these con¬ 
ceptions valid of phenomena, because he did not allow to 
sensibility a peculiar mode of intuition, but sought all, even 
the empirical representation of objects, in the understanding, 
and left to sense naught but the despicable task of confusing 
and disarranging the ropresentatious of the former. 

But even if we could frame any synthetical proposition 
concerning tilings in tliemselves by means of the pure 
understanding (wbieh is impossible), it could not apply to 
phenomena, which do not represent things in themselves. 
In such a case 1 should be obliged in transcendental reflec¬ 
tion to compare my concepitions only under the conditions 
of sensibility, and so space and time would not be determi¬ 
nations of things in themselves, but of plienomena. What 
things may be in themselves, I know not, and need not 
know, because a thing is never presented, to me otherwise 
than as a phenomenon. 

I must adopt the same mode of procedure with the other 
conceptions of reflection. Matter is substantia phenomenon. 
That in it which is internal I .seek to discover in all parts 
of space which it occupies, and in all the functions and 
operations it performs, and which are indeed never anything 
but phenomena of the external sense. I cannot therefore 
find anything that is absolutely, but only what is compara¬ 
tively internal, and which itself consists of external relations. 
The absolutely internal in matter, and as it should be ac¬ 
cording to the pure understanding, is a mere chimera, for 
matter is not an object for the pure understanding. But 
the tran.scendental object, which is the foundation of the 
phenomenon which we call matter, is a mere nescio quid, 
the nature of which we could not understand, even though 
some one were found able to tell us. For we can understand 
nothing that does not bring with it something in intuition 
corresponding to the expressions employed. If by the com¬ 
plaint of being unable to perceive the internal nature of things, 
it is meant that we do not comprehend by the pure under- 
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standing what the things which appear to us may be in 
themselves, it is a silly and unrcaaonablo complaint; for 
thoLse who talk thus, really desire that we should bo able to 
cognize, consequently to intuite things without senses, and 
therefore wish that we possessed a faculty of cognition 
perfectly diffc'rent fi-om the luimau faculty, not merely in 
degree, but even as regards intuition and the mode tliereof, 
so that thus w<) should not be men, but belong to a class of 
beings, the possibility of whose existence, ranch less their 
nature and constitution, we have no means of cognizing. 
By observation and analysis of phenomena we penetrate into 
the interior of nature, and no one can say what progress this 
knowledge may make in time. But those transcendental 
questions whicli pass beyond the limits of nature we could 
never answer, even altliougli all nature were laid open to us, 
because we Inu'e not the power of observing our own mind 
with any other intuition than that of our internal sense. 
For herein lies tiie mystery of the origin and source of our 
faculty of sensibility. Its application to an object, and the 
tran.scoridcntal ground of tiii.s unity of .subjective and objec¬ 
tive, lie too deeply coneealed for us, who cognize ourselves 
only through, tlm intermd sense, consequently as phenomena, 
to he able to discover in our existence anything but phe¬ 
nomena, the non-sensuons cause of which we at the same 
time earnestly dtisire to penetrate to. 

The great utility of this critique of conclusions arrived 
at hy the ju'occsses of mere rollection, comsists in its clear 
demonstration of the nullity of all conclusions respecting 
objccds which arc compared with each other in the under¬ 
standing ■•done, wliile it at the same time confirms what we 
particulai'Iy in.sistod on, namely, that, although phenomena 
are not incluiled as things in thomse.lv<!S among the objects 
of the pure understanding, they are nevertheless the only 
things by whieh onr cognition can possess objective reality, 
that i.s to say, which give us intuitions to correspond with 
our conceptions. 

When wc reflect in a purely logical manner, we do noth- 
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ing more than compare conceptions in our nnderstanding, to 
discover whether both have the same content, whether they 
are self-contradictory or not, whether, anything is contained 
in either conception, which of the two is given, and which 
is merely a mode of thinking that given. But if I apply 
these conceptions to an object in general (in the transcen¬ 
dental sense), witliout first determining whether it is an 
object of sensuous or intellectual intuition, certain limita¬ 
tions present themselves, which forbid us to pass beyond 
the conceptions, and render all empirical use of them im¬ 
possible. And tliu.s these limitations prove, that the rep¬ 
resentation of an object as a thing in general is not only 
insufficient, but, without sensuous determination and inde¬ 
pendently of empirical conditions, self-contradictory; that we 
must therefore make abstraction of all olijects, as in logic, 
or, admitting them, must think them under conditions of 
sensuous intuition; that, consequently, the intelligible re¬ 
quires an altogether peculiar intuition, which we do not 
possess, and in the ab.senco of whicli it is for us nothing; 
while, on the other hand, phenomena cannot be objects in 
themselves. For, when T merely think things in general, 
the difference in their external relations cannot constitute a 
difference in the things themselves; on the contrary, the 
former presuppose.s the latter, and if the conception of one 
of two things i.s not internally different from that of the 
other, I am merely thinking the same tiling in different rela¬ 
tions. Further, by the addition of one affirmation (reality) 
to the other, the positive therein is really augmented, and 
nothing is abstracted or withdrawn from it; hence the real 
in things cannot be in contradiction with or opposition to 
itself—and so on. 

The true use of the conceptions of reflection in the em¬ 
ployment of the understanding ha.s, as we have shown, been 
so misconceived by Leibnitz, one of the most acute philoso¬ 
phers of either ancient or modern times, that he has been 
misled into the construction of a baseless system of intel- 
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leotual cognition, which professes to determine its objects 
without the intervention of the senses. For this reason, the 
exposition of the cause of the amphiboly of these concep¬ 
tions, as the origin of these false principles, is of great 
utility in determining with certainty the proper limits of 
the understanding. 

It is right to say, whatever is affirmed or denied of the 
whole of a conception can be affirmed or denied of any part 
of it {dictum dc omni el nullo)-, but it would be absurd so to 
alter this logical [iro])Osition, as to say, whatever is not 
contained in a general conception is likewise not contained 
in the particular conceptions whicii rank under it; for the 
latter are particular conceptions, for the very reason that 
their content is greater than tiiat which is cogitated in the 
general (mneoption. And yet tlie whole intellectual system 
of Leibnitz is based upon this false principle, and with it 
must necessarily fall to the ground, together with all the 
ambiguous principles in reference to the employment of 
the understanding which have thence originated. 

Leibnitz’s })rinciple of the identity of indiscernibles or 
indistinguishables is really based on the presupposition, 
tiuit, if in the conception of a thing a certain distinction is 
not to be found, it is also not to be mot with in things them¬ 
selves; that, (a)nsoquently, all things are completely iden¬ 
tical {numero eadem) which are not distinguishable from 
each other (as to tpiality or quantity) in our conceptions of 
them. But, as in the mere conception of anything abstrac¬ 
tion has been made of many necessary conditions of intui¬ 
tion, that of whicli abstraction has been made is rashly held 
to be non-existent, and nothing is attributed to the thing 
but what is contained in its conception. 

The conception of a cubic foot of s])ace, however I may 
think it, is in itself completely identical. But two cubic 
feet in space are nevertheless distinct from each other from 
the sole fact of their being in different places (they are 
numero divers(i)\ and these places are conditions of intuition, 
wherein the object of this conception is given, and which do 
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not belong to the conception, but to the faculty of sensi¬ 
bility. In like manner, there is in the conception of a thing 
no contradiction when a negative is not connected with an 
affirmative; and merely affirmative conceptions cannot, in 
conjunction, produce any negation. But in sensuous intui¬ 
tion, wherein reality (take, for example, motion) is given, 
we find conditions (opposite directions)—of which abstrac¬ 
tion has been made in the conception of motion in general— 
which render possible a contradiction or opposition (not in¬ 
deed of a logical kind)—and which from pure positives pro¬ 
duce zero = 0. We are therefore not justified in saying, 
that all reality is in perfect agreement and harmony, beeause 
no contradiction is discoverable among its conceptions.' 
According to mere conceptions, that which is internal is 
the substratum of all relations or external determinations. 
When, therefore, I abstract all conditions of intuition, and 
confine myself solely to the conception of a thing in general, 
I can make abstraction of all external relations, and there 
must nevertheless remain a conception of that which indi¬ 
cates no relation, but merely internal determinations. Now 
it seems to follow, that in everything (substance) there is 
something which is absolutely internal, and which antecedes 
all external determinations, inasmuch as it renders them 
possible; and that therefore this substratum is something 
which does not contain any external relations, and is conse¬ 
quently simple (for corporeal things are never anything but 
relations, at least of their parts external to each other); and 
inasmuch as we know of no other absolutely internal deter¬ 
minations than those of the internal sense, this substratum 
is not only simple, but also, analogously with our internal 
sense, determined through representations, that is to say, all 

’ If any one wishes here to have reoour.se to the us\ial subterfuge, and tc 
say, that at least realiiates nonmena cannot bo in opposition to each other, i 
wilt bo requisite for him to adduce an cxatnplo of this pure and non-sonsuou! 
reality, that it may be understood wiietlier the notion ropre.sonts sometiiiug o 
notliing. But an example Ciimiot bo found except in experience, wliie!) nove 
presents to ua anything luoro than phenomena; and thus the proposition mean 
nothing more than tliat the conception which contains only affirmatives, doe 
not contain anything negative—a proposition nobody ever doubted. 
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things are properly monads, or simple beings endowed with 
the power of representation. Now all this would be per¬ 
fectly correct, if the conception of a thing were the only 
necessary condition of the presentation of objects of external 
intuition. It is, on the contrary, manifest that a permanent 
phenomenon in space (impenetrable extension) can contain 
mere relations, and notliing that is absolutely internal, and 
yet be the primary substratum of all external perception. 
By mere conceptions I cannot think anything external, with¬ 
out, at the same time, thinking something internal, for the 
reason that conceptions of relations presuppose given things, 
and without these are impossible. But, as in intuition there 
is something (that is, space, which, with all it contains, con¬ 
sists of purely formal, or, itideed, real relations) which is not 
found in the mere conception of a thing in general, and this 
presents to us the substratum which could not be cognized 
through conceptions alone, I cannot say: because a thing 
cannot be represented hy mere conceptions without something 
absolutely internal, there is also, in the things themselves 
which are contained under those conoeptions, and iu their 
intuition, nothing external to which something absolutely 
internal docs not serve as the foundation. For, when we 
have made abstraction of all the conditions of intuition, 
there certainly remains in the mere conception nothing but 
the internal in general, through which alone the external is 
possiVjlc. But this necessity, which is grounded upon ab¬ 
straction alone, does not obtain in the case of things them¬ 
selves, in so far as they are given in intuition with such 
determinations as express mere relations, without having 
anything internal as their foundation; for they are not 
things in themselves, but only phenomena. What we cog¬ 
nize in matter is nothing but relations (wbat we call its 
internal determinations arc but comparatively internal). 
But there are some self-subsistent and permanent, through 
which a determined object is given. That I, when abstrac¬ 
tion is made of these relations, have nothing more to think, 
does not destroy the conception of a thing as phenomenon. 
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nor the conception of an object in absiracto, but it does away 
with the possibility of an object that is determinable ac¬ 
cording to mere conceptions, that is, of a noumenon. It is 
certainly startling to hear that a thing consists solely of 
relations; but this thing is simply a phenomenon, and can¬ 
not be cogitated by means of the mere categories: it does 
itself consist in the mere relation of something in general to 
the senses. In the same way, we cannot cogitate relations 
of things in abstractor if we commence with conceptions 
alone, in any other manner than that one is the cause of 
determinations in the other; for that is itself the conception 
of the understanding or category of relation. But, as in this 
case we make abstraction of all intuition, we lose altogether 
the mode in which the manifold determines to each of its 
parts its place, that is, the form of sensibility (space); and 
yet this mode antecedes all empirical causality. 

If by intelligible objects we understand things which can 
be thought by means of the pure categories, without the 
need of the schemata of sensibility, such objects are impos¬ 
sible. For the condition of the objective use of all our 
conceptions of understanding is the mode of our sensuous 
intuition, whereby objects are given; and, if we make ab¬ 
straction of the latter, the former can have no relation to an 
object. And even if we should suppose a different kind 
of intuition from our own, still our functions of thought 
would have no use or signification in respect thereof. But 
if we understand by the term, objects of a non-sensuous 
intuition, in respect of which our categories are not valid, 
and of which we can accordingly have no knowledge (neither 
intuition nor conception), in this merely negative sense 
noumena mu.st be admitted. For this is no more than say¬ 
ing that our mode of intuition is not applicable to all things, 
but only to objects of our senses, that consequently its ob¬ 
jective validity is limited, and that room is therefore left 
for another kind of intuition, and thus also for things that 
may be objects of it. But in this sense the conception of a 
noumenon is problematical, that is to say, it is the notion of 
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a thing of which we can neither say that it is possible, nor 
that it is impossible, inasmuch as we do not know of any 
mode of intuition besides the sensuous, or of any other sort 
of conceptions than the categories—a mode of intuition and 
a kind of conception rieither of which is applicable to a 
noti-seusuoiis object. We are on this account incompetent 
to extend the sphere of our objects of thought beyond the 
conditions of our sensibility, and to assume the existence 
of objects of pure thought, that is, of noumena, inasmuch as 
these have no true positive signification. For it must be 
confessed of the categories, that they are not of themselves 
sufficient for the cognition of things in themselves, and with¬ 
out the data of sensibility are mere subjective forms of the 
unity of the understanding. Thought is certainly not a prod¬ 
uct of the senses, and in so far is not limited by them, but 
it does not therefore follow that it may be employed purely 
and without the intervention of sensibility, for it would then 
be witlU'Ut reference to an object. And we cannot call a 
noumenon an object of pure thought; for the representation 
thereof is but the problematical conception of an object for 
a perfectly different intuition and a perfectly different under¬ 
standing from ours, both of which are consequently them¬ 
selves problematical. The conception of a noumenon is 
therefore not the conception of an object, but merely a 
problematical conception insejiarably connected with the 
limitation of our sensibility. That is to say, this conception 
contains the answer to the question—Are there objects quite 
unconnected with, and independent of, our intuition?—a 
question to which only an indeterminate answer can be 
given. Tliat answer is: Inasmuch as sensuous intuition 
does not apply to all things without distinction, there re¬ 
mains room for other and different objects. The existence 
of these problematical objects is therefore not absolutely 
denied, in the absence of a determinate conception of them, 
but, as no category is valid in respect of them, neither must 
they he admitted as objects for our understanding. 

Understanding accordingly limits sensibility, without at 
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the same time enlarging its own field. While, moreover, it 
forbids sensibility to apply its forms and modes to things 
in themselves and restricts it to the sphere of phenomena, it 
cogitates an object in itself, only, however, as a transcen¬ 
dental object, which is the cause of a phenomenon (conse¬ 
quently not itself a phenomenon), and which cannot be 
thought either as a quantity or as reality, or as substance 
(because these conceptions always require sensuous forms 
in which to determine an object)—an object, therefore, of 
which we are quite unable to say whether it can be met with 
in ourselves or out of us, whether it would be annihilated 
together with sensibility, or, if this were taken away, would 
continue to exist. If we wish to call this object a noumenon, 
because the representation of it is noii-aensuous, wc are at 
liberty to do so. But as we can apply to it none of the con¬ 
ceptions of our understanding, the representation is for us 
quite void, and is available only for the indication of the 
limits of our sensuous intuition, thereby leaving at the same 
time an empty space, which we are competent to fill by 
the aid neither of possible experience, nor of the pure 
understanding. 

The Critique of the pure understanding, accordingly, does 
not permit us to create for ourselves a new field of objects 
beyond those which arc presented to us as phenomena, and 
to stray into intelligible worlds; nay, it does not even allow 
us to endeavor to form so much as a conception of them. 
The specious error which leads to this—and which is a per¬ 
fectly excu.sablc one—lies in the fact that the employment 
of the understanding, contrary to its proper purpose and 
dfistination, is made transcendental, and objects, that is, pos¬ 
sible intuitions, are made to regulate themselves according 
to conceptions, instead of the conceptions arranging them¬ 
selves according to the intuitions, on which alone their own 
objective validity rests. Now the reason of this again is, 
that apperception, and with it, thought, antecedes all pos¬ 
sible determinate arrangement of representations. Accord¬ 
ingly we think something in general, and determine it on 
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the one hand sensuously, but, on the other, distinguish 
the general and in ahstracto represented object from this 
particular inode of intuiting it. In this case there remains 
a mode of determining the object by mere thought, which 
is really but a logical form without content, which, how¬ 
ever, seems to us to be a mode of the existence of the 
object in itself (noumenon), without regard to intuition, 
which is limited to our senses. 


Before ending this transcendental analytic, we must make 
an addition, which, although in itself of no particular impor¬ 
tance, seems to be necessary to the completeness of the sys¬ 
tem. The highest conception, with which a transcendental 
philosophy commonly begins, is the division into possible 
and impossible. But as all division presupposes a divided 
conception, a still higher one must exist, and this is the con¬ 
ception of an object in general—problematically understood, 
and without its being decided whether it is something or 
nothing. As the categories are the only conceptions, which 
apply to objects in general, the distinguishing of an object, 
whether it is something or nothing, must proceed according 
to the order and direction of the categories. 

1. To the categories of quantity, that is, the conceptions 
of all, many, and one, the conception which annihilates all, 
that is, the conception of none is opposed. And thus the 
object of a conception, to which no intuition can be found 
to correspond, is=nothing. That is, it is a conception with¬ 
out an object (ens rationis), like noumena, which cannot be 
considered possible in the sphere of reality, though they 
must not therefore be held to be imyiossible—or like certain 
new fundamental forces in matter, the existence of which is 
cogitable without contradiction, though, as examples from 
experience arc not forthcoming, they must not be regarded 
as possible. 

2. Reality is somelJdmj; negation is nothing, that is, a 
conception of the absence of an object, as cold, a shadow 
{nihil ’privativum). 
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3. The mere form of intuition, without substance, is in 
itself no object, but the merely formal condition of an object 
(as phenomenon), as pure space and pure time. These are 
certainly something, as forms of intuition, but are not them¬ 
selves objects which are intuited [ens imaginarium). 

4. The object of a conception which is self-contradictory, 
is nothing, because the conception is nothing—is impossible, 
as a figure comjiosed of two straight lines {nihil negativum). 

The table of this division of the conception of nothing 
(the corresponding division of the conception of something 
does not require special description) must therefore be 
arranged as follows: 

Nothing. 

As 

1 

Empty conception without object 
{ens rationis). 

2 8 
Empty object of a conception Empty intuition without object 
(nihil privativum), {ens imaginarium). 

4 

Empty object without conception 
{nihil negativum). 

We see that the ens rntionis is distinguished from the 
nihil negativum or pure nothing by the consideration, that 
the former must not be reckoned among possibilities, be¬ 
cause it is a mere fiction—though not self-contradictory, 
while the latter is completely opposed to all possibility, 
inasmuch as the conception annihilates itself. Both, how¬ 
ever, are empty conceptions. On the other hand, the nihil 
privativum and ens imaginarium are empty data for concep¬ 
tions. If light be not given to the senses, we cannot repre¬ 
sent to ourselves darkness, and if extended objects are not 
perceived, we cannot represent space. Neither the negation, 
nor the mere form of intuition can, without something real, 
be an object. 
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TRANSCENDENTAL LOGIC 

SECOND DIVISION 


TRANSCENDENTAL DIALECTIC 

INTROh UCTION 

I 

OF TRANSCENDENTAL ILLUSORY APPEARANCE 
We termed Dialectic in general a logic oi' appearance.' 
This does not signify a doctrine of frohahility^'' for proba¬ 
bility is truth, only cognized upon insullicient grounds, and 
though the information it gives us is imperfect, it is not 
therefore deceitful. Hence it must not be separated from 
the analytical part of logic. Still less must phenomenon’ 
and appearance be held to be identical. For truth or illu¬ 
sory appearance does not reside in the object, in so far as 
it is intuited, but in the judgment upon the object, in so far 
as it is thought. It is therefore quite correct to say that the 
senses do not err, not because they always judge correctly, 
but because they do not judge at all. Hence truth and error, 
consequently, also, illusory appearance as the cause of error, 
are only to be found in a judgment, that is, in the relation 
of an object to our understanding. In a cognition, which 
completely harmonizes with the laws of the understanding, 
no error can exist. In a representation of the senses—as 
not containing any judgment—there is also no error. But 
no power of nature can of itself deviate from its own laws. 
Hence neither the understanding per se (without the influ¬ 
ence of anotlier cause), nor the senses per se, would fall into 
error; the former could not, because, if it acts only accord¬ 
ing to its own laws, the effect (the judgment) must necessarily 
accord with these laws. But in accordance with the laws of 
the understanding consists the formal element in all truth. 
In the senses there is no judgment—neither a true nor a 
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false one. But, as we have no source of cognition besides 
these two, it follows, that error is caused solely by the un¬ 
observed influence of the sensibility upon the understand¬ 
ing. And thus it happens that the subjective grounds of a 
judgment blend and are confounded with the objective, and 
cause them to deviate from their proper determination,' just 
as a body in motion would always of itself proceed in a 
straight line, but if another impetus gives to it a different 
direction, it will then start off into a curvilinear line of mo¬ 
tion. To distinguish the peculiar action of the understand¬ 
ing from the power which mingles with it, it is necessary to 
consider an erroneous judgment as the diagonal between two 
forces, that determine the judgment in two different direc¬ 
tions, which, as it were, form an angle, and to resolve this 
composite operation into the simple ones of tlie understand¬ 
ing and the sensibility. In [lure a priori judgments this 
must be done by means of transcendental reflection, whereby, 
as has been already shown, each representation has its place 
appointed in the corresponding faculty of cognition, and 
consec^uently the influence of the one faculty upon the other 
is made apparent. 

It is not at present our business to treat of empirical 
illusory appearance (for example, optical illusion), which 
occurs in the empirical application of otherwise correct rules 
of the understanding, and in which the judgment is misled 
by the influence of imagination. Our purpose is to speak 
of transcendental illusory appearance, which influences prin¬ 
ciples—that are not even applied to experience, for in this 
case we should possess a sure test of their correctness but 
which leads us, in disregard of all the warnings of criticism, 
completely beyond the empirical employment of the catego¬ 
ries, and deludes us with the chimera of an extension of the 
sphere of the pure understanding. We shall term those 
principles, the application of which is confined entirely 

' Sensibility, subjected to the understanding, as the object upon which the 
understanding employs its functions, is tlie source of real cognitions. But, in 
BO far as it exercises an induence upon tlie action of tlio understanding, and 
determines it to judgment, sensibility is itself the cause of error. 
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■within the limits of possible extierience, immanent; those, 
on the other hand, which transgress these limits, we shall 
call iransrendent principles. But by these latter I do not 
understand principles of the transcendental use or misuse of 
t!te categories, which is in reality a mere fault of the judg¬ 
ment when not under due restraint from criticism, and there¬ 
fore not paying sufficient attention to the limits of the sphere 
in which the pure understanding is allowed to exorcise its 
functions; but real principles which exhort u.s to break 
down all tliose barriers, and to lay claim to a perfectly new 
field of c.ognltion, which recognizes no line of demarcation. 
Thus transcendental and Ira'nscendent are not identical terms. 
The principles of the pure understanding, which we have 
already propounded, ought to be of empirical and not of 
transcendental use, that is, they are not applicable to any 
object beyond the sphere of experience. A principle which 
removes tho.se limits, nay, which authorizes us to overstep 
them, is called transcendent. If our criticism can succeed 
in exposing the illusion in these pretended principles, those 
which are limiteil in their employment to the sphere of experi¬ 
ence may be called, in opposition to the others, immanent 
principles of the pure understanding. 

Logical illusion, which consists merely in the imitation 
of the form of reason (the illusion in sophistical syllogism.s), 
arises entirely from a want of due attention to logical rules. 
So soon as the attention is awakened to the case before us, 
this illusion totally disappears. Transcendental illusion, on 
the contrary, does not cease to exist, even after it has been 
expo.sed, and its notliingne.ss clearly perceived by means of 
transcendental criticism.—Take, for example, the illusion 
in the proposition, “Tlie world must have a beginning in 
time.”—d'he cause of this is as follows. In our reason, 
subjectively considered as a faculty of human cognition, 
there exist fundamental rules and maxims of its exercise, 
which have completely the appearance of objective princi¬ 
ples. Now from this cause it happens, that the subjective 
necessity of a certain connection of our conceptions, is 
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regarded as an objective necessity of the determination of 
things in themselves. This illusion it is impossible to avoid, 
just as we cannot avoid perceiving that the sea appears to be 
higher at a distance than it is near the shore, because we see 
the former by means of higher rays than the latter, or, which 
is a still stronger case, as even the astronomer cannot pre¬ 
vent himself from seeing the moon larger at its rising than 
some time afterward, although he is not deceived by this 
illusion. 

Transcendental dialectic will therefore content itself with 
exposing the illusory appearance in transcendental judg¬ 
ments, and guarding us against it; but to make it, as in 
the case of logical illusion, entirely disappear and cease 
to be illusion, is utterly beyond its power. For we have 
here to do with a natural and unavoidable illusion, which 
rests upon subjective principles, and imposes these upon 
us as objective, while logical dialectic, in the detection of 
sophisms, has to do merely with an error in the logical con¬ 
sequence of the propositions, or with an artificially con¬ 
structed illusion, in imitation of the natural error. There 
is therefore a natural and unavoidable dialectic of pure rea¬ 
son—not that in which the bungler, from want of the requi¬ 
site knowledge, involves himself, nor that which the sophist 
devises for the purpo.se of misleading, but that which is an 
inseparable adjunct of human reason, and which, even after 
its illusions have been exposed, docs not cease to deceive, 
and continually to load reason into momentary errors, which 
it becomes necessary continually to remove, 

II 

OF PURE REASON AS THE SEAT OF TIIE TRANSCENDENTAL 
ILLUSORY APPEARANCE 

A —Of lieason in General 

All our knowledge begins with sense, proceeds thence to 
understanding, and ends with reason, beyond which nothing 
higher can be discovered in the human mind for elaborating 
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the matter of intuition and subjecting it to the highest unity 
of thought. At this stage of our inquiry it is my duty to 
give an explanation of this, the highest faculty of cognition, 
and I confess I find myself here in some difficulty. Of rea¬ 
son, as of the understanding, there is a merely formal, that 
is, logical use, in which it makes abstraction of all content 
of cognition; but tlicre is also a real use, inasmuch as it 
contains in itself the source of certain conceptions and prin¬ 
ciples, which it does not borrow either from the senses or 
the understanding. The former faculty has been long de¬ 
fined by logicians as the faculty of mediate conclusion 
in contradistinction to immediate conclusions {consequentim 
immediata); but the nature of the latter, which itself gen¬ 
erates conceptions, is not to be understood from this defini¬ 
tion. Now as a division of reason into a logical and a tran¬ 
scendental faculty presents itself here, it becomes necessary 
to seek for a higher conception of this source of cognition 
which shall comprehend both conceptions. In this wo may 
expect, according to the analogy of the conceptions of the 
understanding, that the logical conception will give us the 
key to the transcendental, and that the table of the func¬ 
tions of the former will present us with the clew to the 
conceptions of reason. 

In the former part of our transcendental logic, we de¬ 
fined the understanding to be the faculty of rules; reason 
may l;>e distinguished from understanding as the faculty 
of princi2-)ies. 

The term principle is ambiguous, and commonly signifies 
merely a cognition that may be employed as a principle; 
although it is not in itself, and as regards its proper origin, 
entitled to the distinction. Kvery general proposition, even 
if derived from experience by the process of induction, may 
serve as the major in a syllogism; but it is not for that 
reason a principle. Mathematical axioms (for example, 
there can be only one straight line between two points) 
are general a priori cognitions, and are therefore rightly 
denominated principles, relatively to the cases which can be 
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subsumed under them. But I cannot for this reason sajf 
that I cognize this property of a straight line from princi¬ 
ples—I cognize it only in pure intuition. 

Cognition from principles, then, is that cognition in 
which I cognize the particular in the general by means of 
conceptions. Thus every syllogism is a form of the deduc¬ 
tion of a cognition from a principle. For the major always 
gives a conception, through which everything that is sub¬ 
sumed under the condition thereof is cognized according to 
a principle. Now as every general cognition may serve 
as the major in a syllogism, and the understanding presents 
us with such general a priori propositions, they may be 
termed principles, in respect of tlieir possible use. 

But if we consider those principles of the pure under¬ 
standing in relation to their origin, we shall find them to be 
anything rather than cognitions from conceptions. For they 
would not eveti be possible a priori, if we could not rely on 
the assistance of pure intuition (in mathematics), or on that 
of the conditions of a possible experience. That everything 
that happens has a cause, cannot be concluded from the 
general conception of that which happens; on the contrary, 
the principle of causality instructs us as to the mode of 
obtaining from that which happens a determinate empiri¬ 
cal conception. 

Synthetical cognitions from conceptions the understand¬ 
ing cannot supply, and they alone are entitled to be called 
jirinciples. At the same time, all general propositions may 
1)0 termed comparative principles. 

It has been a long-cherished wish—^that (who knows how 
late) may one day bo happily accomplished—that the prin¬ 
ciples of the endless variety of civil laws should be investi¬ 
gated and exposed; for in this way alone can we find the 
secret of simplifying legislation. But in this case, laws are 
nothing more than limitations of our freedom upon condi¬ 
tions under which it subsists in perfect harmony with itself; 
they consequently have for their object that which is com- 
jiletely our own work, and of which we ourselves may be 
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the cause by means of these conceptions. But how objects 
as things in themselves—how the nature of things is subor¬ 
dinated to principles and is to be determined according to 
conceptions, is a question which it seems wellnigh impossi¬ 
ble to answer. Be this, however, as it may—for on this 
point our investigation is yet to be made—it is at least 
manifest, from whai we have said, that cognition from prin¬ 
ciples is something very different from cognition by means 
of the understanding, which may indeed precede other cog¬ 
nitions in the form of a principle, but in itself—in so far as 
it is synthetical—is neither based ujion mere thought, nor 
contains a general proposition drawn from conocptions alone. 

The understanding niay be a faculty for the production 
of unity of phenomena by virtue of rules; the reason is a 
faculty for the production of unity of rules (of the under¬ 
standing) under principles. Reason, therefore, never applies 
directly to experience, or to any sensuous object; its object 
is, on the contrary, the understanding, to the manifold cog¬ 
nition of which it gives a unity a 'priori by means of concep¬ 
tions—a unity which may be called rational unity, and which 
is of a nature very different from that of the unity produced 
by the understanding. 

The above is the general conception of the faculty of 
reason, in so far as it has been possible to make it compre¬ 
hensible m the absence of examples. These will be given 
in the seq nel. 

B —Of the Logical Use. of Reason 

A distinction is (iommonly made between that which is 
immediately cognized and that which is inferred or con¬ 
cluded. That in a figure which is bounded by three straight 
lines, there are three angles, is an immediate cognition; but 
that these angles are together equal to two right angles, is 
an inference or conclusion. Now, as we are constantly em¬ 
ploying this mode of thought, and have thus become quite 
accustomed to it, we no longer remark the above distinction, 
and, as in the case of the so-called deceptions of sense, 
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consider as immediately perceived what has really been 
inferred. In every reasoning or syllogism, there is a funda¬ 
mental propo.sition, afterward a second drawn from it, and 
finally the conclusion, which connects the truth in the first 
w'th the truth in the second—and that infallibly. If the 
judgment concluded is so contained in the first proposition, 
that it can be deduced from it without the mediation of a 
third notion, the conclusion is called immediate (consequentia 
immediatay. ' I prefer the term conclusion of the under¬ 
standing. But, if in addition to the fundamental cognition, 
a second judgment is necessary for the production of the 
conclusion, it is called a conclusion of the reason. In 
the proposition, All men are mortal^ arc contained the propo¬ 
sitions, Some men are mortal, Nothing that is not mortal is a 
man, and these are therefore immediate conclusions from the 
first. On the other hand, the proposition, All the learned 
are mortal, is not contained in the main proposition (for the 
conception of a learned man does nor occur in it), and it can 
be deduced from the main proposition only by means of a 
mediating judgment. 

In every syllogism I first cogitate a rule {the major) by 
means of the understanding, in the next place I subsume 
a cognition under the condition of the rule (and this is the 
minor) by means of the judgment. And finally I determine 
my cognition by means of the predicate of the rule (this is 
the conclusio), consequently, I determine it a priori by 
means of the reason. The relations, therefore, which the 
major proposition, as the rule, represents between a cogni¬ 
tion and its condition, constitute the different kinds of syl¬ 
logisms. These are just threefold—analogously with all 
judgments, in so far as they differ in the mode of expressing 
the relation of a cognition in the understanding—namely, 
categorical, hypothetical, and disjunctive. 

' A consequentia immediata —if there really be such a thing, and if it bo 
not a c mtradiction in terras—evidently does not belong to the sphere of logic 
proper, the object-matter of which is the syllogism, which always consiat-s of 
three p'-opositions, either in thought or expres.sed. This indeed is tantamount 
to declaring that there is no such mode of reasoning.— Tr. 
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When, as often happens, the conclusion is a judgment 
which may follow from other given judgments, through 
which a perfectly different object is cogitated, I endeavor to 
discover in the understanding whether the assertion in this 
conclusion does not stand under certain conditions according 
to a general rule. If I find such a condition, and if the 
object mentioned in the conclusion can be subsumed under 
the given condition, then this conclusion follows from a rule 
which is also valid for other objects of cognition. From 
this we see that reason endeavors to subject the great variety 
of the cc>gnitiona of the understanding to the smallest possi¬ 
ble number of principles (general conditions), and thus to 
produce m it the highest unity. 

C —Of the Pure Use of Reason 

Can we isolate reason, and, if so, is it in this case a 
peculiar source of conceptions and judgments which spring 
from it alone, and through which it can be applied to ob¬ 
jects; or is it merely a subordinate faculty, whose duty it is 
to give a certain form to given cognitions—a form which 
is called logical, and through which the cognitions of the 
understanding are subordinated to each other, and lower 
rules to higher (those, to wit, whose condition comprises in 
its sphere the condition of the others), in so far as this can 
be done by comparison ? This is the question which we 
have at present to answer. Manifold variety of rules and 
unity of principles is a requirement of reason, for the pur¬ 
pose of bringing the understanding into complete accordance 
with itself, just as understanding subjects the manifold 
content of intuition to conceptions, and thereby introduces 
connection into it. But this principle prescribes no law to 
objects, and does not contain any ground of the possibility 
of cognisiing, or of determining them as such, but is merely 
a subjective law for the proper arrangement of the content 
of the understanding. The purpovse of this law is, by a com¬ 
parison of the conceptions of the understanding, to reduce 
them to tlie smalle.st possible number, although, at the same 
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time, it does not justify us in demanding from objects them¬ 
selves such a uniformity as might contribute to the conven¬ 
ience and the enlargement of the sphere of the understanding, 
or in expecting that it will itself thus receive from them ob¬ 
jective validity. In one word, the question is, does reason 
in itself, that is, does pure reason contain a priori synthetical 
principles and rules, and what are those principles? 

The formal and logical procedure of reason in syllogisms 
gives us sufficient information in regard to the ground on 
which the transcendental principle of reason in its pure 
synthetical cognition will rest. 

1 . Eeason, as observed in the syllogistic process, is not 
applicable to intuitions, for the purpose of subjecting them 
to rules—for this is the province of the understanding with 
its categories—but to conceptions and judgments. If pure 
reason does apply to objects and the intuition of them, it 
does so not immediately, but mediately—through the under¬ 
standing and its judgments, which have a direct relation to 
the senses and their intuition, for the purpose of determining 
their objects. The unity of reason is therefore not the unity 
of a possible experience, but is essentially different from this 
unity, which is that of the understanding. That everything 
which happens has a cause is not a principle cognized and 
])rescribed by reason. This principle makes the unity of 
experience possible and borrows nothing from reason, which, 
without a reference to possible experience, could never have 
produced by means of mere conceptions any such syntheti¬ 
cal unity. 

2 . Eeason, in its logical use, endeavors to discover the 
general condition of its judgment (the conclusion), and a 
syllogism is itself nothing but a judgment by means of the 
subsumption of its condition under a general rule (the major). 
Now as this rule may itself be subjected to the same process 
of reason, and thus the condition of the condition be sought 
(by means of a prosyllogism) as long as the process can be 
continued, it is very manifest that the peculiar principle of 
reason in its logical use is—to find for the conditioned cog- 
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nition of the understanding the unconditioned whereby the 
unity of the former is completed. 

But this logical maxim cannot be a principle of pure 
reason^ unless we admit that, if the conditioned is given, the 
whole series of conditions subordinated to one another—a 
series which is consequently itself unconditioned—is also 
given, that is, contained in the object and its connection. 

But this principle of pure reason is evidently synthetical; 
for analytically, the conditioned certainly relates to some 
condition, but not to the unconditioned. From this prin¬ 
ciple also tliere must originate different synthetical proposi¬ 
tions, of which the pure understanding is perfectly ignorant, 
for it has to do only with objects of a possible experience, 
the cognition and synthesis of which is always conditioned. 
The unconditioned, if it does really exist, must bo especially 
considered in regard to the determinations which distinguish 
it from whatever is conditioned, and will thus afford us 
material for many a priori synthetical propositions. 

The princi])les resulting from this highest principle of 
pure reason will, however, 1)0 transcendent in relation to 
phenomena, that is to say, it will be impossible to make 
any adequate empirical use of this principle. It is therefore 
completely different from all principles of the understanding, 
the use made of which is entirely immanent^ their object and 
purpose being merely the possibility of experience. Now 
our duty in the transcendental dialectic is as follows. To 
discover whether the principle, that the series of conditions 
(in the synthesis of phenomena, or of thought in general) 
extends to the unconditioned, is objectively true, or not; 
what consequences result therefrom affecting the empirical 
use of the understanding, or rather whether there exists any 
such objectively valid proposition of reason, and whether 
it is not, on the contrary, a merely logical precept which 
directs us to ascend perpetually to still higher conditions, 
to approach completeness in the series of them, and thus to 
introduce into our cognition the highest possible unity of 
reason. We must ascertain, I say, whether this require- 
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ment of reason has not been regarded, by a misunderstand¬ 
ing, as a transcendental principle of pure reason, which 
postulates a thorough completeness in the series of condi¬ 
tions in objects themselves. We must show, moreover, the 
misconceptions and illusions that intrude into syllogisms, 
the major proposition of which pare reason has supplied— 
a proposition which has perhaps more of the character of a 
petitio than of a postulahirn —and that proceed from experi¬ 
ence upward to its conditions. The solution of these pi'ob- 
lems is our task in transcendental dialectic, which we are 
about to expose even at its source, that lies deep in human 
reason. We shall divide it into two parts, the first of which 
will treat of the transcendent conceptions of pure reason, the 
second of transcendent and dialectical syllogisms. 


TKANSCENDKNTAL DIALECTIC-BOOK I 
OF THE CONCEPTIONS OF PURE REASON 

The conceptions of ])ure reason—we do not here speak of 
the possibility of them—arc not obtained by reflection, but 
by inference or conclusion. The conceptions of under¬ 
standing are also cogitated a priori antecedently to ex¬ 
perience, and render it possible; but they contain nothing 
but the unity of reflection upon phenomena, in so far as 
these must necessarily belong to a possible empirical con- 
Hciou.sness. Through them alone are cognition and the 
<ietermination of an object possible. It is from them, ac- 
tiordingly, that we receive material for reasoning, and 
antecedently to them we possess no a priori conceptions of 
objects from which they might be deduced. On the other 
hand, the sole basis of their objective reality consists in the 
necessity imposed on them, as containing the intellectual 
form of all experience, of restricting their application and 
influence to the sphere of experience. 

But the term, conception of reason or rational conception, 
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itself indicates that it does not confine itself within the limits 
of experience, because its object-matter is a cognition, of 
which every empirical cognition is but a part—nay, the 
whole of possible experience may be itself but a part of it— 
a cognition to which no actual experience ever fully attains, 
although it does always pertain to it. The aim of rational 
conceptions is the comprehension, us that of the conceptions 
of understanding is tlie nndarstn/idiivj of perceptions. If 
they contain the unconditioned, they relate to that to which 
all experience is subordinate, but whicli is never itself an 
object of experience—that toward which reason tends in 
all its conclusions from experience, and by the standard 
of which it estimates the degree of their empirical use, but 
which is never itself an element in an empirical synthesis. 
If, notwithstanding, such com'.eptious possess objective 
validity, they may be called concephis raiiocinati (concep¬ 
tions legitimately concluded); in cases where they do not, 
they have been admitted on account of liaving the appear¬ 
ance of being ('orrectly concluded, and may be called con- 
ceptus ratlorl'iuintes (.sophistical conceptions). But as this 
can only be sufficiently doraonstrated in that j)a)'t of our 
treatise which relates to tlie dialectical conclusions of reason, 
we shall omit any consideration of it in this ]ilac;e. As wo 
called the pure conceptions of the understanding categories, 
we shall also distinguish those of ])ure reason by a new 
name, and call them transcendental ideas. These terms, 
however, we must in the Jirst place explain and justify. 

TRANSCENDENTAL DIALECTIC—BOOK I 
Sect. I— 0/ Ideas in. (icaeral 

Spite of the great wealtli of words which European lan¬ 
guages possess, the thinker finds himself often at a loss for 
an expression exactly suited to his conception, for want of 
which he is unable to make himself intelligible either to 
others or to himself. To coin new words is a pretension 
to legislation in language which is seldom successful; and. 
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before recourse is taken to so desperate an expedient, it is 
advisable to examine the dead and learned languages, with 
the hope and, the probability that we may there meet 
with some adequate expression of the notion we have in 
our minds. In this case, oven if the original meaning of the 
word has become somewhat uncertain, from carelessness or 
want of caution on the part of the authors of it, it is always 
better to adhere to and confirm its proper meaning—even 
although it may be doubtful whether it was formerly used 
in exactly this sense—tlian to make our labor vain by want 
of sufficient care to render ourselves intelligible. 

For this reason, when it happens that there exists only a 
single word to express a certain conception, and this word, 
in its usual acceptation, is thoroughly adequate to the con¬ 
ception, the accurate distinction of which from related concep¬ 
tions is of great importance, we ought not to employ the 
expression improvidently, or, for the sake of variety and 
elegance of style, use it as a synonyrao for other cognate 
words. It is our duty, on the contrary, carefully to preserve 
its peculiar signification, as otherwise it easily happens that 
when the attention of the reader is no longer particularly 
attracted to the expression, and it is lost amid the multitude 
of other words of very different import, the thought which it 
conveyed, and which it alone conveyed, is lost with it. 

Plato employed the expression Idea in a way that plainly 
showed he meant by it something which is never derived 
from the senses, but which far transcends even the concep¬ 
tions of the understanding (with which Aristotle occupied 
himself), inasmuch as in experience nothing perfectly corre¬ 
sponding to them could bo found. Ideas arc, according to 
him, archetypes of things themselves, and not merely keys 
to possible experiences, like the categories. In his view 
they flow from the highest reason, by which they have been 
imparted to human reason, which, however, exists no longer 
in its original state, but is obliged with great labor to recall 
by reminiscence—which is called philosophy—'the old but 
now sadly obscured ideas. I will not here enter upon any 
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literary investigation of the sense which this sublime philoso¬ 
pher attached to this expression. I shall content myself 
with remarking that it is nothing unusual, in common con¬ 
versation as well as in written works, by comparing the 
thoughts which an author has delivered upon a subject, to 
understand him better than he understood himself—-inasmuch 
as he may not have sufficiently determined his conception, 
and thus have sometimes spoken, nay even thought, in 
opposition to his own opinions. 

Plato perceived very clearly that our faculty of cognition 
has the feeling of a much higher vocation than that of merely 
spelling out phenomena according to synthetical unity, for 
the purpose of being able to read them as experience, and 
that our reason naturally raises itself to cognitions far too 
elevated to admit of the possibility of an object given by 
experience corresponding to them—cognitions which are 
nevertheless real, and arc not mere phantoms of the brain. 

This philosopher found his ideas especially in all that 
is practical,' that is, which rests upon freedom, which in 
its turn ranks under cognitions that arc the peculiar product 
of reason. lie who would derive from experience the con¬ 
ceptions of virtue, who would make (as many have really 
done) that, which at best can but .servo as an imperfectly 
illustrative example, a model for the formation of a per¬ 
fectly adequate idea on the .subject, would in fact transform 
virtue into a nonentity changeable according to time and 
circumstance, and utterly incapable of being employed as 
a rule. On the contrary, every one is conscious that, when 
any one is held uj) to him as a model of virtue, he compares 
this so-called model with the true original which he pos¬ 
sesses in his own mind, and values him according to this 

* He <'crtaiiQly extended tlio application of Ids conception to speculative cog¬ 
nitions also, provided they were given pure and completely a priori, nay, even 
to mathcniaticH, although this science cannot possess an object otherwhere than 
in possibUi experience. I cannot follow him in this, and as little can I follow 
him in his mystical deduction of these ideas, or in his hypostatization of them; 
although, in truth, the elevated and exaggerated language which he employed 
in describing them is quite capable of an interpretation more subdued and more 
in accordance with fact and the nature of things. 
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Standard. But this standard i-s the idea of virtue, in rela¬ 
tion to which all possible objects of experience are indeed 
serviceable as examples—proofs of the practicability in a 
certain degree of that which the conception of virtue de¬ 
mands—’but certainly not as archetypes. That the actions 
of man will never be in perfect accordance with all the re¬ 
quirements of the pure ideas of reason, does not prove the 
thought to be chimerical. For only through this idea are 
all judgments as to moral merit or demerit possible; it con¬ 
sequently lies at the foundation of every approach to moral 
perfection, however far removed from it the obstacles in 
human nature—interminable as to degree—may keep us. 

The Platonic Eej)ublic has become proverbial as an ex- 
ainjjle—’and a striking one—of imaginary perfection, such 
as can exist only in the brain of the idle thinker; and 
Brucker ridicules the philosopher for maintaining that a 
prince can never govern well, unless he is participant in (he 
ideas. But we should do better to follow up this thought, 
and, where this admirable thinker leaves us without assist¬ 
ance, employ new efforts to place it in clearer light, rather 
than carelessly fling it aside as useless, under the very mis¬ 
erable and pernicious pretext of impracticability. A consti¬ 
tution of the greatest possible human freedom according to 
laws, by which the liberty of every individual can consist with 
the liberty of every other (not of the greatest possible happi¬ 
ness, for this follows necessarily from the former), is, to say 
the least, a necessary idea, which must be placed at the 
foundation not only of the first plan of the constitution of 
a state, but of all its laws. And in this, it is not necessary 
at the outset to take account of the obstacles which lie in 
our way—obstacles which perhaps do not necessarily arise 
from the character of human nature, but rather from the 
previous neglect of true ideas in legislation. For there is 
nothing more pernicious and more unworthy of a philoso¬ 
pher than the vulgar appeal to a so-called adverse experi¬ 
ence, which indeed would not have existed, if those insti¬ 
tutions had been established at the proper time and in 
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accordance with ideas; while instead of this, conceptions, 
crude for the very reason that they have been drawn from 
experience, have marred and frustrated all our better views 
and intentions. The more legislation and government are 
in harmony with this idea, the more rare do punishments 
become, and thus it is quite reasonable to maintain, as Plato 
did, that in a perfect state no punishments at all would be 
necessary. Now although a perfect state may never exist, 
the idea is not on that account the leas just, which holds up 
this Maximum as the archetype or standard of a constitu¬ 
tion, in order to bring legislative government always nearer 
and nearer to the greatest possible perfection. For at what 
precise degree human nature must stop in its progress, and 
how wide must be the chasm which must necessarily exist 
between the idea and its realization, arc problems whicli no 
one can or ought to determine—and for this reason, that it 
is the destination of freedom to overstep all assigned limits 
between itself and the idea. 

But not only in that wherein human reason is a real 
causal agent and where ideas arc opei’ative causes (of actions 
and their objects), that is to sJiy, in the region of ethics, but 
also in regard to nature herself, Plato saw clear proofs of an 
origin from iileas. A plant, an animal, the regular order of 
nature—probably also the disposition of the whole universe 
'—give manifest evidence that they are possible only by 
means of and according to ideas; that, indeed, no one crea¬ 
ture, under the individual conditions of its existence, per¬ 
fectly harmonizes with the idea of the most perfect of its 
kind~-just as little as man with the idea of humanity, which 
nevertheless he bears in his soul as the archetypal standard 
of his actions; that, notwithstanding, these ideas are in the 
highest sense individually, unchangeably and completely 
determined, and are the origin.al causes of things; and that 
the totality of connected objects in the universe is alone 
fully adequate to that idea. Setting aside the exaggerations 
of expres.sion in the writings of tills philosopher, the mental 
power exhibited in this ascent from the eotypal mode of re- 
XI —Science—13 
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garding the physical world to the architectonic connection 
thereof according to ends, that is, ideas, is an effort which 
deserves imitation and claims respect. But as regards the 
principles of ethics, of legislation and of religion, spheres in 
which ideas alone render experience possible, although they 
never attain to full expression therein, he has vindicated for 
himself a position of peculiar merit, which is not appreciated 
only because it is judged by the very empirical rules, the 
validity of which as principles is destroyed by ideas, For 
as regards nature, experience presents us with rules and is 
the source of truth, but in relation to ethical laws experience 
is the parent of illusion, and it is in the highest degree rep¬ 
rehensible to limit or to deduce the laws which dictate what 
I ought to do, from what is done. 

We must, however, omit the consideration of these 
important subjects, the development of which is in reality 
the peculiar duty and dignity of philosophy, and confine 
ourselves for the present to the more humble but not less 
useful task of preparing a firm foundation for those majes¬ 
tic edifices of moral science. For this foundation has been 
hitherto insecure from the many subterranean jiassages which 
reason in its confident but vain search for treasures has made 
in all directions. Our present duty is to make ourselves per¬ 
fectly acquainted with the transcendental use made of pure 
reason, its principles and ideas, that we may be able prop¬ 
erly to determine and value its influence and real worth. 
But before bringing these introductory remarks to a close, 
I beg those who really have philosophy at heart—and their 
number is but small—if they shall find themselves convinced 
by the considerations following, as well as l)y those above, to 
exert themselves to preserve to the expression idea its origi¬ 
nal signification, and to take care that it be not lost among 
those other expressions by which all sorts of representations 
are loosely designated—'that the interests of science may not 
thereby suffer. We are in no want of words to denominate 
adequately every mode of representation, without the neces¬ 
sity of encroaching upon terms which are proper to others. 
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The following is a graduated list of them. The genus is 
representation in general {representatio). Under it stands 
representation with consciousness (perceptio). K perception 
which relates solely to the subject as a modification of its 
state, is a sensation {sensatio), an objective perception is a 
cognition (cognitio). A cognition is either an intuition or 
a conception {intuitus vel concepius). The former has an im¬ 
mediate relation to the object and is singular and indi¬ 
vidual ; the latter has but a mediate relation, by means of 
a characteristic mark which may be common to several 
things. A conception is either empirical or pure. A pure 
conception, in so far as it has its origin in the understanding 
alone, and is not the conception of a pure sensuous image,' 
is called noiio. A conception formed from notions, which 
transcends the yiossibility of experience, is an idea, or a con¬ 
ception of reason. To one who has accustomed himself to 
these distinctions, it must be quite intolerable to hear the 
representation of the color red called an idea. It ought not 
even to be called a notion or coucejition of understanding. 

TEAKSCENDENTAL DIALECTIC-BOOK I 

Sec'I'. II —Of Transcende/ital Ideas 

Transcendental analytic showed us how the mere logical 
form of our cognition can contain the origin of pure concep¬ 
tions a priori, conceptions which represent objects antece¬ 
dently to all experience, or rather, indicate the synthetical 
unity which alone renders possible an empirical cognition of 
objects. The form of judgments—converted into a concep¬ 
tion of the .synthesis of intuitions—produced the categories, 
which direct the employment of the understanding in ex¬ 
perience. This consideration warrants us to expect that the 
form of syllogisms, when applied to synthetical unity of in¬ 
tuitions, following the rule of the categories, will contain the 
origin ol particular a priori conceptions, which we may call 
pure conceptions of reason or transcendental ideas, and which 

‘ All maiheinaticiil Ugurea. Xor example.— Tr. 
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will determine the use of the understanding in the totality 
of experience according to principles. 

The function of reason in arguments consists in the uni¬ 
versality of a cognition according to conceptions, and the 
syllogism itself is a judgment which is determined a priori 
in the whole extent of its condition. The proposition, 
“Caius is mortal,” is one which may be obtained from 
experience by the aid of the understanding alone; but my 
wish is to find a conception, which contains the condition 
under which the piredicate of this judgment is given—in this 
case, the conception of man —and after subsuming under 
this condition, taken in its whole extent (all men are mor¬ 
tal), I determine according to it the cognition of the object 
thought, and say, “Caius is mortal.” 

Hence, in the conclusion of a syllogism we restrict a pred¬ 
icate to a certain object, after having thought it in the 
major in its whole extent under a certain condition. This 
complete quantity of the extent in relation to such a con¬ 
dition is called universality {universalitas). To this corre¬ 
sponds totality (universitas) of conditions in the synthesis 
of intuitions. The transcendental conception of reason is 
therefore nothing else than the conception of the totality 
of the conditions of a given conditioned. Now as the un¬ 
conditioned alone renders possible totality of conditions, and, 
conversely, the totality of conditions is itself always uncon¬ 
ditioned; a pure rational conception in general can be de¬ 
fined and explained by means of the conception of the un¬ 
conditioned, in so far as it contains a basis for the synthesis 
of the conditioned. 

To the number of modes of relation which the under¬ 
standing cogitates by means of the categories, the number of 
pure rational conceptions will correspond. We must there¬ 
fore seek for, first, an unconditioned of the categorical synthe- 
gis in a subject; secondly, of the hypothetical synthesis of the 
members of a series; thirdly, of the disjujictive synthesis ol 
parts in a system. 

There are exactly the same number of modes of syllo- 
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gipirts, each of which proceeds through prosyllogisms to the 
unconditioned—one to the subject which cannot be em¬ 
ployed as a predicate, another to the presupposition which 
supposes nothing higher than itself, and the third to an 
aggregate of the members of the complete division of a 
conception, lienee the pure rational conceptions of total¬ 
ity in the synthesis of coiulitions have a necessary founda¬ 
tion in the nature of human reason—at least as modes of 
elevating the unity of tho understanding to the uncondi¬ 
tioned. They may have no valid application, correspond¬ 
ing to their transcendental employment, in concreto, and be 
thus of no greater utility than to direct tho understanding 
how, while extending them as widely as possible, to main¬ 
tain its exercise and application in perfect consistence and 
harmony. 

But, while speaking here of the totality of conditions 
and of tho unconditioned as the common title of all concep¬ 
tions of reason, we again light upon an expression, which 
we find it impossible to dispense with, and which neverthe¬ 
less, owing to the ambiguity attaching to it from long abuse, 
wo cannot tanploy with safety. The word absolute is one of 
the few words which, in its original signification, was per¬ 
fectly adequate to the conception it wms intended to convey 
—a conception which no other word in the same language 
exactly suits, and the loss—or, which is the same thing, the 
incautious and loo.se employment—of which must be fol¬ 
lowed by the lo.ss of the conception itself. And, as it is a 
conception which occupies much of tho attention of reason, 
its loss would be greatly to the detriment of all transcen¬ 
dental philosophy. The word absolute is at present fre¬ 
quently used to denote tliut something can be predicated of 
a thing considered in ilself and intrinsically. In this sense 
absolutely jjossiblc would signify that which is possible in 
itself (interne) —^wdiicb is, in fact, the least that one can 
predicate of an object. On the other hand, it is sometimes 
employed to indicate that a thing is valid in all respects—for 
example, absolute sovereignty. Absolutely possible vronld'm 
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this sense signify that which is possible in all relations and 
in every respect; and this is the most that can be predicated 
of the possibility of a thing. Now these significations do in 
truth frequently coincide. Thus, for example, that which 
is intrinsically impossible, is also impossible in all relations, 
that is, absolutely impossible. But in most cases they differ 
from each other toto coelo, and I can by no means conclude 
that, because a thing is in itself possible, it is also possible 
in all relations, and therefore absolutely. Nay, more, I 
shall in the sequel show, that absolute necessity does not 
by any means depend on internal necessity, and that there¬ 
fore it must not bo considered as synonymous with it. Of 
an opposite which is intrinsically impossible, we may affirm 
that it is in all respects impossible, and that consequently 
the thing itself, of which this is the opposite, is absolutely 
necessary; but I cannot reason conversely and say, the op¬ 
posite of that which is absolutely necessary is intrinsically 
impossible, that is, that the absolute necessity of things is an 
internal necessity. For this internal necessity is in certain 
cases a mere empty word with which the least conception 
cannot be connected, while the conception of the necessity 
of a thing in all relations possesses very peculiar determina¬ 
tions. Now as the loss of a conception of great utility in 
speculative science cannot be a matter of indifference to the 
philosopher, I trust that the proper determination and care¬ 
ful preservation of the expression on which the conception 
depends will likewise be not indifferent to him. 

In this enlarged signification then shall I employ the 
word absolute, in opposition to that wdiich is valid only in 
some particular respect; for the latter is restricted by condi¬ 
tions, the former is valid without any restriction whatever. 

Now the transcendental conception of reason has for its 
object nothing else than, absolute totality in the synthesis of 
conditions, and does not rest satisfied till it has attained to 
the absolutely, that is, in all respects and relations, uncon¬ 
ditioned. For pure reason leaves to the understanding 
everything that immediately relates to the object of intui- 
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tion or rather to their synthesis in imagination. The former 
restricts itself to the absolute totality in the employment of 
the conceptions of the understanding, and aims at carrying 
out the synthetical unity which is cogitated in the category, 
even to the unconditioned. This unity may hence be called 
the rational unity' of phenomena, as the other, which the 
category expresses, may be termed the unity of the under¬ 
standing.' Reason, therefore, has an immediate relation to 
the use of the understanding, not indeed in so far as the 
latter contains the ground of possible experience (for the 
conception of the absolute totality of conditions is not a con¬ 
ception that can be employed in experience, because no 
experience is unconditioned), but solely lor the purpose of 
directing it to a certain unity, of which the understanding 
has no conception, and the aim of which is to collect into an 
absolute ivhole all acts of the understanding. Hence the 
objective ernj)Ioyment of the pure conce])tions of reason is 
always transcendent^ while that of the pure conceptions of 
the understanding must, according to their nature, be 
always immanent^ inasmuch as they are limited to possible 
experience. 

I undcrstfind by idea a necessary conception of reason, 
to which no corresjionding object can bo discovered in 
the world of sense. Accordingly, the pure conceptions of 
reason at present under consideration are transcendental 
ideas. They are conceptions of pure reason, for they regard 
all empirical cognition as determined by moans of an abso¬ 
lute totality of (ionditions. ■ They are not more lictions, but 
natural and necessary products of reason, and have hence a 
necessary relation to the whole .sphere of the exercise of 
the understanding. And finally, they are transcendent, and 
overstep the limits of all experience, in which, consequently, 
no object can ever be, presented that would be perfectly 
adequate to a transcendental idea. When we use the word 
ide,a, we say as regards its object (an object of the pure 
understanding), a great deal, but as regards its subject (that 

* V’enMinftcinlicil, VorH(.,‘UHloHoin?ieit. 
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is, in respect of its reality under conditions of experience), 
exeeedingly little, because the idea, as the conception of a 
maximum, can never be completely and adequately pre¬ 
sented in concreto. Now, as in the merely speculative em¬ 
ployment of reason the latter is properly the sole aim, and 
as in this case the approximation to a conception, which is 
never attained in practice, is the same thing as if the concep¬ 
tion were non-existent—it is commonly said of a conception 
of this kind, it is only an idea. So we might very well say, 
the absolute totality of all phenomena is only an idea, for as 
we never can present an adequate representation of it, it 
remains for us a problem incapable of solution. On the 
other hand, as in the practical use of the understanding we 
have only to do with action and practice according to rules, 
an idea of pure reason can always bo given really in concreto, 
although only partially, nay, it is the indispensable condi¬ 
tion of all practical employment of reason. The practice or 
execution of the idea is always limited and defective, but 
nevertheless within indeterminable boundaries, consequently 
always under the influence of the conception of an absolute 
perfection. And thus the practical idea is always in the 
highest degree fruitful, and in relation to real actions indis¬ 
pensably necessary. In the idea, pure reason possesses even 
causality and the power of producing that which its concep¬ 
tion contains. Hence we cannot say of wisdom, in a dis¬ 
paraging way, it is only an idea. I'or, for the very reason 
tliat it is the idea of the necessary unity of all possible aims, 
it must be for all practical exertions and endeavors the 
primitive condition and rule—a rule which, if not constitu¬ 
tive, is at least limitative. 

Now, although wc must say of the transcendental con¬ 
ceptions of reason, they are only ideas, we must not, on this 
account, look upon them as superfluous and nugatory. For, 
although no object can be determined by them, they can be 
of great utility, unobserved and at the basis of the edifice of 
the understanding, as the canon for its extended and self- 
consistent exercise—a canon which, indeed, does not enable 
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it to cognize more in an object than it would cognize by the 
help of its own conceptions, but which guides it more 
securely in its cognition. Not to mention that they perhaps 
render possiide a transition from our conceptions of nature 
and the non-ego to the practical conceptions, and thus pro¬ 
duce for even ethical ideas keeping, so to speak, and con¬ 
nection with the speculative cognitions of reason. The 
explication of all this must be looked for in the sequel. 

But setting inside, in conformity with our original pur¬ 
pose, the consideration of the practical ideas, wo proceed to 
contemplate reason in its speculative use alone, nay, in a 
still more restricted sphere, to wit, in the transcendental use; 
and here mu.st strike into the .same patli which we followed 
in our deduction of the categories. That is to say, we shall 
consider the logical form of the cognition of reason, that we 
may see whether reason may not bo tliereby a source of 
conceptions which enable us to regard objects in tliemselves 
as determined synthetically a priori, in relation to one or 
other of the furiiitions of reason. 

Eeason, considered as the faculty of a certain logical 
form of cognition, is the faculty of conclusion, that i.s, of 
mediate judgment—by means of the subsumption of the 
condition of a possible judgment under the condition of a 
given judgment, Tlie given judgment is the general rule 
(major). The subsumption of the condition of another pos¬ 
sible judgment under the condition of the rule is the minor. 
The actual judgment, which enounces the assertion of the 
rule iu the .sub.sumed case, i.s the (inclusion {conclusio'). 
The rule prialicates something generally under a certain 
condition, Tlie condition of the rule is satisfied in some 
particular case. It follows, that what was valid in gencr.al 
under that condition must also be considered as valid in the 
particular ease wliich satislies this condition. It is very 
plain that reason attain.s to a cognition, iiy means of acts of 
the understanding which constitute a series of conditions. 
When I arrive at the proposition, “All Imdie.s are change¬ 
able,’’ by beginning with the more remote cognition (in 
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which the conception of body does not appear, but which 
nevertheless contains the condition of that conception), “All 
[that is] compound is changeable,’’ by proceeding from this 
to a less remote cognition, which stands under the condition 
of the former, “Bodies are compound,” and hence to a 
third, which at length connects for me the remote cognition 
(changeable) with the one before mo, “Consequently, bodies 
are changeable”—I have arrived at a cognition (conclusion) 
through a series of conditions (premises). Now every 
series, whose exponent (of the categorical or hypothetical 
judgment) is given, can be continued; consequently the 
same procedure of reason conducts us to the ratiocinatio 
polysyllogistica, which is a series of syllogisms, that can be 
continued either on the side of the conditions {pc?- prosyl- 
loylsmos) or of the conditioned {per epuyllogmnos) to an 
indefinite extent. 

But we very soon perceive that the chain or scries of 
prosyllogisms, that is, of deduced cognitions on the side 
of the grounds or conditions of a given cognition, in other 
words, the ascendmy sci-ies of syllogisms must have a very 
different relation to the faculty of reason from that of the 
descending series, that is, the progressive procedure of reason 
on the side of the conditioned by means of episyllogisms. 
For, as in the former case the cognition {conclusio) is given 
only as conditioned, reason can attain to this cognition only 
under the presupposition that all the members of the series 
on the side of tlic conditions are given (totality in the 
series of premises), because only under this supposition is 
the judg]neut we may be considering possible apriori; while 
on the side of the conditioned or the inferences, only an 
incomplete and becoming, and not a presupposed or given 
series, consequently only a potential progression, is cogi¬ 
tated. Hence, when a cognition is contemplated as con¬ 
ditioned, reason is compelled to consider the series of 
conditions in an ascending line as completed and given in 
their totality. But if the very same cognition is considered 
at the same time as the condition of other cognitions, which 
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together constitute a series of inferences or consequences in 
a descending line, reason may preserve a perfect indifference, 
as to how far this progression may extend a parte posteriori, 
and whether the totality of this series is possible, because it 
stands in no need of such a series for the purpose of arriving 
at the conclusion before it, inasmuch as this conclusion is 
sufficiently guaranteed and determined on grounds a parte 
priori, it may be the case, that upon the side of the condi¬ 
tions the aeries of premises has -a first or highest condition, 
or it may not possess this, and so be a parte priori unlimited; 
but it must nevertheless contain totality of conditions, even 
admitting that we never could succeed in completely appre¬ 
hending it; and the whole series must be unconditionally 
true, if the conditioned, which is considered as an inference 
resulting from it, is to be held as true. This is a require¬ 
ment of reason, which announces its cognition as determined 
a priori and as necessary, either in itself—and in this case 
it needs no grounds to rest njion—or, if it is deduced, as a 
member of a senes of grounds, which is itself nnoondition- 
ally true. 

d’RANSCENDENTAL DIALECTIG—BOOK I 

Ekct. Jii— itiyslem of Transcendeiital Ideas 

We arc not at present engaged with a logical dialectic 
which makes complete abstraction of the content of cogni¬ 
tion, and aims only at unveiling tlie illusory appearance in 
the form of syllogisms. Our subject is transcendental dia¬ 
lectic, which must contain, completely a priori, the origin of 
certain cognitions drawn from pure reason, and the origin 
of certain deduced conceptions, t!ie object of wbich cannot 
be given em]hrieally, and which therefore lie beyond the 
sphere of the faculty of understanding. We have observed, 
from the natural relation which the transoondental use of 
our cognition, in syllogisms as well as in judgments, must 
have to the logical, that there are three kinds of dialectical 
arguments, corresponding to the three modes of conclusion, 
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by whicli reason attains to cognitions on principles; and 
that in all it is the business of reason to ascend from the 
conditioned synthesis, beyond which the understanding 
never proceeds, to the unconditioned which the under¬ 
standing never can roach. 

Now the most general relations which can exist in our 
representations arc, 1st, the relation to the subject; 2d, the 
relation to objects, cither as phenomena, or as objects of 
thought in general. If wo connect tliis subdivision with 
the main division, all the relations of our representations, 
of which we can form either a conception or an idea, are 
threefold: 1. The relation to the subject; 2. The relation to 
the manifold of the object as a phenomenon; 3. The rela¬ 
tion to all things in general. 

Now all pure conceptions have to do in general with the 
synthetical unity of representations; conceptions of pure 
reason (transcendental ideas), on the other hand, with the 
unconditional synthetical unity of all conditions. It fol¬ 
lows that all transcendental ideas arrange themselves in 
three classes, the first of which contains the absolute (un¬ 
conditioned) unity of the tliiyihiug subject^ the second the abso¬ 
lute unity of the series of the conditions of a phenomenon, the 
third the absolute ^miiy of the condition of all objects of thought 
in general. 

The thinking subject is the object-matter of Psychology; 
the sum total of all phenomena (the world) is the object- 
matter of Cosmology; and the thing which contains the 
highest condition of the possibility of all that is cogitable 
(lihe being of all beings) is the object-matter of all Theology. 
Thus pure reason presents us with the idea of a transcen¬ 
dental doctrine of the soul { psychologia ralionalis), of a tran¬ 
scendental science of the world (cosmologia rationalis), and 
finally of a transcendental doctrine of God (fheologia tran~ 
scendentalis). Understanding cannot originate even the out¬ 
line of any of these sciences, even when connected with the 
highest logical use of reason, that is, all cogitable syllogisms 
—for the purpose of proceeding from one object (phenome- 
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non) to all others, even to the utmost limits of the empirical 
synthesis. They are, on the contrary, pure and genuine 
products, or problems, of pure reason. 

What modi of the pure conceptions of reason these tran¬ 
scendental ideas are, will be fully exposed in the following 
chapter, 'hhey follow the guiding thread of the categories. 
For pure reason never relates immediately to objects, but to 
the conceptions of these contained in the understanding. In 
like manner, it will be made manifest in the detailed expla¬ 
nation of these ideas—how reason, merely through the syn¬ 
thetical use of the same function which it employs in a cate¬ 
gorical syllogism, necessarily attains to the conception of 
tlie absolute unity of the thinking subject —how the logical 
procedure in hypothetical ideas necessarily produces the 
idea of tlnj absolutely unconditioned in a series of given 
conditii:)ns, and linally—how tlm mere form of the disjunc¬ 
tive syllogism involves the highest conception of a being of 
all beings: a thought which at llrst sight seems in the highest 
degree paradoxical. 

An ohjeciive dednclian, sudi as wc were able to present 
in tlie case of the categories, is impossible as regards tliese 
transcendental ideas. For they have, in truth, no relation 
to any object, in experience, for the very reason tliat they 
are only i^lcas. But a subjective deduction of them from 
the nature of our reason is possible, and has been given in 
the prt,!seni, chapter. 

It is easy to perceive that the sole aim of pure reason is, 
the absolute totality of the synthesis on the side of tlie condi¬ 
tions, and that it does not concern itself with the absolute 
completeness on the ‘part of the conditioned. For of the for¬ 
mer alone doe.s .she stand in need, in order to preposit the 
whole series of conditions, and thus present them to the un¬ 
derstanding a priori. But if we once have a completely 
(and naconditionally) given condition, tlieve is no further 
necessity, in piroceeding with the series, for a conception of 
reason; for the understanding takes of itself every step 
downward, from tlie eondition to the conditioned. Thus 
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the transcendental ideas are available only for ascending 
in the series of conditions, till we reach the unconditioned, 
that is, principles. As regards descending to the condi¬ 
tioned, on the other hand, we find that there is a widely 
extensive logical use which reason makes of the laws of the 
understanding, but that a transcendental use thereof is im¬ 
possible; and, that when we form an idea of the absolute 
totality of such a synthesis, for example, of the whole series 
of all future changes in the world, this idea is a mere ens 
rationis, an arbitrary fiction of thought, and not a necessary 
presupposition of reason. For the possibility of the condi¬ 
tioned presupposes the totality of its conditions, but not of 
its consequences. Consequently, this conception is not a 
transcendental idea—and it is with these alone that we are 
at present occupied. 

Finally, it is obvious, that there exists among the tran¬ 
scendental ideas a certain connection and unity, and that 
pure reason, by means of them, collects all its cognitions 
into one system. From tlio cognition of self to the cogni¬ 
tion of the world, and through these to the supreme being, 
the progression is so natural, that it seems to resemble the 
logical march of reason from the premises to the conclusion.* 
Now whether there lies unobserved at the foundation of 
these ideas an analogy of the same kind as exists between 
the logical and transcendental procedure of reason, is another 
of those questions, the answer to which we must not expect 


^ Tilo acieiico of MetapliysicR has for the proper object of its inquiries only 
chree grand ideas: God, Freedom, and Immortality, and it aims at showing, 
chat the second conception, conjoined with the drst, must lead to iho third, as 
a necessary conclusion. All the other subjects with which it occupies itself, 
are merely means for tlie attainment and realization of these ideas. It does not 
require these ideas for tho construction of a science of nature, but, on the coii' 
trary, for the purpose of passing beyond tlie sphere of nature. A complete in¬ 
sight into and comprehension of them would render Theology, Ethics, and, 
through the conjunction of both, Religion, solely dependent ou tho speculative 
faculty of reason. In a systematic representation of those ideas tho abovo- 
mentioned arrangement—the syntheticol otig —would be the most suitable; but 
in the investigation which must necessarily precede it, the analytical, wliich 
reverses this arrangement, would be better adapted to our purpose, as in it we 
should proceed from that which experience immediately presents to us—psy¬ 
chology, to cosmology, and thence to theology. 
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till we arrive at a more advanced stage in our inquiries. In 
this cursory and preliminary view, we have, meanwhile, 
reached our aim. For we have dispelled the ambiguity 
which attached to the transcendental conceptions of reason, 
from their being commonly mixed up with other conceptions 
ill the systems of philosophers, and not properly distin¬ 
guished from the conceptions of the undorstanding; we have 
exposed their origin, and thereby at the same time their de¬ 
terminate number, and presented them in a systematic con¬ 
nection, and have thus marked out and inclosed a definite 
sphere for pure reason. 


TUANSOENDENTAL DTALECTIC—BOOK II 

OF THE DIALECTICAL PROCEDURE OF 
PURE REASON 

It may be said that the object of a merely transcendental 
idea is something of which we have no conception, although 
the idea may be a necessary product of reason according to 
its original laws. For, in fact, a conception of an object 
that is adeipiato to the idea given by reason, is impossible. 
For such an object must be capable of being presented and 
intuited in a possible experience. But we should express 
our meiiniug better, and with less risk of being misunder¬ 
stood, if we said that we can have no knowledge of an 
object, which perfectly corre.sponds to an idea, although 
we may possess a problematical conception thereof. 

Now the transcendental (subjective) reality at least of 
the pure conceptions of reason vests upon the fact that we 
are led to such ideas by a necessary procedure of reason. 
There must therefore be syllogisms which contain no em¬ 
pirical premises, and by means of which we conclude from 
something that we do know, to something of which we do 
not even possess a conception, to wliich we, nevertheless, 
by an unavoidable illusion, ascribe objective reality. Such 
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arguments are, as regards their result, rather to be termed 
sophisms than syllogisms, although indeed, as regards their 
origin, they are very well entitled to the latter name, in¬ 
asmuch as they are not fictions or accidental products of 
reason, but are necessitated by its very nature. They are 
sophisms, not of men, but of pure reason herself, from which 
the wisest cannot free himself. After long labor he may be 
able to guard against the error, but he can never be thor¬ 
oughly rid of the illusion which continually mocks and 
misleads him. 

Of these dialectical arguments there are three kinds, cor¬ 
responding to the number of the ideas, which their conclu¬ 
sions present. In the argument or syllogism of the first 
class, I conclude, from the transcendental conception of the 
subject which contains no manifold, tlie absolute unity of 
the subject itself, of which I cannot in this manner attain 
to a conception. This dialecthml argument I shall call the 
Transcendental Paralogism, d’he second class of sophistical 
arguments is occupied witli the transcendental conception of 
the absolute totality of the series of conditions for a given 
phenomenon, and I conclude, from tlie fact that I have al¬ 
ways a self-contradictory conception of the unconditioned 
synthetical unity of the series upon one side, the truth of 
the opposite unity, of which I have nevertheless no con¬ 
ception. The condition of reason in these dialectical argu¬ 
ments, I shall term the Antinomy of pure reason. Finally, 
acccirding to the third kind of sophistical argument, I con¬ 
clude, from the totality of the conditions of thinking ob¬ 
jects in general, in so far as they can be given, the absolute 
synthetical unity of all conditions of the possibility of things 
in general; that is, from things which 1 do not know in their 
mere transcendental conception, I conclude a being of all 
beings whicli I know .still less by means of a transcendental 
conception, and of wlioso unconditioned necessity I can form 
no conception whatever. This dialectical argument I shall 
call the Ideal of pure reason. 
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TRANSCENDENTAL DIALECTIC-BOOK II 
CHAPTER I 

OF THE I’A RA EO<i IS.MS OF FUKR KUASON 

The logical paralogism consists in the falsity of an argu¬ 
ment in respect of its form, he tlie content what it may. 
But a transcendental paralogism has a transcendental foun¬ 
dation, and concludes falsely, while the form is correct and 
unexceptionable. In this manner the paralogism has its 
foundation in the nature of human reason, and is the parent 
of an unavoidable, though not insoluble, mental illusion. 

Wo now come to a conception, which was not inserted in 
the general list of transcendental conceptions, and yet must 
be reckoned with them, but at the same time without in the 
least altering, or indicating a dcTicicncy in that table. This 
is the conception, or, if the term is preferred, the judgment, 
/ think. But it is readily perceived that this thought is as 
it were the vehicle of all conceptions in general, and conse¬ 
quently of transcendental conceptions also, and that it is 
therefore regarded us a transcendental conception, although 
it can have no peculiar claim to be so ranked, inasmuch as 
its only use is to indicate that all thought is accompanied by 
consciousness. At the same time, pure as this conception 
is from all empirical content (impressions of the senses), it 
enables us to distinguish two diilcrent kinds of objects. 
7, as thinking, am an object of the internal sense, and am 
called soul. That which is an object of the external senses 
is called body. Thus the expression, I, as a thinking being, 
designates the object-matter of psychology, which may be 
called the rational doctrine of the soul, inasmuch as in this 
science I desire to know nothing of the soul but what, in¬ 
dependently of all experience (which determines me in con- 
creto), may be concluded from this conception I, in so far 
as it appears in all thought. 

Now, the rational doctrine of the soul is really an under- 
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taking of this kind. For if the smallest empirical element 
of thought, if any particular perception of my internal state, 
were to be introduced among the grounds of cognition of 
this science, it would not be a rational, but an empirical 
doctrine of the soul. We have thus before us a pretended 
science, raised upon the single proposition, 1 think, whose 
foundation or want of foundation we may very properly, 
and agreeably with the nature of a transcendental philoso¬ 
phy, here examine. It ought not to bo objected that in this 
proposition, which expresses the perception of one’s self, an 
internal experience is asserted, and that consequently the 
rational doctrine of the soul which is founded upon it is not 
pure, but partly founded upon an empirical principle. For 
this internal perception is nothing more than the mere ap¬ 
perception, 1 think, which in fact renders all transcendental 
conceptions possible, in which we say, I think substance, 
cause, etc. For internal experience in general and its pos¬ 
sibility, or perception in general, and its relation to other 
perceptions, unless some particular distinction or determi¬ 
nation thereof is empirically given, cannot be regarded as 
empirical cognition, but as cognition of the empirical, and 
belongs to the investigation of the possibility of every ex¬ 
perience, which is certainly transcendental. The smallest 
object of experience (for example, only pleasure or pain), 
that should be included in the general representation of 
self-consciousness, would immediately change the rational 
into an empirical psychology. 

1 think is therefore the only text of rational psychology, 
from which it must develop its whole system. It is mani¬ 
fest that this thought, when applied to an object (myself), 
can contain nothing but transcendental predicates thereof; 
because the least empirical predicate would destroy the 
purity of the science and its independence of all experience. 

But we shall have to follow here the guidance of the 
categories—only, as in the present case a thing, I, as think¬ 
ing being, is at first given, we shall—not indeed change 
the order of the categories as it stands in the table—but 
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begin at the category of substance, by which a thing in itself 
is represented, and proceed backward through the series. 
The topic of the rational doctrine of the soul, from which 
everything else it may contain must be deduced, is accord¬ 
ingly as follows; 

1 . 

The soul is SUBSTANCK, 

:2. 3. 

As regards the different 
times in which it exists, 

As regards its quality, it is numerically iden- 

it is SIMPLE. ti<'a!, that is USriTY, not 

Plurality. 

-L 

It is in relation to /«>.«/■/-/« objects in space.' 

From these elements originate all the conceptions of pure 
psychology, by combination alone, without the aid of any 
other principle. Thi.s sub.stance, merely as an object of 
the internal seruse, gives tlie conception of Immateriality; 
as simple substance, that of Tnemruplibility; its identity, as 
intellectual substance, gives the conception of Personality; 
all these three together, Spirituality. Its relation to objects 
in space gives us the conception of connection (commercium) 
with bodies. Thus it represents thinking substance as the 
principle of life m matter, that is, as a soul {anima), and as 
the ground of Anirndli/.y; and this, limited and determined 
by the conception of sjiirituality, gives us that of Immortality. 

Now to these conceptions relate four paralogisms of a 
transcendental psychology, which is falsely held to be 
a science of pure reason, touching the nature of our think¬ 
ing being. We can, however, lay at the foundation of this 


' Tlio readoi', who may not so wisily porcoivo tho psychological sonso ot 
these expressions--taken here in their tran.scotiflontal abatraetioii—and cannot 
gue.ss why tlie iatior attribute of the ismil belongs to the category of existence, 
will find tho expressions sufficioiUly explained anti jnstilled in the sequel. I 
have, moreover, to apologize for ilio Latin terms which have been employed, 
instead of their (lerman synonyms, contrary to tho rules of correct writing. 
But I judged it bettor to sacrifice elegance of language to perspicuity of 
exposition. 
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science nothing but the simple and in itself perfectly con¬ 
tentless representation /, which cannot even be called a 
conception, but merely a consciousness which accompanies 
all conceptions. By this I, or He, or It, who or which 
thinks, nothing more is represented than a transcendental 
subject of thought=x, which is cognized only by means of 
the thoughts that are its predicates, and of which, apart 
from these, we cannot form tlic least conception. Hence we 
are obliged to go round this representation in a perpetual 
circle, inasmuch as we must always employ it, in order to 
frame any judgment respecting it. And this inconvenience 
we find it impossible to rid ourselves of, because conscious¬ 
ness in itself is not so much a representation distinguishing 
a particular object, as a form of representation in general, in 
so far as it may be termed cognition; for in and by cogni¬ 
tion alone do I think anything. 

It must, however, appear extraordinary at first sight that 
the condition, under which I think, and which is conse¬ 
quently a property of my subject, should be held to be 
likewise valid for every existence which thinks, and that 
we can presume to base upon a seemingly empirical proposi¬ 
tion a judgment which is apodictic and universal, to wit, 
that everything which thinks is constituted as the voice of 
my consciousness declares it to be, that is, as a self- 
conscious being. The cause of this belief is to be found in 
the fact, that we necessarily attribute to things a priori all 
the properties which constitute conditions under which alone 
we can cogitate them. How I cannot obtain the least repre¬ 
sentation of a thinking being by means of external experi¬ 
ence, but solely through self-consciousness. Such objects 
are consequently nothing more than the transference of this 
consciousness of mine to other things which can only thus 
be represented as thinking beings. Tlic proposition, Ithhilc, 
is, in the present case, understood in a problematical sense, 
not in so far as it contains a perception of an existence (like 
the Cartesian Cogito, ergo sum), but in regard to its mere 
possibility—for the purpose of discovering what properties 
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may be inferred from so simple a proposition and predicated 
of the subject of it. 

If at the foundation of our pure rational cognition of 
thinking beings there lay more than the mere Gogito —if we 
could likewise call in aid observations on the play of our 
thoughts, and the thence derived natural laws of the think¬ 
ing self, there would arise an empirical psychology which 
would be a kind of physiology of the internal sense, and 
might possibly be capable of explaining the phenomena of 
that sense. Hut it could never be available for discovering 
those properties which do not belong to possible experience 
(such as the quality of simplicity), nor could it make any 
apodictic enunciation on the nature i>l’ thinking beings:—it 
would thcre£o>re not be a rational p.sychology. 

Now, as i.he proposition I think (in the problematical 
sense) contains the form of every judgment in general, and 
is the constant accompaniment of all the categories; it is 
manifest, that conclusions are drawn from it only by a 
transcendental employment of the understanding. This use 
of the understanding excludes all empirical elements; and 
we cannot, as .shown above, have any favorable conception 
beforehand of its procedure. Wo shall tlierefore follow with 
a critical eye this jirojiosition through all the predicaments 
of pure psychology; but we shall, for brevity’s sake, allow 
this examination to proceed in an uninteri-upted connection. 

Before entering on this task, however, the following 
general remark may help to <i[uiekon our attention to this 
mode of argument. It is not merely through my thinking 
that I cognizc! an object, but only through my determining 
a given intuition in relation to the unity of consciousness 
in which all thinking consists. It follows that I cognize 
myself, not through my being conscious of myself as think¬ 
ing, l)ut only when I am conscious of the intuition of myself 
as determined, in relation to the function of thought. All 
the modi of self-consciousness in thought are hence not con¬ 
ceptions of objects (conceptions of the understanding—■ 
categories); tiiey are mere logical functions, which do not 
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present to thought an object to be cognized, and cannot there¬ 
fore present my Self as an object. Not the consciousness of 
the determining, but only that of the determinable self, that is, 
of my internal intuition (in so far as the manifold contained 
in it can be connected conformably with the general condition 
of the unity of apperception in thought), is the object. 

1. In all judgments 1 am the determining subject of that 
relation which constitutes a judgment. But that the I which 
thinks, must be considered as in thought always a subject, 
and as a thing which cannot be a predicate to thought, is an 
apodictic and identical proposition. But this proposition 
does not signify that I, as an object, am, for myself, a self- 
suhsistent being or substance. This latter statement—an am¬ 
bitious one—requires to be supported by data which are not 
to be discovered in thought; and arc perhaps (in so far as 
I consider the thinking self merely as such) not to be dis¬ 
covered in the thinking self at all. 

2. That the / or Ego of ap]>orccption, and consequently 
in all thought, is singular or simple, and cannot be resolved 
into a plurality of .subjects, and therefore indicates a logi¬ 
cally simple subject—this is self-evident from the very 
conception of an Ego, and is consequently an analytical 
proposition. But this is not tantamount to declaring that 
the thinking Ego is a sinrple sid)stancc~iov this would be a 
synthetical proposition. The conception of substance al¬ 
ways relates to intuitions, which with me cannot be other 
than sensuous, and which consequently lie completely out 
of the sphere of the understanding and its thought; but to 
this sphere belongs the affirmation that the Ego is simple in 
thought. It would indeed be surprising, if the conception 
of substance, which in other cases requires so much labor to 
distinguish from the other elements presented by intuition— 
so much trouble, too, to discover whether it can be simple 
(as in the case of the parts of matter), should be jjreseiitod 
immediately to me, as if by revelation, in the poorest mental 
representation of all. 

3. The proposition of the identity of my Self amid all 
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the manifold representations of which I am conscious, is 
likewise a proposition lying in the conceptions themselves, 
and is consequently analytical. But this identity of the 
subject, of which I am conscious in all its representations, 
docs not relate to or concern the intuition of the subject, by 
which it is given as an object. This proposition cannot 
therefore enounce the identity of the person, by which is 
understood tlie consciousness of the identity of its own sub¬ 
stance as a thinking being in all change and variation of 
circumstances. To prove this, we sliould require not a mere 
analysis of the proposition, but synthetical judgments based 
upon a given intuition. 

4. I distinguish my own existence, as that of a thinking 
being, from that of other things external to me—among 
which my body also is reckoned. Tins is also an analytical 
proposition, for oLh.er tilings arc exactly those which I think 
as diflei'ent or distingtiished from myself. But whether this 
consciousness of myself is i)os^\hlo. ndthout things external to 
me; and whether therefore 1 can exist merely as a thinking 
being (without lieiiig man)—cannot be known or inferred 
from this ]■roposition. 

Thus w(! have gained nothing as regards the cognition of 
myself as object, by the analysis of the consciousness of my 
Self in thought. The logical exposition of thought in general 
is mistaken for a metaphy.sical determination of the object. 

Our Critique would be an investigation utterly superflu¬ 
ous, if there existed a possibility of proving a priori, that 
all thinking beings are in themselves simple substances, as 
such, therefore, possess the inseparable attribute of person¬ 
ality, and are conscious of their existence apart from and 
unconnected with matter. For we should thus have taken 
a stop beyond the world of sense, and have penetrated into 
the sphere of nmmieria; and in this ease the right could not 
be denied us of extending our knowledge in this sphere, of 
establishing ourselves, and, under a favoring star, appropri¬ 
ating to ourselves possessions in it. For the proposition, 
“Every thinking being, as such, is simple substance,’’ is an 
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a ■priori synthetical proposition; because in the first place 
it goes beyond the conception which is the subject of it, and 
adds to the mere notion of a thinking being the mode of its 
existence, and in the second place annexes a predicate (that 
of simplicity) to the latter conception—a predicate which 
it could not have discovered in the sphere of experience. 
It would follow that a priori synthetical propositions are 
possible and legitimate, not only, as we have maintained, in 
relation to objects of possible experience, and as principles 
of the possibility of tliis experience itself, but are applicable 
to things as things in themselves—an inference which makes 
an end of the whole of this Critique, and obliges us to fall 
back on the old mode of metaphysical procedure. But in¬ 
deed the danger is not so great, if we look a little closer into 
the question. 

There lurks in the procedure of rational psychology a 
paralogism, which is represented in the following syllogism: 

That vdvich cmi/not be cogUalr.d othervnse than as subject, does 
not exist other'ivise lb,an. as subject, mid 'is therefore substance. 

A thinking being, considered merely as such, camiol be cogi¬ 
tated otherwise than as .subject. 

Therefore 'it exists also as such, that 'is, as substance. 

In the major we speak of a being that can be cogitated 
generally and in every relation, coiusequently as it may be 
given in intuition. But in the minor we speak of the same 
being only in so far as it regards itself as subject, relatively 
to thought and the unity of comseiousness, but not in relation 
to intuition, by which it is presented as an object to thought. 
Thus the conclusion is here arrived at by a Sophisma figuroe 
dictionis .' 


* Thought is takou in thn two premises in two totally different senses. In 
tlie major it is considered ;is relatiiiir iind applying to objects in general, conse¬ 
quently to objects of intuition also. In the minor, we niiderstand it as relating 
merely to solf-oonscioiisness. In tins sense, wo do not cogitate an object, but 
merely the relation to the solt'Conseioiisne.ss of the subject, as the form of 
thonglit. lu the former premise wo speak of things which cannot be cogitated 
otlierwise ilian as siil)jocl». In tlie S(!cond, we do not speak of things, but of 
thought (all objects being ab.str.acted), in wliicli tlie Kgo is always the subject 
of consciousness. Houco the conclusion cannot be, “I cannot exist otherwise 
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That this famous argument is a mere paralogism, will be 
plain to any one who will consider the general remark which 
precedes our exposition of the principles of the pure under¬ 
standing, and the section on noumena. For it was there 
proved that the conception of a thing, which can exist per se 
—only as a subject and never as a predicate, possesses no 
objective reality; that is to say, we can never know whether 
there exists any object to correspond to the conception; con¬ 
sequently, the conception is nothing more than a conception, 
and from it we derive no jrroper knowledge. If this concep¬ 
tion is to indicate, by the term suhstance, an object that can 
be given, if it is to become a cognition; we must have at the 
foundation of the cognition a permanent intuition, as the in¬ 
dispensable condition of its objective reality. For through 
intuition alone can an object be given. But in internal in¬ 
tuition there is nothing ])ermanent, for the Ego is but the 
consciousness of my thought. If, then, wo appeal merely 
to thought, we cannot discover the necessary condition of 
the application of the conception of substance — that is, 
of a subject existing per se—to the subject as a thinking 
being. And thus the conception of the simple nature of 
substance, which is connected with the objective reality 
of this conception, is showni to be also invalid, and to bo, in 
fact, nothing more than the logical qualitative unity of self- 
consciousness in thouglit; while we remain perfectly igno¬ 
rant whether the Subject is composite or not. 

Refutation of the Argument of Mendelssohn for the Substan¬ 
tiality or Perniuneiice' of the Soul 
This acute pbilosoj)lier easily perceived the insufficiency 
of the common argument whicli attempts to prove that the 
soul—it being granted that it is a simple being—cannot 

than as Hubjoct”; but only “I can, in cogltaliuj*; iny oxistoiice, employ my blgo 
only as the .subject of tlio judj^mcnl. *’ liut this is an identical pi’oposition, and 
throws no lif^ht on the mode of ruy existence. 

^ There is no plulosophioal term in our laufruuj<o which can express, without 
saying too niucli .»r too litllo, the meaning of Beharrtichkeit. Permanence will 
be siithcient, if Uikou in an absolute, instead of the commonly received relative 

BCllSC.— 
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perish by dissolution or decomposition, lie saw it is not im¬ 
possible for it to cease to be by extinction^ or disappearance.' 
He endeavored to prove in his “Phaido” that the soul cannot 
be annihilated, by showing that a simple being cannot cease 
to exist. Inasmuch as, he said, a simple existence cannot 
diminish, nor gradually lose portions of its being, and thus 
be by degrees reduced to nothing (for it possesses no parts, 
and therefore no multiplicity), between the moment in which 
it is, and the moment in which it is not, no time can be dis¬ 
covered—which is impossible. But this philosopher did 
not consider, that, granting the soul to possess this simple 
nature, which contains no parts external to each other, and 
consequently no extensive quantity, we cannot refuse to it, 
any less than to any other being, intensive quantity, that 
is, a degree of reality in regard to all its faculties, nay, to 
all that constitutes its oxistonco. But this degree of reality 
can become less and less through an infinite series of smaller 
degrees. It follows, therefore, that this supposed substance 
—this thing, the permanence of which is not assured in any 
other way, may, if not by decomposition, by gradual loss 
{remissio) of its powers (consequently by elanguescence, if 
I may employ this expression), be changed into nothing. 
For consciousness itself has always a degree, which may be 
lessened." Consequently the faculty of being conscious may 
be diminished; and so with all other faculties. The perma¬ 
nence of the soul, therefore, as an object of the internal 
sense, remains undemonstrated, nay, even indemonstrable. 

• Verachwinden. 

* Clearness is not, as logicians maintain, the consciousness of a representa¬ 
tion. For a certain degree of consciousiicas, which may not, however, bo suf¬ 
ficient for recollection, is to be met with in many dim reprosontations. For 
without any consciousness at all, we should not be able to recognize any differ¬ 
ence in the obscure representations wo connect; as we really can do with many 
conceptions, such as those of right and ju.-ilico, and those of the musician, who 
strikes at once several notes in improvising a piece of music. But a repreaenta- 
tiovi is clear, in which our consciousness is sullicieut for the consciousness of the 
difl'erence of this representation from others. If we are only conscious that 
there is a difierence, but are not conscious of the difference—that is, what tito 
difference is—the representation must bo termed obscure. There is, conse¬ 
quently, an infinite series of degrees of consciousness down to its entire dis¬ 
appearance. 
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Its permanence in life is evident, per se, inasmuch as the 
thinking being (as man) is to itself, at the same time, an 
object of the external senses. But this does not authorize 
the rational psychologist to affirm, from more conceptions, 
its permanence beyond life.' 

If, now, we take the above propositions—as they must 
be accepted as valid for all thinking beings in the system 
of rational psychology-—in synthetical connection, and pro¬ 
ceed, fnnn the category of relation, with the proposition. 


' Tlioro are some wlio think they have done enough to establish a new pos¬ 
sibility in tho mode of the existence of souls, when they liave shown that there 
is no eontradiclh.in in thoir liypothesis on this subject. Such are those who 
affirm the possibility of thought—of which they have no other knowledge than 
what they clerivt; from its use in connecting empirical intuitions presented in 
this our human life—aftcr this life has ceased. But it is very easy to embar¬ 
rass thtjm by the introduction of countor-possibilitios, which rest upon quite as 
good a fouuiiiilioii, Siicli, for example, is the possibility of the division of a 
simplii mhstance into several snbstoiioos; and conversely, of the coalition of 
Sevoral into one simple substance. For, although divisibility presupposes com¬ 
position, it d'los tiot necessarily rotiuiro a composition of substances, but only of 
the degrees (if the several faculties) of ono and tho same substance. Now we 
can cogitate all tho powers and faculties of tho soul—ovon that of consciousness 
—as diniinishod by oue-half, tho substance still remaiTiing. In tho same way 
we can reprciiont to ourselves without contradictiou this obliterated half as pre¬ 
served, uot ill the soul, but without it; and wo can boliovti that, as in this case 
everytliing tlial is real in the soul, and has a ilcgroc—consequently its entire 
existonce-^has been halved, a particular siibahiuco would arise out of the soul. 
For tho multiplicity, which lias lieeii divided, fonncrly oxisted, but not as a 
miiltiplieity of substances, but of every reality as the quuntiim of e.xistciice ill it; 
and tiic uiiily of substance v/as mcroly a mode of oxisieuco, which by this divis¬ 
ion alone has boon transfornicd into a plurality of snbsistouco. In the same man¬ 
ner several siiiiple substanees might eoalosco into ono, without anything being 
lost except th-i i.iluralily of sulisisUmee, inasinneh as the ono substance would con¬ 
tain tiie degi '0 of reality of all the former .substanees. Perhaps, indeed, the 
Bimplo substiiiices, which ajipear under tho form of matter miglit (not indeed 
by a mi-chan cal or ehoinical iiilliiciicc upon each other, but by an unknown 
influeni’i', of wliicli tlic foniier would be but. tho phenomenal appearance), by 
moans o.l such a d>ina>nwid division of tho parent-.souls, as inUinsivc qnantiiins, 
produce oUior souls, wliile the former repaired tho loss tliiis sustained with new 
matter of tlie saiin, .sort. I am far from allowing any value to such clumoiHs; 
and tlie princiiiles of onr analytic have olonriy proved Miat no oilier tlian an era- 
piirical use of llio categories-—tlial of snbslauco, for example—is possible. But if 
tho raUoiiuiisl. is bold enough lo coustruct, on tho more aulliority of tho faculty 
of thought —V, ilhont any intuition, whereby an object is given—a solf-subaistout 
being, merely beca mo ttie unity of appercoption iu lliought cannot allow him to 
believo it a composite being, instead of declaring, as he oiiglit to do, that he is 
unable to explain t.'ie possibility of a tliinking nature; what ought lo hinder the 
materialist, v itli a.s comploto an independence of exporionce, to employ the prin¬ 
ciple of tho rationalist in a directly opposite manner—still preserving the formal 
unity required by his oppoueiit? 
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“All thinking beings are, as such, substances,” backward 
through the series, till the circle is completed; we come at 
last to their existence, of which, in this system of rational 
psychology, substances are held to be conscious, indepen¬ 
dently of external things; nay, it is asserted that, in relation 
to the permanence which is a necessary characteristic of sub¬ 
stance, they can of themselves determine external things. 
It follows that Idealism —at least problematical Idealism, is 
perfectly unavoidable in this rationalistic system. And, if 
the existence of outward things is not held to be requisite 
to the determination of the existence of a substance in time, 
the existence of these outward things at all is a gratuitous 
assumption which remains witliout the possibility of a proof. 

But if we proceed analytically —the “I think” as a propo¬ 
sition containing in itself an existence as given, consequently 
modality being the principle—and dissect this proposition, 
in order to ascertain its content, and discover whether and 
how this Ego determines its existence in time and space 
without the aid of anything external; the propositions of 
rationalistic psychology would not begin with the concep¬ 
tion of a thinking being, l)ut with a reality, and the proper¬ 
ties of a thinking being in general would be deduced from 
the mode in which this reality is cogitated, after everything 
empirical had been abstracted; as is shown in the following 
table: 

1 

1 ih.ink, 

2 3 

as Subject^ as simple. Subject, 

4 

as identical /Subject, 
in every state of my thought. 

Now, inasmuch as it is not determined in this second 
proposition, whether I can exist and be cogitated only as 
subject, and not also as a predicate of another being, the 
conception of a subject is here taken in a merely logical 
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sense; and it remains undetermined, whether substance is 
to be cogitated under the conception or not. But in the 
third proposition, the absolute unity of apperception—the 
simple Mgo in the representation to which all connection 
and separation, which constitute thought, relate, is of itself 
important; even although it presents us with no information 
about the constitution or subsistence of the subject. Apper¬ 
ception is something real, and the simplicity of its nature is 
given in the very fact of its possibility. Now in space there 
is nothing real that is at the same time simple; for points, 
which are the only simple things in s})aRO, are merely limits, 
but not constituent parts of space, hhom this follows the 
impossibility of a deiinitioii on the basis of materialism of 
the constitution of my Ego as a merely thinking subject. 
But, because my exi.stence is considered in the first pro})o- 
sition as given, for it does not mean, “Every thinking being 
exists” (for this would be predicating of them absolute neces¬ 
sity), but only, “/ exist thinking”; the proposition is quite 
empirical, and contains the detcnninability of my existence 
merely in relation to my representations in time. But as I 
require for this purpo.se sometiiiug that is permanent, such 
as is not given in internal intuition; the mode of my exist¬ 
ence, whether as substance or as accident, cannot be deter¬ 
mined by means of this simple self-consciousness. Thus, if 
materialism is inadequate to explain the mode in which 1 
exist, spiritualism is likewi.se as insufficient; and the con¬ 
clusion is, that we are utterly unable to attain to any knowl¬ 
edge of the constitution of the soul, in .so far as relates to the 
possibility of its existence apart from external objects. 

And, indeed, how should it be possible, merely by the 
aid of the unity of consciousness—which we cognize only 
for the reason that it is indispensable to the possibility of 
experience—to pass the bounds of experience (our exist¬ 
ence in this life); and to extend our cognition to the nature 
of all thinking beings by means of the empirical—but in 
relation to every sort of intuition, perfectly undetermined 
—proposition, “I think” ? 
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There does not then exist any rational psychology as a 
doctrine furnishing any addition to our knowledge of our¬ 
selves. It is nothing more than a discipline^ which sets im¬ 
passable limits to speculative reason in this region of thought, 
to prevent it, on the one hand, from throwing itself into the 
arms of a soulless materialism, and, on the other, from losing 
itself in the mazes of a baseless spiritualism. It teache.s us 
to consider this refusal of our reason to give any satisfactory 
answer to questions which reach beyond the limits of this 
our human life, as a hint to abandon fruitless speculation; 
and to direct, to a practical use, our knowledge of ourselves 
—which, although applicable only to objects of experience, 
receives its principles from a higher source, and regulates its 
procedure as if our de.stiny reached far beyond the bounda¬ 
ries of experience and life. 

From all this it is evident that rational psychology has 
its origin in a mere misunderstanding. The unity of con¬ 
sciousness, which lies at the basis of the categories, is 
considered to be an intuition of the subject as an object; 
and the category of substance is applied to the intuition. 
But this unity is nothing more than the unity in thought^ by 
which no object is given; to which therefore the category 
of substance—which always presupposes a given intuition 
—cannot be applied. Consequently, the subject cannot be 
cognized. The subject of the categories cannot, therefore, 
for the very reason that it cogitates these, frame any con¬ 
ception of itself as an object of the categories; for, to cogi¬ 
tate these, it must lay at the foundation its own pure self- 
consciousness—the very thing that it wishes to explain and 
describe. In like manner, the subject, in which the repre¬ 
sentation. of time has its basis, cannot determine, for this 
very reason, its own existence in time. Now, if the latter 
is impossible, the former, as an attempt to determine itself 
by means of the categories as a thinking being in general, 
is no less so.' 


' Tho “I think” is, as has been already stated, an empirical proposition, and 
contains the proposition, “I exist.” But I cannot say “Everything, which 
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Thus, then, appears the vanity of the hope of establish¬ 
ing a cognition which is to extend its rule beyond the limits 
of experience—a cognition which is one of the highest inter¬ 
ests of humanity; and thus is proved the futility of the at¬ 
tempt of speculative philosophy in this region of thought. 
But, in this interest of thought, the severity of criticism has 
rendered to reason a not unimportant service, by the demon¬ 
stration of the impossibility of making any dogmatical af¬ 
firmation concerning an object of exjmrience beyond the 
boundaries of experience. She lias thus fortified reason 
against all affirmations of the contrary. Now, this can be 
accomplished in only two ways. Either our proposition 
must be proved apodictically; or, if this is unsuccessful, 
the sources of this inability must be sought for, and if the.se 
are discovered to exist in the natural and necessary limita¬ 
tion of our reason, our opponents must submit to the same 
law of renunciation, and refrain from advancing claims to 
dogmatic assertion, 

But tlie right, say rather the necessity to admit a future 


thinks, exists”; tor in this case tlie property ot tlionght would oonstitnto all 
boii>p!S possessinp: it, rioeessary behi,i{s. Honce iny oxistonce cannot be consid- 
erod as an inferoneo from the proposition, “I think,” aa Des Cartes maintained 
—liecaiiso in lliis case the major premi.so, ‘‘Kvorything, which thinks, exists,” 
must precede—but, the two propositions are identical, Tho proposition, “I 
think,” expreasen an undetermined empirical intuition, that is, perception* 
(proving consequently that aonaalion, which innsl belong to sensibility, lies at 
the foundation of this pcopositiou); but it precedes experience, whose province 
it is to deteriniao an object of perception by means of tho categories in relation 
to time; and existence in tliis proposition is not a category, as it does not apply 
to an undetermined given object, but only to one of which wo have a conception, 
and about which ive wish to know whether it does or does not exist, out of, and 
apart from tiiis conception. An undolorminod perception signifles here merely 
something real that has been given, only, however, to thouglit in general—^but 
not as a phenomenon, nor as a thing in itself (noumonon), but only a.s soraothing 
lhat really exists, and is designated as such in the proposition, “I think.” For 
it must be remarked that, when J call tho proposition, “I think,” an empirical 
rroposition, I do not tliereby mean tliat the Ego in iho proposition is an empir- 
cal representation; on tho contrary, it is purely intellectual, because it belongs 
;o thought in general. But without some empirical representation, which pre- 
lents to the mind material for thought, tlio mental act, ‘‘I ihirik,” would not 
ake place; and the enijiirical is only the condition of the application or employ- 
nent of the pure intellectual faculty. 


t See page 291.—IV. 
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life, upon principles of the practical conjoined with the 
speculative use of reason, has lost nothing by this renuncia¬ 
tion; for the merely speculative proof has never had any 
influence upon the common reason of men. It stands upon 
the point of a hair, so that even the schools have been able 
to preserve it from falling only by incessantly discussing it 
and spinning it like a top; and even in their eyes it has 
never been able to present any safe foundation for the erec¬ 
tion of a theory. The proofs which have been current 
among men, preserve their value undiminished; nay, rather 
gain in clearness and unsophisticated power, by the rejec¬ 
tion of the dogmatical assumptions of speculative reason. 
For reason is thus confined within her own peculiar province 
—the arrangement of ends or aims, which is at the same 
time the arrangement of nature; and, as a practical faculty, 
without limiting itself to the latter, it is justified in extend¬ 
ing the former, and with it our own existence, beyond the 
boundaries of experience and life. If we turn our attention 
to the analogy of the nature of living beings in this world, 
in the consideration of which reason is obliged to accept as a 
principle, that no organ, no faculty, no appetite is useless, 
and that nothing is suj)erfluous, nothing disproportionate to 
its use, nothing unsuitcd to its end; but that, on the con¬ 
trary, everything is perfectly conformed to its destination 
in life—we shall find that man, who alone is the final end 
and aim of this order, is still the only animal that seems to 
be excepted from it. For his natural gifts, not merely as 
regards the talents and motives that may incite him to em¬ 
ploy them, but especially the moral law in him, stretch 
so far beyond all mere earthly utility and advantage, that 
he feels himself bound to prize the more consciousness of 
probity, apart from all advantageous consequenees—even 
the shadowy gift of posthumous fame—above everything; 
and he is conscious of an inward call to constitute himself, 
by his conduct in this world—without regard to mere sub¬ 
lunary interests—the citizen of a better. This mighty, irre¬ 
sistible proof—accompanied by an ever-increasing knowledge 
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of the conformability to a purpose in everything we see 
around ua, by the conviction of the boundless immensity 
of creation, by the conscionsneas of a certain illimitableness 
in the possible extension of our knowledge, and by a desire 
commensurate therewith—remains to humanity, oven after 
the theoretic al cognition of ourselves has failed to establish 
the necessit} of an existence after death. 

Gonclusion of Um iSoluiioii of the Psychological Paralogism 

The dialectical illusion in rational ]>syeliology arises from 
our confouniling an idea of reason (of a pure intelligence) 
with the coiiception—in every respect undetcn'tnincd—of a 
thinking being in general. I cogitate myself in behalf of 
a possible experience, at the same time making abstraction 
of all actual cx])ericnce; and infisr therefrom that I can be 
conscious of my.self apart from experience and its emjdrical 
conditions. I consequently confound the possible abstrac¬ 
tion of my empirically determined existence with the sup¬ 
posed consciousness of a possible se 2 >arate existence of my 
thinking self; and I believe that I cognize what is substan¬ 
tial in myself as a transcendental subject, when I have noth¬ 
ing more in thought than the unity of consciousness, which 
lies at the basis of all determination of cognition. 

The task cd explaining the community of the soul with 
the body does not properly belong to the psychology of 
which we are here speaking; because it proposes to prove 
the personality of the soul apart from this communion (after 
death), and is therefore transcendent in the proper sense of 
the word, although occupying itself with an object of experi¬ 
ence—only in so far, however, as it ceases to be an object 
of experience. But a sufficient answer may be found to the 
question in our system. The difficulty which lies in the exe¬ 
cution of this task consists, as is well known, in the presup¬ 
posed heterogeneity of the object of the internal sense (the 
soul) and the objects of the external senses; inasmuch as 
the formal condition of the intuition of the one is time, and 
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of that of the other space also. But if we consider that both 
kinds of objects do not differ internally, but only in so far 
as the one appears externally to the otlicr—consequently, 
that what lies at the basis of phenomena, as a thing in itself, 
may not be heterogeneous; this difficulty disappears. Tiiere 
then remains no other difficulty than is to bo found in tlio 
question—how a community of substances is possible; a 
question which lies out of the region of psychology, atid 
which the reader, after what in our Analytic has been said 
of primitive forces and faculties, mm 11 easily judge to be also 
beyond the region of human cognition. 

GkJS'EHjM. liEMAliK 

On the Transition from Hational Psychology to Cosmology 

The proposition “1 think,” or, “I exist thinking,” is 
an empirical proposition. But such a proposition must be 
based on empirical intuition, and the object cogitated as a 
phenomenon; and thus our theory appoai'vS to maintain that 
the soul, even in thought, is merely a })henomenoii; and 
in this way our consciousness itself, in fact, abuts upon 
nothing. 

Thought, per se, is merely the purely spontaneous logical 
function which operate.s to connect the manifold of a possi¬ 
ble intuition; and it does not represent the subject of con¬ 
sciousness as a phenomenon—for this reason alone, that it 
pays no attention to the question whether the mode of 
intuiting it is sensuous or intellectual. I therefore do not 
represent myself in thought either as I am, or as I appear 
to myself; I merely cogitate myself as an object in general, 
of the mode of intuiting which I make abstraction. When 
I represent myself as the subject of thought, or as the ground 
of thought, these modes of representation are not related to 
the categories of substance or of cause; for these are func¬ 
tions of thought applicable only to our sensuous intuition. 
The application of these categories to the Ego would, how¬ 
ever, be necessary, if 1 wished to make myself an object of 
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knowledge. But I wish to be conscious of myself only as 
thinking; in what mode my Self is given in intuition, I 
do not consider, and it may be that I, who think, am a phe¬ 
nomenon—although not in so far as 1 am a thinking being; 
but in the consciousness of myself in mere thought I am 
a being, though this consciousness does not present to me 
any property of this being as material for thought. 

But the proposition “I think,” in so far as it declares, 
‘‘/exist thinking,” is not the mere representation of a logi¬ 
cal function. It determines the subject (which is in this 
case an object also) in relation to existence; and it cannot 
be given without the aid of the internal sense, whose intui¬ 
tion presents to us an object, not as a thing in itself, but 
always as a phenomenon. In this proposition there is there¬ 
fore something more to l>e found tlian tlie mere spontaneity 
of thought; there is also the receptivity of intuition, that is, 
my thought of myself applied to the empirical intuition 
of raysell. Now, in this intuition the thinking self must 
seek the conditions of the employment of its logical func¬ 
tions as categories of substance, cause, and so forth; not 
merely for the purpose of distinguishing itself as an object 
in itself by means of the representation /, but also for the 
purpose of determining the jiunh; of its existence, that is, of 
cognizing itself as noumcnon. But this is impossible, for 
the internal cmpiricid intuition is sensuous, and presents us 
with nothing but phenomenal data, wliich do not assist the 
object of pure consciousness in ite attempt to cognize itself 
as a separate existence, but are useful only as contributions 
to experience. 

But, kd it be granted that we could discover, not in 
experience, but in cei'tain firmly-ostablishod a priori Jaws 
of the use of pure reason—laws relating to our existence, 
authority to consider ourselves as legislating a -priori in 
relation to our own existence and as determining this exist¬ 
ence; we should, on this supposition, find ourselves pos¬ 
sessed of a spontaneity, by which our actual existence 
■would be determinable, without the aid of the conditions 
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of empirical intuition. We should also become aware, that 
in the consciousness of our existence there was an a priori 
content, which would serve to determine our own existence 
—an existence only sensuously determinable—relatively, 
however, to a certain internal faculty in relation to an 
intelligible world. 

But this would not give the least help to the attempts of 
rational psychology. For this wonderful faculty, which the 
consciousness of the moral law in me reveals, would present 
me with a principle of the determination of my own exist¬ 
ence which is purely intellectual—but by what predicates ? 
By none other than those which arc given in sensuous intui¬ 
tion. Thus I should fmd myself in the same position in 
national psychology which 1 formerly occupied, that is to 
say, I should find myself still in need of sensuous intuitions, 
in order to give significance to iny conceptions of substance 
and cause, by means of which alone 1 can possess a knowl¬ 
edge of myself: but these intuitions can never raise me 
above the sphere of experience. I should be justified, how¬ 
ever, in applying tlicso conceptions, in regard to their prac¬ 
tical use, which is always directed to objects of experience— 
ill conformity with their analogical significance when em¬ 
ployed theoretically—to freedom and its subject." At the 
same time, I should understand by them merely the logical 
functions of subject and predicate, of principle and conse¬ 
quence, in conformity with wliich all actions are so deter¬ 
mined, that they are capable of being explained along with 
the laws of nature, conformably to the categories of sub¬ 
stance and cause, altliougli they originate from a very 
different principle. We have made the.se observations for 
the purpose of guarding against misunderstanding, to which 
tlie doctrine of our intuition of self as a phenomenon is 
exposed. We shall have occasion to perceive their utility 
in the .sequel. 


The Kgo.— Tr. 
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TEANSCENDENTAL DIALECTIC—BOOK II 
CHAPTER II 

THE ANTINOMY OF I’URE REASON 

We showed in the introduction to this part of our work, 
that all tranacendontal illusion of pare reason arose from 
dialectical arpmrnents, the schenia of whicli logic gives us in 
its three formal species of syllogisms—just as the categories 
find their logical schema in the four functions of all judg¬ 
ments. Tlie llrst kind of these sophistical arguments related 
to the unconditioned unity of the subjective conditions of all 
representations in general (of the subject or soul), in cor¬ 
respondence with the categorical syllogisms, the major of 
which, as the principle, enounces the relation of a predicate 
to a subject. The second kind of dialectical argument will 
therefore be concerned, following the analogy with hypo¬ 
thetical syllogisms, with the unconditioned unity of the 
objective conditions in the phenomenon; and, in this way, 
the theme of the third kind to be treated of in the following 
chajiter, will be the unconditioned unity of the objective 
conditions of the possibility of objects in general. 

But it is worthy of remark, that the transcendental 
paralogism produced in the mind only a one-sided illusion, 
in regard to the idea of the subject of our thought; and the 
conceptions of reason gave no ground to maintain the con¬ 
trary proposition. The advantage is completely on the side 
of Pneumatism; although this theory itself passes into 
naught, in the crucible of pure reason. 

Very different is the case, when we apply reason to the 
objective synthesis of phenomena. Ilcre, certainly, reason 
establishes, with much plausibility, its principle of uncon¬ 
ditioned unity; but it very soon falls into such contradic¬ 
tions, that it is compelled, in relation to cosmology, to 
renounce its pretensions. 
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For here a new phenomenon of human reason meets us— 
a perfectly natural antithetic, which does not require to be 
sought for by subtle sophistry, but into which reason of 
itself unavoidably falls. It is thereby preserved, to be sure, 
from the slumber of a fancied conviction—which a merely 
one-sided illusion produces; but it is at the same time com¬ 
pelled, either, on the one hand, to abandon itself to a de- 
S])airing scepticism, or, on the other, to assume a dogmatical 
confidence and obstinate persistence in certain assertions, 
without granting a fair hearing to the other side of the ques¬ 
tion. Either is the death of a sound philosophy, although 
the former might perhaps deserve the title of the Euthanasia 
of pure reason. 

Before entering this region of discord and confusion, 
which the conflict of the laws of pure reason (antinomy) 
produces, we shall present the reader with some considera¬ 
tions, in explanation and justification of the method we 
intend to follow in our treatment of this subject. I term all 
transcendental ideas, in so far as they relate to the absolute 
totality in the synthesis of phenomena, cosmical conceptions; 
partly on account of this unconditioned totality, on which 
the conception of the world-whole is based—a conception 
wliioh is itself an idea—partly because they relate solely to 
the synthesis of phenomena—^the empirical synthesis; while, 
on the other hand, the absolute totality in the synthesis of the 
conditions of all possible things gives rise to an ideal of pure 
reason, which is quite distinct from the cosmical conception, 
although it stands in relation with it. Hence, as the paralo¬ 
gisms of pure reason laid the foundation for a dialectical 
psychology, the antinomy of pure reason will present us 
with the transcendental principles of a pretended pure 
(rational) cosmology—not, however, to declare it valid and 
to appropriate it, but—as the very term of a conflict of reason 
sufficiently indicates, to present it as an idea which cannot 
be reconciled with phenomena and experience. 
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THE ANTINOMY OF PURE REASON 

Section First 
System of Cosmoloyical Ideas 

That we may be able to enumerate with systematic pre¬ 
cision thes(; ideas according to a principle, we must remark, 
in the first place, that it is from the understanding alone that 
pure and transcendental conceptions take their origin; that 
the reason does not properly give birth to any conception, 
but only frees the conception of the understanding from the 
unavoidable limitation of a possible experience, and thus 
endeavors to raise it above the empirical, though it must 
still be in connection with it. This happens from the fact, 
that for a given conditioned, reason demands absolute total¬ 
ity on the side of tlie conditions (to which the understand¬ 
ing submits all phenomena), and thus makes of the category 
a trauacendental idea. This it does that it may be able to 
give absolute completeness to the empirical synthesis, by 
continuing it to the unconditioned (which is not to be found 
in experience, but only in the idea). Reason requires this 
according to the principle. If the conditioned is given, the 
whole of th.e conditions, and consequently the absolutely uncon- 
ditioned, is also given, whereby alone the former was possible. 
First, then, the transcendental ideas are properly nothing 
but categories elevated to the unconditioned; and they may 
be arrangiid in a table according to the titles of the latter. 
But, secondly, all the categories are not available for this 
purpose, but only those in which the synthesis constitutes a 
series—of eondition.s subordinated to, not co-ordinated with, 
each other. Absolute totality is required of reason only in 
so far as concerns the ascending series of the conditions of a 
conditioned; not, consequently, when the question relates 
to the descending series of consequences, or to the aggre¬ 
gate of the co-ordinated conditions of these consequences. 
For, in relation to a given conditioned, conditions are pre- 
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supposed and considered to be given along with it. On tlie 
other hand, as the consequences do not render possible their 
conditions, but rather presuppose them—in the considera¬ 
tion of the ]m)cession of consequences (or in the descent 
from the given condition to the conditioned), we may be 
quite unconcerned whether the .series ceases or not; and 
their totality is not a neces.sary demand of reason. 

Thus we cogitate—an<l nece.ssarily—a given time com¬ 
pletely elapsed up to a given moment, although that time is 
not determinable by us. But as regards time future, which 
is not the condition of arriving at the present, in order to 
conceive it; it is quite indifferent whether we consider 
future time as ceasing at some point, or as prolonging itself 
to infinity. Take, for example, the serie.s m, n, o, in which 
11 is given as conditioned in relation to to, but at the same 
time as the condition of o, and let the series proceed upward 
from the conditioned n to in [I, k, i, etc.), and also down¬ 
ward from the condition n to the conditioned o (p, q, r, 
etc.)—I must presuppose the former series, to be able to 
consider n as given, and n is according to reason (the totality 
of conditions) possible only by means of that series. But 
its possibility does not rest on the following series o, p, q, r, 
which for this reason cannot be regarded as given, but only 
as capable of being given {dahilis). 

I shall term the synthesis of the series on the side of the 
conditions—from that nearest to the given phenomenon up 
to the more remote^— regressive; that which proceeds on the 
side of the conditioned, from the immediate consequence to 
the more remote, I shall call the progressive synthesis. The 
former proceeds in antecedentia, the latter in consequentia. 
The cosmological ideas are therefore occupied with the 
totality of the regressive synthesis, and proceed in ante¬ 
cedentia, not in consequentia. When the latter takes place, it 
is an arbitrary and not a necessary problem of pure reason; 
for we require, for the complete understanding of what is 
given in a phenomenon, not the consequences which suc¬ 
ceed, but the grounds or principles which precede. 
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In order to construct the table of ideas in correspondence 
with the table of categories, we take first the two primitive 
quanta of all our intuition, time and space. Time is in itself 
a series (and the formal condition of all series), and hence, 
in relation to a given present, we must distinguish a priori in 
it the antecedentia as conditions (time past) from the coii- 
sequentia (time future). Consequently, the transcendental 
idea of the absolute totality of the series of the condi¬ 
tions of a given conditioned, relates merely to all past time. 
According to the idea of reason, the whole past time, as the 
condition of the given moment, is necessarily cogitated as 
given. Hut as regards space, there exists in it no distinc¬ 
tion between progr-osstis and regressus; for it is an aggregate 
and not a series—its parts existing together at the same 
time. I can consider a given point of time in relation to 
past time only as conditioned, because this given moment 
comes into existence only through the past time—or rather 
through the passing of the preceding time. But as the parts 
of space are not subordinated, but co-ordinated to each 
other, one part cannot be the condition of the possibility 
of the other; and space is not in itself, like time, a series. 
But the sy 7 ithesis of the manifold parts of space—(the syn¬ 
thesis whereby we apprehend space)—i.s nevertheless suc¬ 
cessive; it takes place, therefore, in time, and contains a 
series. And as in this series of aggregated spaces (for ex¬ 
ample, the feet in a rood), beginning with a given portion of 
space, those which continue to be annexed form the condi¬ 
tion of the li>nits of the former—tlie measurement of a space 
must also be regarded as a synthesis of the series of the 
conditions of a given conditioned. It differs, however, in 
this respect from that of time, that the side of the condi¬ 
tioned is not in itself distinguishable from the side of the 
condition; and, consequently, regreesus and progressus in 
space seem to be identical. But, inasmuch as one part of 
space is not given, but only limited, by and through another, 
we must also consider evejy limited space as conditioned, in 
so far as it presupposes some other space as the condition of 
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its limitation, and so on. As regards limitation, therefore, 
our procedure in space is also a regressus, and the transcen¬ 
dental idea of the absolute totality of the synthesis in a 
series of conditions applies to space also; and I am entitled 
to demand the absolute totality of the phenomenal synthesis 
in space as well as in time. Whether my demand can be 
satisfied, is a question to be answered in the sequel. 

Secondly, the real in space—that is, matter, is conditioned. 
Its internal conditions are its parts, and the parts of parts its 
remote conditions; so tliat in this case we find a regressive 
synthesis, the absolute totality of which is a demand of 
reason. But this cannot be obtained otherwise than by a 
complete division of parts, whereby the real in matter be¬ 
comes either nothing or that wliieb is not matter, that is to 
say, the simple.' Consequently wc find here also a series 
of conditions and a progress to the unconditioned. 

Thirdly, as regards the categories of a real relation be¬ 
tween phenomena, the category of substance and its accidents 
is not suitable for the formation of a transcendental idea; 
that is to say, reason has no ground, in regard to it, to pro¬ 
ceed regressively with conditions. For accidents (in so far 
as they inliere in a substance) are co-ordinated with each 
other, and do not constitute a series. And, in relation to 
substance, they are not properly subordinated to it, but are 
the mode of existence of the substance itself. The concep¬ 
tion of the substantial might nevertheless seem to be an idea 
of the transcendental reason. But, as this signifies nothing 
more than the conception of an object in general, which 
subsists in so far as we cogitate in it merely a transcendental 
subject without any predicates; and as the question here is 
of an unconditioned in the series of phenomena—it is clear 
that the substantial can form no member thereof. The same 
holds good of substances in community, which are mere 
aggregates, and do not form a series. For they are not sub¬ 
ordinated to each other as conditions of the possibility of 


’ Daa Einfache. 
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:;ach other; wlueli, liowever, lUcay l)e idlirmed of spaces, the 
limits of whiiih lire never detcrriiined in themselves, but 
always by some other space. It is, therefore, only in the 
category of causality that wo can find a series of causes to 
a given effect, and in which we ascend from the latter, 
as the conditioned, to tlie former as the conditions, and thus 
answer the (puestiou of reason. 

Fourthly, the conceptions of I\\&}wssihle, the actual, and the 
necessary do not conduct us to any series—excepting only in 
so far as tlie contingent in existence must always be regarded 
as conditioned, and as indicating, according to a law of the 
understanding, a condition, under which it is necessary 
to rise to a Idgher, till, in the totality of the series, reason 
arrives at unconditioned necessity. 

There are, accordingly, only four cosmological ideas, 
corresponding with tlie four titles of the categories. For we 
can select only such as necessarily furnish us with a series 
in the synthe.His of the manifold. 

1 

The ahsolute (hmpleieness 
of (he 

Composition 

of the tjive.n totality of all j^henomena. 



The absolute Comjdetenesg The absohite (Jomjtleteness 

of the of the 

Division Okioination 

of a given totality of a pheoiomenon. 

in a phenomenon. 

4 

Th,e absolute Completeness 
of the DePKNDENCE of the EXISTENCE 
of what is changeable in a jihenomcnon. 

We must here remark, in the first place, that the idea 
of absolute totality relates to nothing hut the exposition of 
phenomena, and therefore not to the pure conception of a 
totality of things. Phenomena are here, therefore, regarded 
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as given, and reason requires the absolute completeness of 
the conditions of their jiossibility, in so far as these condi¬ 
tions constitute a series—'Consequently an absolutely (that 
is, in every respect) complete synthesis, whereby a phe- 
nornenon can be explained according to the laws of the 
understanding. 

Secondly, it is properly the unconditioned alone that 
reason seeks in this serially and regressively conducted syn¬ 
thesis of conditions. It wishes, to speak in another way, 
to attain to completeness in the series of premises, so as to 
render it unnecessary to presuppose others. This uncondi¬ 
tioned is always contained in the absolute totality of the series, 
when we endeavor to form a repre.sentation of it in thought. 
But this absolutely complete synthesis is itself but an idea; 
for it is impossible, at least beforehand, to know whether 
any such synthesis is possible in the case of phenomena. 
When we rejiresent all existence in thought by means of 
pure conception.s of tlie understanding, without any condi¬ 
tions of son.suous intuition, we tiiay say with justice that 
for a given coiiditionod the whole series of conditions sub¬ 
ordinated to eacli other is also given; for the former is only 
given through the latter. But vvo find in the case of phe¬ 
nomena a jtarticular limitation of the mode in which condi¬ 
tions are given, that is, through the successive synthesis of 
the manifold of intuition, which must be complete in the 
regress. Now whether this completeness is sensuously pos¬ 
sible, is a problem. But the idea of it lies in the reason—be 
it possible or impossible to connect with the idea adequate 
empirical conceptions. Therefore, as in the absolute totality 
of the regressive synthe,sis of the manifold in a phenomenon 
(following the guidance of the categories, which represent it 
as a series of conditions to a given conditioned) the uncon¬ 
ditioned is necessarily contained—it being still left unascer¬ 
tained whether and how this totality exists; reason sets out 
from the idea of totality, although its proper and final aim is 
the unconditioned —of the whole series, or of a part thereof. 

This unconditioned may be cogitated—'either as existing 
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only in the entire series, all the members of which therefore 
would be without exception conditioned and only the totality 
absolutely unconditioned—and in this case the regressus is 
called inhnite; or the absolutely unconditioned is only a part 
of the series, to which the other members are subordinated, 
but which is not itself submitted to any other condition.* 
In the former case the series is a parte priori unlimited 
(without beginning), that is, infinite, and nevertheless com¬ 
pletely given. But the regress in it is never completed, and 
can only be called potentially infinite. In the second case 
there exists a first in the series. This first is called, in rela¬ 
tion to past time, the heginning of the world; in relation to 
space, the limit of the world; in relation to the parts of a 
given limited whole, the simple; in relation to causes, abso¬ 
lute spontaneity (liberty); and in relation to the existence 
of changeable things, absolute physical necessity. 

Wc possess two exjiressions, vjorld and nature., which are 
generally interchanged. The first denotes the mathematical 
total of all phenomena and the totality of their synthesis—in 
its progress by means of composition, as well as by division. 
And the world is termed nature,’ when it is regarded as a 
dynamical whole—when our attention is not directed to the 
aggregation in space and time, for the purpose of cogitating 
it as a quantity, but to the unity in the existence of phenom¬ 
ena. In this case the condition of that which happens is 
called a cause; the unconditioned causality of the cause 


' The absolute totality ol the series of coiuiiiioiis to a given conditioned is 
always unconditioned: because beyond it there cxi.st no other conditions, on 
which it nughl depend. But the absolute totality of such a series is only 
an idea, or rather a probloniaiical couccptioii, the possibility of which must bo 
investigated—parlicularly in relation to the niodo in which the uneondilionod, 
as the traiiacendenlal idea which is tlie real subject of inquiry, may bo con¬ 
tained therein. 

Nature, understood adjexHve (^/ormaliter), .signilloa the complex of the de¬ 
terminations of a thing, cotinected according to an inlorual principle of causality. 
On the other hand, ^ve understand by mature, suhstimlive (makriaUter), the 
sum-total of phenomena, in so far as they, hy virtue of an internal principle of 
causality, are connected with each other througliont. In the former sense we 
speak of the uatt.re of liquid matter, of tire, etc., and employ the world only 
adjective; while, if speaking of the objects of nature, wo have in our minds the 
idea of a subsisting whole. 
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in a phenomenon is termed liberty; the conditioned cause 
is called in a more limited sense a natural cause. The 
conditioned in existence is termed contingent, and the 
unconditioned necessary. The unconditioned necessity of 
phenomena may be called natural necessity. 

The ideas which we arc at present engaged in discussing 
I have called cosmological ideas; partly because by the term 
world is understood the entire content of all phenomena, and 
our ideas are directed solely to the unconditioned among 
phenomena; partly also, because world, in the transcen¬ 
dental sense, signifies the absolute totality of the content 
of existing things, and we are directing our attention only 
to the completeness of the synthesis—although, properly, 
only in regression. In regard to the fact that these ideas 
are all transcendent, and, although they do not transcend 
phenomena as regards their mode, but are concerned solely 
with the world of sense (and not with noumena), neverthe¬ 
less carry their synthesis to a degree far above all possible 
experience—it still seems to me that we can, with perfect 
propriety, designate tliem cosrnical conceptioyis. As regards 
the distinction between the mathematically and the dynami¬ 
cally unconditioned which is the aim of the regression of 
the synthesis, I should call the two former, in a more 
limited signification, cosrnical conceptions, the remaining 
two transcendent physical conceptions. Tins distinction does 
not at present seem to be of particular importance, but we 
shall afterward find it to bo of some value. 

THE ANTINOMY OF PURE REASON 
Skc'jmon Second 
Antithetic of Pure Reason 

Thetic is the term applied to every collection of dog¬ 
matical propositions. By antithetic I do not understand 
dogmatical assertions of the opposite, but the self-contradic¬ 
tion of seemingly dogmatical cognitions {thesis cum antithesi), 
in none of which we can discover any decided superiority. 
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Antithetic is not tlierefore occuj)ied with one-sided state¬ 
ments, but is engaged in considering the contradictory na¬ 
ture of the general cognitions of reason, and its causes. 
Transcendental antithetic is an investigation into the anti¬ 
nomy of pure I'eason, its causes and result. If we employ 
our reason not merely in the application of the principles of 
the understanding to objects of experience, but venture with 
it beyond these boundaries, there arise certain sophistical 
propositions or theorems. Tliese a.ssertions have the fol¬ 
lowing pe<3uliarities: They can find noitlier confirmation 
nor confutation in ex|)ericuce; and each is in itself not 
only self-consistent, but possesses conditions of its neces¬ 
sity in the very nature of reason—only tliat, unluckily, there 
exist just as valid and noce.s.sary grounds for maintaining 
the contrary pro[)Osition. 

The questions winch naturally arise in the consideration 
of this dialectic of pure reason are therefore: 1st. In what 
propositions is ])ure reason unavoidably subject to an anti¬ 
nomy ? 2<i. What are the causes of this antinomy? Sd. 

Whether and in what way can reason free itself from this 
self-contradiction ? 

A dialectical proposition or theorem of pure reason, must, 
according to what has been said, be distinguishable from all 
so])histical propositions, by the fact that it is not an answer 
to an arbitrary question, which may be raised at the mere 
pleasure of aii) person, but to one wliich liumau reason must 
necessarily encounter in its progress. In the second place, a 
dialectical proi)ositioii, with its opposite, does not carry the 
appearance of a merely artificial illusion, which disappears 
as soon as it is investigated, but a natural and unavoidable 
illusion, which, even when we are no longer deceived by it, 
continues to mock us, and, although rendered harmless, can 
never be completely removed. 

This dialectical doctrine will not relate to the unity of 
understanding in empirical conceptions, but to the unity 
of reason in pure ideas. The conditions of this doctrine are 
—inasmuch as it must, as a synthesis according to rules, be 
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conformable to the understanding, and at the same time as 
the absolute unity of the synthesis, to the reason—that, 
if it is adequate to the unity of reason, it is too great for 
the understanding, if according with the understanding, it is 
too small for the reason. lienee arises a mutual opposition, 
which cannot be avoided, do what we will. 

These sophistical assertions of dialectic open, as it were, 
a battlefield, where that side obtains the victory which has 
been permitted to make the attack, and he is compelled to 
yield who has been unfortunately obliged to stand on the 
defensive. And hence, champions of ability, whether on 
the right or on the wrong side, are certain to carry away the 
crown of victory, if they oidy take care to have the right to 
make the last attack, and are not obliged to sustain another 
onset from their oj)poneut. Wc can easily believe that this 
arena has been often tramj)led by the feet of combatants, 
that many victories have been obtained on both sides, but 
that the last victory, decisive of the allair between the con¬ 
tending parties, was won by him who fought for the right, 
only if his adversary was forbidden to continue the tourney. 
As impartial umpires, wo must lay aside entirely the con¬ 
sideration whether the combatants are fighting for the right 
or for the wrong side, for the true or for the false, and allow 
the combat to be first decided. Perhaps, after they have 
wearied more than injured each other, they will discover the 
nothingness of their cause of quarrel, and part good friends. 

This method of watching, or rather of originating, a con¬ 
flict of assertions, not for the purpose of finally deciding in 
favor of eitlmr side, but to discover whether the object of the 
struggle is not a mere illusion, which each strives in vain to 
reach, but which would be no gain even when reached—this 
procedure, I say, may be termed the eceptical method. It is 
thoroughly distinct from sc.eptici.sm —the principle of a tech¬ 
nical and scientific ignorance, which undermines the foun¬ 
dations of all knowledge, in order, if possible, to destroy 
our belief and confidence therein. For the sceptical method 
aims at certainty, by endeavoring to discover in a conflict 
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of this kind, oonducted honestly and intelligently on both 
sides, the point of misunderstanding; just as wise legislators 
derive, from the embarrassment of judges in lawsuits, infor¬ 
mation in regard to the defective and ill-defmed parts of 
their statures. The antinomy which reveals itself in the 
application of laws, is for our limited wisdom the best cri¬ 
terion of legislation. For the attention of reason, which in 
abstract speculation docs not easily become conscious of its 
errors, is thus roused to the momenta in the determination 
of its principles. 

But this sceptical method is essentially peculiar to tran¬ 
scendental philosophy, and can perhaps be dispensed with 
in every other field of investigation. In mathematics its 
use would be absurd; because in it no false assertions can 
long remain hidden, inasmuch as its demonstrations must 
always proceed under the guidance of pure intuition, and 
by means of an always evident synthesis. In experimental 
philosophy doubt and delay may be very useful; but no 
misunderstanding is possible which cannot be easily re¬ 
moved; and in experience means of solving the difficulty 
and putting an end to the dissension must at last be found, 
whether sooner or later. Moral philosophy can always ex¬ 
hibit its principles, with their practical consequences, in 
ioncreto —at h^ast in possible experiences, and thus escape 
the mistakes and ambiguities of abstraction. But transcen¬ 
dental propositions, which lay claim to insight beyond the 
region of possible experience, cannot, on the one hand, ex¬ 
hibit their abstract synthesis in any a priori intuition, nor, 
on the other, expose a lurking error by the help of experi- 
once. Transcendental reason, therefore, presents us with 
no other criterion than that of an attempt to reconcile such 
assertions, and for this purpose to permit a free and unre¬ 
strained conflict between them. And this we now proceed 
to arrange.' 

• The antiaomies stand in the order of tlie four trarisoeudental ideas above 
tailed. 
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THE ANTINOMY OE PURE REASON 

FIKST CONFLICT OF TIIK TUANSCFNDENTAL IDEAS 


'J'hmls 

The world has a hcgimiiiig 
ill time, and is also limited in 
regard to space. 

Proof 

Granted, that the world ha.s 
no bcgirmirig in time; nj) to 
every given moment of tune, 
an eternity must have elapsed, 
and therewith passed away an 
infinite series of sucecssive| 
(ionditions or statiis of things I 
in the world. Now the iulin-| 
ity of a series consists in the! 
fact, that it never can l>c 
completed by means of a .suc¬ 
cessive synthesis. Tt follows 
that an infinite series already 
.elapsed is impossible, and that 
consequently a beginning of 
the world is a iicce.s.sary con¬ 
dition of its existence. And 
this was the first thing to be 
proved. 

As regards the second, let 
us take the opposite for 
granted. In this case, the 
world must lie an infinite giv¬ 
en total of coexistent things. 
Now we cannot cogitate tlie 
dimensions of a quantity, 
wliich is not given within 
certain limits of an intui¬ 
tion,' in any other way than 

' We may consider an lUKletormined 
quantity as a wliolo, when it is iiiclosud 


.4 u tilhnsix 

The world has no begin¬ 
ning, and no limits in space, 
but is, in relation both to 
time ami s])ace, infinite. 

Proof 

Eor let it be granted, that 
it has a beginning. A begin¬ 
ning is an existence which is 
preceded l>y a time in which 
the thing does not exist. On 
the above supposition, it fol¬ 
lows that there must have 
been a time in which the 
world did not exist, that is, 
a void time. But in a voiil 
j time the origination of a thing 
is impossible; because uo j>art 
of any such time contains a 
distinctive condition of being, 
in preference to that of non- 
being (whether the suiiposed 
thing originate of itself or by 
means of some other cause). 
Conscfpumtl V, many series of 
thing.s may have a beginning 
in the world, but the world 
it.sclf cannot have a begin¬ 
ning, and is, therefore, in re¬ 
lation to past time, infinite. 

As regards the second state¬ 
ment, lot us first take the oi.i- 
posite for granted—that the 
world is finite and limited in 
space; it follows that it must 
exist in a void space, which ii 
not limited. We should there 
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Thei:is 

by means of the synthesis' of 
its parts, and the total of sucli 
a qnaniity only by means of a 
completed synthesis, or the 
repeato 1 addition of unity to 
itself. Accordingly, to cogi¬ 
tate the world, wliich fills all 
spaces, as a whole, the suc¬ 
cessive synthesis of the parts 
of an infinite world must be 
looked upon as completed, 
that is t') say, an infinite time 
must be regarded as having 
elapsed in the ennmeration of 
all coexisting tilings; which 
is impossible. For this reason 
an infinite aggregate of actual 
things cannot be considered as 
a given whole, consequently, 
not as a contemporaneously 
given whole. The world is 
consequently, as regards ex¬ 
tension in sjiace, not injinito, 
but inclosed in limits. And 
this was the second thing to 
be proved. 


within limits allliougli we cannot con- 
Btrucl or asci-rtain its totality by meas- 
uroment, tliat is, by tlie siicce.ssive 
synthesis of its jiarts. For its limits 
of themselves determino its comi>lete- 
ness as a vvholo. 

' What is meant by successive syn¬ 
thesis most be tolerably plain. It I am 
required to form some notion of a piece 
of land, 1 may assume an arbitrary 
standard—a milo, or an aero—and by 
the successive addition of milo to inilo 
or aero to aero till the proper number 
is reached, con struct for myself a notion 
of the size of Ihe land..— Tr. 


Antithesis 

fore meet not only with a re¬ 
lation of things in space, but 
also a relation of things to 
space. Now, as the world is 
an absolute whole, out of and 
beyond which no object of in¬ 
tuition, and consequently no 
correlate to which can be dis¬ 
covered, this relation of the 
world to a void space is mere¬ 
ly a relation to no object. But 
such a relation, and conse¬ 
quently the limitation of the 
world by void space, is noth¬ 
ings Consequently, tlie world, 
as regards space, is not lim¬ 
ited, that is, it is intinite in 
regard to extension.' 


' Space is raeroly the form of exter¬ 
nal iiiluilioii (fonijul intuition), and not 
a roid object which can be externally 
perceived. Space, prior to all things 
which determine it (fill or limit it), or, 
rather, whicli pi'esent an empirical in- 
tnition conformable to it, is, under the 
title of absolute space, nothing but tho 
more possibility of extornal phenomena, 
ill so far as they eitlier exist in them¬ 
selves, or can annex themselves to 
given iutuitioiia. Empirical intuition 
is therefore not a composition of phe¬ 
nomena and space (of perception and 
empty intuition). Tlie one is not tlie 
correlate of tlie other in a synthesis, 
blit they are vitally connected in tho 
samo empirical intuition, iia matter .and 
form. If we wish to set one of thoso 
two apart from tho other—space from 
phonoiuena—there arise .all sorts of 
empty detorminationa of extornal in¬ 
tuition, which arc very far from being 
possible perceptions. For example, mo¬ 
tion or rest of tho world in an infinite 
empty space, or a determination of the 
mutual relation of both, cannot pos.sibly 
be perceived, and is therefore merely 
the predicate of a notional entity. 
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Observation's on the First Antinomy 


I 

On the Thesis 

In bringing forward these 
conflicting arguments, I have 
not been on the search for 
sophisms, for the purpose of 
availing myself of special 
pleading, wnich takes advan¬ 
tage of the carelessness of the 
opposite party, appeals to a 
misunderstood statute, and 
erects its unrighteous claims 
upon an unfair interpretation. 
Both proofs originate fairly 
from the nature of the ease, 
and the advantage presented 
by the ndstakes of tlio dog¬ 
matists of both parties has 
been completely set aside. 

The thesis might also have 
been unfairly demonstrated, 
by the introduction of an er¬ 
roneous conception of the in- 
flnity of a given quantity. 
A quantity is infinite, if a 
greater than itself cannot pos¬ 
sibly exist. The quantity is 
measured by the number of 
given units—which are taken 
as a standard—contained in 
it. Now no number can be 
the greatest, because one or 
more units can always be 
added. It follow.s that an 
infinite given quantity, con¬ 
sequently an infinite world 
(both as regards time and ex¬ 
tension) is impossible. It is, 
therefore, limited in botli re¬ 
spects. In this manner I 
might have conducted my 
proof; but the conception 


II 

! On the Antithesis 

The proof in favor of the 
infinity of the cosinical suc¬ 
cession and the cosmical con¬ 
tent is based upon the consid¬ 
eration, that, in the opposite 
case, a void time and a void 
space must constitute the lim¬ 
its of the world. Now I am 
not unaware, that there are 
some ways of escaping this 
conclusion. It may, for ex¬ 
ample, be alleged, that a limit 
to the world, as regards both 
space and time, is quite possi¬ 
ble, without at the same time 
holding the existence of an ab- 
I solute time before the begin¬ 
ning of the world, or an abso¬ 
lute space extending beyond 
the actual world—which is 
impossible. 1 am quite well 
satisfied with the latter part 
of this opinion of the phi¬ 
losophers of the Leibniteian 
school. Space is merely the 
form of external intuition, 
but not a real object which 
can itself be externally in¬ 
tuited; it is not a correlate 
of phenomena, it is the form 
of phenomena itself. Space, 
therefore, cannot be regarded 
as absolutely and in itself 
something determinative of 
the existence of things, be¬ 
cause it is not itself an ob¬ 
ject, but only the form of pos¬ 
sible objects. Consequently, 
things, as phenomena, deter¬ 
mine space; that is to say, 
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given in it does not agree 
witii the trne conception of an 
infinite whole. In this there 
IS no representation of its 
qaantity, it is not said how 
large it is; consequontly its 
conception is not the concep¬ 
tion of a maximum. We 
cogitate in it merely its rela¬ 
tion to an arbitrarily assumed 
■unit, in relation to which it 
is greater than any number. 
Now, just as the unit which 
is taken ia greater or smaller, 
the infinite will bo greater or 
smaller; but the infinity, 
which consists merely in the 
relation to tiiis given unit, 
must remain always the same, 
although the absolute quan¬ 
tity of the whole is not there¬ 
by cognized. 

The true (tran.soendental) 
conception of infinity is: that 
the succoisive synthesis of 
unity in the measurement of 
a given q\tanturn can never 
be completed.’ Ilenoe it fol¬ 
lows, without possibility of 
mistake, that an eternity of 
actual successive states up to 
a given (the present) moment 
cannot have elapsed, and that 
the world must therefore have 
a beginning. 

In regard to the second 
part of the thesis, the diffi¬ 
culty as to an infinite and yet 

' Till! riutuilum in tliia sonso contains 
a cotigeiies of givwi unite, ivliicli is 
greater than any number—and this 
is the mathematical conception of the 
infinite. 


Antithesis 

they render it possible that, 
of all the possible predicates 
of space (size and relation), 
certain may belong to reality. 
But we cannot affirm the con¬ 
verse, that space, as some¬ 
thing self-subsistent, can de¬ 
termine real things in regard 
to size or shape, for it is in 
itself not a real thing. Space 
(filled or void)* may therefore 
be limited by phenomena, but 
phenomena cannot be limited 
by an empty space without 
them. This is true of time 
also. All this being granted, 
it is nevertheless indisputable, 
that we must assume these two 
nonentities, void space with¬ 
out and void time before the 
world, if we assume the ex¬ 
istence of cosmical limits, rela¬ 
tively to space or time. 

For, as regards the subter¬ 
fuge adopted by those wlio 
endeavor to evade the conse¬ 
quence—tliat, if the world is 
limited as to space and time, 
the infinite void must deter¬ 
mine the existence of actual 
things in regard to their di¬ 
mensions— it arises solely 
from the fact that, instead 
of a sensuous world, an intel- 


' It is cvidoiii that wliat is meant 
here is, that empty space, in so far 
as it is limited by phetiomona—space, 
tliat is, within the world—does not at 
least contradict transcendental princi¬ 
ples, and way therefore, as regards 
them, bo admitted, although its pos¬ 
sibility cannot on that account bo 
affirmed. 
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elapsed series disappears; for ligible world —of which noth- 
the manifold of a world in- ing is known—is cogitated; 
finite in extension is contem- instead of a real beginning 
poraneously given. But, in (an existence, which is pre- 
order to cogitate the total of ceded by a period in which 
this manifold, as we cannot nothing exists), an existence 
have the aid of limits consti- which })resupposes no other 
tuting by themselves this total condition than that of time; 
in intuition, we are obliged to and, instead of limits of ex¬ 
give some account of our con- tension, boundaries of the 
ception, which in this case universe. But the question 
cannot proceed from the relates to the mundus phe- 
whole to the determined nomenon, and its quantity; 
quantity of the parts, but and in this case we cannot 
must demonstrate the possi- make abstraction of the con- 
bility of a whole by means of ditions of sensibility, with- 
a successive synthesis of the out doing away with the es- 
parts. But as this synthesis sentiul reality of this world 
mu.st constitute a series that itself. The world of sense, 
cannot be completed, it is if it is limited, must neces- 
impossible for us to cogitate sarily lie in the infinite void, 
prior to it, and consequently If this, and with it space as 
not by means of it, a totality, the a priori condition of the 
For the conception of totality possibility of phenomena, is 
itself is in the present case the left out of view, the whole 
representation of a completed world of sense disappears. In 
synthesis of the parts; and our problem is this alone con- 
triis completion, and conse- sidered as given. The mun- 
quently its conception, is im- diis intclligibilis is nothing but 
possible. the general conception of a 

world, in which abstraction 
has been made of all condi¬ 
tions of intuition, and in re¬ 
lation to which no synthetical 
proposi tion — either affirma¬ 
tive or negative—is possible. 

THE ANTINOMY OF PURE REASON 

SECOND CONFLICT OF THE TRANSCENDENTAL IDEAS 
Thesis Antithesis 

Every composite substance No composite thing in the 
in the world consists of sim- world consists of simple parts; 
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pie parts; and there exists 
nothing that is not either 
itself sim})le, or composed of 
simple parts. 

PjlOOF 

For, grant that comiiosite 
substances do not consist of 
simple parts; in this case, if 
all combination or compo¬ 
sition wore annihilated in 
thought, no compo.sitc part, 
and (as, by the supposition, 
there do not exist simple 
parts) no sim^ilo part would 
exist. Consequently, no sub¬ 
stance; consequently, noth¬ 
ing would exist. blither, 
tiien, it if. impossildo to anni¬ 
hilate eoinpo.sition in thouglit; 
or, after smdi annihilation, 
there must remain something 
that subsists without compo¬ 
sition, that is, something that 
is .simple. Hut in tlie former 
case the composite eould not 
itself consist of substances, 
because ivith substances com¬ 
position i.s merely a con- 
tingeut j'elation, apart from 
which they must still exist as 
self-subsistent beings. Now, 
as this ca.se contradicts the 
sujiposition, the second must 
contain tiie truth—that the 
substantial composite in the 
world consists of simple parts. 
It follows as an immediate 
inferencii, that the things in 
the worll are all, without ex¬ 
ception, simple beings—that 
compo.sition is nierely an ex¬ 
ternal condition pertaining to 


Antithesis 

and there does not exist in the 
world any simple substance. 


Proof 

Let it be supijosed that a 
composite thing (as substance) 
consists of simple parts. In¬ 
asmuch as all external rela¬ 
tion, consequently all com¬ 
position of substances, is 
possible only in space; the 
space, occupied by tnat which 
is composite, must consist of 
the same number of parts as 
i.s contained in the composite. 
But space does not consist of 
simple parts, liut of spaces. 
Therefore, every part of the 
eomjiosite must occupy a 
s]»ac.e. But the absolutely 
primary parts of what is 
composite are simple. It 
follows that what is simple 
occupies a space. Now, as 
everytliiiig real that occupies 
a space, contains a manifold 
the parts of wliich are exter¬ 
nal to each other, and is con¬ 
sequently composite—and a 
real composite, not of acci¬ 
dents (for tlio.so cannot exist 
external to each other apart 
from substance), but of sub¬ 
stances—it follows that the 
simple must be a suli.stantial 
composite, which is self-con¬ 
tradictory. 

The second proposition of 
the antithesis—that there ex¬ 
ists in the world nothing that 
is simple—is here equivalent 
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them—and that, although we 
never can separate and isolate 
the elementary substances 
from the state of composition, 
reason must cogitate these as 
the primary subjects of all 
composition, and consequent¬ 
ly, as prior thereto—and as 
simple substances. 


Antithesis 

to the following: The exist¬ 
ence of the absolutely simple 
cannot be demonstrated from 
any experience or perception 
either external or internal; 
and the absolutely simple is 
a mere idea, the objective re¬ 
ality of which cannot be dem¬ 
onstrated in any possible ex¬ 
perience; it is consequently, 
in the exposition of phenom¬ 
ena, without application and 
object. For, let us take for 
ranted that an object may 
e found in experience for 
this transcendental idea; the 
empirical intuition of such an 
object must then be recog¬ 
nized to contain absolutely 
no manifold with its parts 
external to each other, and 
connected into unity. Now, 
as we cannot reason from the 
non-consciousness of such a 
manifold to the impossibility 
of its existence in the intui¬ 
tion of an object, and as the 
proof of this impossibility is 
necessary for the establish¬ 
ment and proof of absolute 
simplicity; it follows, that 
this simplicity cannot be in¬ 
ferred from any perception 
whatever. As, therefore, an 
absolutely simple object can¬ 
not be given in any experi¬ 
ence, and the world of sense 
must be considered as the 
sum-total of all possible ex¬ 
periences; nothing simple 
exists in the world. 

This second proposition in 
the antithesis has a more ex- 
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Observations on te 
I 

On the Thesis 

When [ sjiealv of a whole, 
which necessarily consists of 
simple parts, I understand 
thereby only a substantial 
whole,' as the true composite; 
that is to say, I understand 
that contingent unity of the 
manifold which is given as 
perfectly isolated (at least in 
thought^, platsed in reciprocal 
connection, and thus consti¬ 
tuted a unity. Space ought 
not to be called a compositum, 
but a totum, for its parts are 
]>ossible in the whole, and 
not the whole by means of 
the parts. It might perhaps 
be called a compositum ideate, 
but not a compositum reale. 
But this is of no importance. 
As sjiace is not a composite 
of substances (and not even 
of real accidents), if I ab¬ 
stract all composition therein 
—nothing, not even a point, 


A ntithesis 

tended aim than the first. 
The first merely banishes the 
simple from the intuition of 
the composite; while the sec¬ 
ond drives it entirely out of 
nature. Hence we were un¬ 
able to demonstrate it from 
the conception of a given ob¬ 
ject of external intuition (of 
the composite), but we were 
obliged to prove it from the 
relation of a given object to a 
possible experience in general. 

s Second Antinomy 
II 

On the Antithesis 
Against the assertion of the 
infinite subdivisibility of mat¬ 
ter, whose ground of proof is 
purely mathematical, objec¬ 
tions have been alleged by 
the Monadists. These objec¬ 
tions lay themselves open, at 
first sight, to suspicion, from 
the fact that they do not rec¬ 
ognise the clearest mathemat¬ 
ical proofs as propositions re¬ 
lating to the constitution of 
space, in so far as it is really 
the formal condition of the 
possibility of all matter, but 
regard them merely as infer¬ 
ences from abstract but arbi¬ 
trary conceptions, which can¬ 
not have any application to 
real things. Just as if it were 
possible to imagine another 
mode of intuition than that 
given in the primitive intui¬ 
tion of space; and just as if 
its a priori determinations did 
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remains; for a point is pos¬ 
sible only as the limit of 
a space—consequently of a 
composite. Space and time, 
therefore, do not consist of 
simple parts. That which be¬ 
longs only to the condition 
or state of a substance, even 
although it possesses a quan¬ 
tity (motion or change, for 
example), likewise docs not 
consist of simple parts. That 
is to say, a certain degree of 
change does not originate 
from the addition of many 
simple changes. Our infer¬ 
ence of the simple from the 
composite is valid only of 
self-subsisting things. But 
the accidents of a state 
are not self-subsistent. The 
proof, then, for the necessity 
of the simple, as the compo¬ 
nent part of all that is sub¬ 
stantial and composite, may 
prove a failure, and the whole 
case of this thesis be lost, if 
we carry the proposition too 
far, and wish to make it valid 
of everything that is com¬ 
posite without distinction— 
as indeed has really now and 
then happened. Besides, I 
am here speaking only of the 
simple, in so far as it is neces¬ 
sarily given in the composite 
■—the latter being capable of 
solution into the former as its 
component parts. The proper 
signification of the word 
monas (as employed by Leib¬ 
nitz) ought to relate to the 
simple, given immediately as 


Antithesis 

not apply to everything, the 
existence of which is possi¬ 
ble, from the fact alone of its 
filling space. If wc listen to 
them, we shall find ourselves 
required to cogitate, in ad¬ 
dition to the mathematical 
point, which is simple—not, 
iiowever, a part, but a mere 
limit of space — physical 
)oints, which are indeed 
ikewise simple, but possess 
the peculiar property, as ].)arts 
of space, of filling it merely 
by their aggregation. I shall 
not repeat here the common 
and clear refutations of this 
absurdity, which are to be 
found everywhere in num¬ 
bers: every one knows that 
it is impossible to undermine 
the evidence of mathematics 
by mere discursive concep¬ 
tions; i shall only reinarK, 
that, if in this case philoso¬ 
phy endeavors to gain an ad¬ 
vantage over mathematics by 
sophistical artifices, it is be¬ 
cause it forgets that the dis¬ 
cussion relates solely to phe- 
nomeria and their conditions. 
It is not sufficient to find the 
conception of the simple for 
the pure conception of the 
composite, but we must dis¬ 
cover for the intuition of the 
composite (matter), the intui¬ 
tion of the simple. H ow this, 
according to the laws of sen¬ 
sibility, and consequently in 
the case of objects of sense, 
is utterly impossible. In the 
case of a whole composed of 
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simple substance (lor exam¬ 
ple, iu consciousness), aud 
not as an clement of tiie 
composite. As an element, 
tlic term atomus' would be 
more a):)propri’ate. And as I 
wisli to piove tbe existence 
of simple substances, only iu 
relation to, and as the ele¬ 
ments of, the composite, I 
might term the antithesis of 
tlie second ATitinomy, tran¬ 
scendental Ato'iiiistic. But as 
tills word has long been em- 
iloyed to designate a particu- 
ar'theory of corporeal phe¬ 
nomena (molecula^, and thus 
presupposes a basis of ein- 
piri(jal conceptions, I prefer 
calling it the dialectical prin¬ 
ciple of Moiiadolotjy. 


■ A masouliiie formed by JCaiit, in- 
steiid o£ tiio comiuou iioiitor atonion. 
wliicli itdnoifilly tninsl.iled in Uio 
acliolastie jiliilosopliy by ilio terms m- 
separable, iiidiscernihle, simplex. Kant 
wished to liiive a torni opposed to mo- 
IMIS, and so ilit upon lilis airaf StydflfVoy. 
Wilh Diirnocritiis irofios, and with Cic¬ 
ero atomus IS feminine. —Note by Rosen- 
l-.ranz. 


Aniiiliesis 

substances, which is cogitated 
solely by the pure understand¬ 
ing, It may be necessary to be 
in posses.sion of the simple 
before composition is possi¬ 
ble. But this does not hold 
good of the Toium suhstantiale 
phenomenon, which, as an em¬ 
pirical intuition in space, pos- 
se.sscs the necessary property 
of containing no simple part, 
for the very reason, that no 

S irt of space is simple. 

canwhile, the Monadists 
have been .subtle enough to 
OvSeape from this difficulty, by 
presupposing intuition and 
lire dynamical relation of 
substances as the condition 
of the possibility of space, 
instead of regarding space as 
the condition of the possibil¬ 
ity of the objects of external 
intuition, that is, of bodies. 
Now we have a conception 
I of bodies only as phenomena, 
and, as such, they necessarily 
presuppose space as the con¬ 
dition of all external phenom¬ 
ena. The evasion is therefore 
in vain; as, indeed, wc have 
sufficiently shown in our Als- 
thetic. If bodies were things' 
in themselves, the proof of the 
Monadists would be unexcep¬ 
tionable. 

The second dialectical as¬ 
sertion possesses the peculi¬ 
arity of having opposed to 
it a dogmatical proposition, 
which, among all such sophis¬ 
tical statements, is the only 
one that undertakes to prove 
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A nf {thesis 

in the case of an object of ex¬ 
perience, that which is prop¬ 
erly a transcendental idea—■ 
the absolute simplicity of sub¬ 
stance. The proposition is, 
that the object of the inter¬ 
nal sense, the thinking Ego, 
is an absolute simple sub¬ 
stance. Without at present 
entering upon this subject— 
as it has been considered at 
length in a former chapter— 
I shall merely remark, that, if 
something is cogitated merely 
as an object, without the ad¬ 
dition of any synthetical de¬ 
termination of its intuition— 
as happens in the case of the 
bare I’epresentation, I —it is 
certain that no manifold and 
no composition can be per¬ 
ceived in such a representa¬ 
tion. As, moreover, the pred¬ 
icates whereby 1 cogitate this 
object are merely intuitions 
of the internal sense, there 
cannot be discovered in them 
anything to prove the ex¬ 
istence of a manifold whose 
parts are external to each oth¬ 
er, and consequently, nothing 
to prove the existence of reiu 
composition. Consciousness, 
therefore, is so constituted, 
that, inasmuch as the think¬ 
ing subject is at the same 
time its own object, it cannot 
divide itself—although it can 
divide its inhering determina¬ 
tions. For every object in 
[relation to itself is absolute 
I unity. JSJovertheless, if the 
I subject is regarded externally^ 
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as an object of intuition, it 
must, in its character of phe¬ 
nomenon, possess the prop¬ 
erty of composition. And it 
must always be regarded in 
this manner, if we wish to 
know, whether there is or is 
not contained in it a mani¬ 
fold whose parts are external 
to each other. 

TUT! ANTINOMY OF PlTItE REASON 

TniKD CONFLICT OF TRANSCFNDKNTAL lUKAS 
Thesis Antithesis 

Causality, according to the There is no such thing as 
laws of nature, is not the only freedom, but everything in 
causality operating to origi- the world happens solely ac- 
nate the phenomena of the cording to the mws of nature, 
world. A causality of free¬ 
dom is also necc.saary to ac¬ 
count fully for these phe¬ 
nomena. 

Pkoof Proof 

Ijet it be supposed, that Granted, that there does 
there is no other kind of exist freedom in the transceu- 
causality than that according dental sense, as a peculiar 
to the laws of nature, Conse- kind of causality, operating 
quently, everything that hap- to produce events in the 
pens presupposes a previous world—a faculty, that is to 
condition, which it follows say, of originating a state, 
with absolute certainty, in and consequently a series of 
conformity with a rule. But consequences from that .state, 
this previous condition must In this case, not only the so- 
itsolf lie something that has ries originated by this spon- 
happened (that has arisen in taneity, but the determination 
time, as it did not exist be- of this spontaneity itself to 
fore), for, if it has always the production of the series, 
been in existence, its conse- that is to say, the causality 
quence or effect would not itself, must have an absolute 
thus originate for the first commencement, such, that 
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time, but would likewise have nothing can precede to de¬ 
al ways existed. The causal- termine this action according 
ity, therefore, of a cause, to unvarying laws. But every 
whereby something happens, beginning of action presup- 
is itself a thing that has hap- poses in the acting cause a 
pened. Now this again pre- state of inaction; and a dy- 
supposes, in conformity with namically primal beginning 
the law of nature, a previ- of action presupposes a state, 
ous condition and its causal- which has no connection—as 
ity and this another anterior regards causality—with the 
to the former, and so on. preceding state of the cause 
If, then, everything happens —which does not, that is, in 
solely in accordance with the any wise result from it. Tran- 
laws of nature, there cannot scendcntal freedom is there- 
be any real first beginning fore opposed to the natural 
of things, but only a sub- law of cause and effect, and 
altern or comparative begin- such a conjunction of succes- 
ning. Tlicre cannot, there- sive states in effective causes 
fore, be a completeness of is destructive of the possibil- 
series on, the side of the ity of unity in experience, 
causes which originate the and for that reason not to 
one from the other. But be found in experience—is 
the law of nature is, that consequently a mere fiction 
nothing can happen without of tliought. 
a sufficient a priori deter- We have, therefore, noth- 
mined cause. The proposi- ing but nature, to which we 
tion, therefore—if all causal- must look for connection and 
ity is possible oidy in accord- order in cosmical events, 
ance with the laws of nature Freedom — independence of 
—^is, when stated in this un- the laws of nature—is cer- 
limited and general manner, tainly a deliverance from re- 
self-contradictory. It follows sti'aint, but it is also a relin- 
that this cannot be the only quishing of the guidance of 
kind of causality. law and rule. For it cannot 

From what has been said, be alleged, that, instead of 
it follows that a causality the laws of nature, laws of 
must be admitted, by means freedom may be introduced 
of which something happens, into the causality of the 
without its cause being deter- course of nature. For, if 
mined according to necessary freedom were determined ac- 
laws by some other cause cording to laws, it would be 
preceding. Tliat is to say, no longer freedom, but niere- 
there must exist an absolute ly nature. Nature, therefore. 
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spontaneity of cause, which of 
itself originates a series of 
phenomena which proceeds 
according to natural laws—■ 
consequently transcendental 
freedom, without which even 
in the course of nature the 
succession of phenomena on 
the side of causes is never 
complete. 


Antithesis 

and transcendental freedom 
are distinguishable as con¬ 
formity to law and lawless¬ 
ness. The former imposes 
upon understanding the dif¬ 
ficulty of seeking the origin 
of events ever higher and 
higher in the series of causes, 
inasmuch as causality is al¬ 
ways conditioned thereby; 
while it compensates this 
labor by the guarantee of a 
unity complete and in con- 
forrnity with law. The lat¬ 
ter, on the contrary, holds 
out to the understanding the 
promise of a point of rest in 
the chain of causes, by con¬ 
ducting it to an uncondi¬ 
tioned causality, which pro¬ 
fesses to have the power of 
B])ontaneous origination, but 
j which, in its own utter blind¬ 
ness, deprives it of the guid¬ 
ance of rules, by which alone 
a completely connected expe¬ 
rience is possible. 


Observations on the Third Antinomy 


1 

<hi the Thesis 

The transcendental idea of 
freedom is far from consti¬ 
tuting the entire content of 
the psychological conception 
so termed, which is for the 
most part empirical. It mei’c- 
ly presents us with the con¬ 
ception of spontaneity of ac¬ 
tion, as the proper ground 
for imputing freedom to the 
cause of a certain class of ob- 


11 

On the Antithesis 
The assortor of the all-suf¬ 
ficiency of nature in regard 
to causality (transcendental 
Physiocracy)^ in opposition 
to the doctrine of freedom, 
would defend his view of 
the question somewhat in the 
following manner. He would 
say, in answer to the sophisti¬ 
cal arguments of the opposite 
party: If you do not accept a 
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Thesis 

jects. It is, however, the 
true stumbling-stone to phi¬ 
losophy, which meets with 
unconquerable difficulties in 
the way of its admitting this 
kind of unconditioned cau¬ 
sality. That element in the 
question of the freedom of 
tlie will, which has for so 
long a time placed specula¬ 
tive reason in such perplexity, 
is properly only transcenden¬ 
tal, and concerns the ques¬ 
tion, whether there must be 
held to exist a faculty of 
spontaneous origination of a 
series of successive things or 
states. How such a faculty 
is possible, is not a neces.sary 
inquiry; for in the case of 
natural causality itself, we are 
obliged to content ourselves 
with the a priori knowledge 
that such a causality must be 
presupposed, although we are 
quite incapable of compre¬ 
hending how the being of one 
thing is possible through the 
being of another, but must 
for this information look en¬ 
tirely to experience. Now 
we have deraon.strated tliis 
necessity of a free first begin¬ 
ning of a series of phenom¬ 
ena, only in so far as it is 
required for the comprehen¬ 
sion of an origin of the world, 
all following states being re¬ 
garded as a succession accord¬ 
ing to laws of nature alone. 
But, as there has thus been 
proved the existence of a 
faculty which can of itself 


Antithesis 

mathematical firsts in relation 
to time, you have no need to 
seek a dynamical first, in re¬ 
gard to causality. Who com¬ 
pelled you to imagine an ab¬ 
solutely primal condition of 
the world, and therewith an 
absolute beginning of the 
gradually progressing suc¬ 
cessions of phenomena—and, 
as some foundation for this 
fancy of yours, to set bounds 
to unlimited nature ? Inas¬ 
much as the substances in 
the world have always ex¬ 
isted—at least the unity of 
experience renders such a 
supposition quite necessary 
—there is no difficulty in be¬ 
lieving also, that the changes 
in the conditions of these sub- 
.stances have always existed; 
andj consequently, that a first 
beginning, mathematical or 
dynamical, is by no means 
required. The possibility of 
such an infinite derivation, 
without any initial member 
from which all the others re¬ 
sult, IS certainly quite incom¬ 
prehensible. But if you are 
rash enough to deny the enig¬ 
matical secrets of nature for 
this reason, you will find your¬ 
selves obliged to deny also 
the existence of many funda¬ 
mental piropcrties of natural 
objects (such as fundamental 
forces), which you can just as 
little comprehend; and even 
the possibility of so simple a 
conception as that of change 
must present to you insuper- 
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Thesis Antithesis 

originate a series in time— able difficulties. For if expe- 
although we are unable to rience did not teach you that 
explain iiow it can exist—we it wa.s real, you never could 
feel onrsolvos authorized to conceive a priori the possi- 
adiuit, even in the midst of bility of this ceaseless se- 
the natural course of events, qucnce of being and non- 
a beginning, as regards can- being. 

sality, of diti'erent successions But if the existence of a 
of phenomena, and at the transcendental faculty of free- 
same time to attribute to all doin is granted—a faculty of 
suhstancts a faculty of free originating changes in the 
action. But we ought in this world—this faculty must at 
case not to allow ourselves to least exist out of and apart 
fall into a common raisunder- from the world; although it 
standing, and to suppo.se that, is certainly a bold assump- 
beoause a successive series in tion, that, over and above 
the world can only have a the complete content of all 
comparatively'first hoginning possible intuitions, there still 
—another state or condition exists an object which cannot 
of things always preceding— be presented in any possible 
an absolutely first beginning perception. But, to attribute 
of a series in the course of to substances in the world it- 
nature is impossible. For we .self such a faculty, is quite 
are not s])cal<ing liero of an inadmissible; for, in this case, 
absolutely first bogiuuing in the connection of phenomena 
relation to time, but as re- reciprocally determining and 
gard.s camsality alone. When, determined according to gen- 
for example, 1, completely of eral laws, which is termed 
my own free will, and iiide- nature, and along with it the 
pendently of the neces.sarily criteria of empirical truth, 
determinative influence of which enable us to distin- 
natural causes, rise from my guisli experience from mere 
chair, there commences with visionary dreaming, would al- 
this event, including its ma- most entirely disappear. In 
terial consequences in infini- proximity with such a lawle.ss 
torn, an ab.solutely new series; faculty of freedom, a sy.stem 
although, in relation to time, of nature is hardly cogitable; 
this event is merely the for the laws of tlie latter 
continuation of a preceding would be continually subject 
series. For this resolution to the intrusive influences of 
and act of mine do not form the former, and the course 
part of the succession of of phenomena, which would 
effects in nature, and are not otherwise proceed regularly 
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Thesis 

mere continuations of it; on 
the contrary, the determining 
causes of nature cease to oper¬ 
ate in reference to this event, 
which certainly succeeds the 
acts of nature, but does not 
proceed from them. For these 
reasons, the action of a free 
agent must be termed, in re¬ 
gard to causality, if not in 
relation to time, an absolutely 
primal beginning of a series i 
of phenomena. _ * 

The justification of this 
need of reason to rest upon 
a free act as the first begin¬ 
ning of the series of natural 
causes, is evident from the 
fact, that all philosophers of 
antiquii^ ^witli the exception 
of the Epicurean school) felt 
themselves obliged, when con¬ 
structing a theory of the 
motions of the universe, to 
accept a prime mover, that is, 
a freely acting cause, which 
spontaneously and prior to 
all other causes evolved this 
series of states. They always 
felt the need of going beyond 
mere nature, for the purpose 
of making a first beginning 
comprehensible. 


Antithesis 

and uniformly, would become 
thereby confused and discon¬ 
nected. 


TilE ANTUVOMY OF PUKE EEASON 

FOUKTH CONFLICT OF TUB TRANSCENDKN'l’AL IDEAS 


Thesis 

There exists either in, or 
in connection with the world 
—either as a part of it, or as 
the cause of it—an absolutely 
necessary being. 


Antithesis 

An absolutely necessary 
being does not exist, either 
in the world, or out of it— 
as its cause. 
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Tht’sis 

Proof 

The world of sense, as the 
sum-total of all phenomena, 
contains a seriijs of changes. 
Por, without such a series, 
the mental representation of 
the series of time itself, as the 
condition of the possibility of 
the sensuous world, could not 
be presented to us.' But 
every change stand.s under its 
condition, which pr(icedes it 
in tirrifr and renders it neces¬ 
sary. Now the exi.stence of 
a given condition presiippo.se.s 
a complete .=eries of condition.s 
up to the absolutely uncon¬ 
ditioned, which alone is abso¬ 
lutely nece.ssary. It follows 
that soinetliing that is aliso- 
lutely iiocessary must exi.st, 
if change exists as its conse¬ 
quence. But this necessary 
filing itself belongs to the 
sensuous world. For suppose 
it to e.\i.st out of and apart 
from it, the series of cosmical 
changes would receive from 
it a beginning, and yet this 
necessary cause would not it¬ 
self belong to the world of 
sense. But this is irnpossi- 
blo. For, as the beginning of 
a .series in time is determined 
only by that which precedes 
it in time, ’.,lic supreme con¬ 
dition of the beginning of a 


■ Objer.lively, time, la llio formal con¬ 
dition of tlie potaibility of change, pro- 
codoa all changes; but subjectively, and 
ill coiiaeiouanear, the roproHcntfrlion of 
tiino, like every other, i.a given solely 
by occasion of peraoption. 


Antithesis 

Proof 

Grant that either the world 
itself is necessary, or that 
there is contained in it a 
necessary existence. Two 
cases are possible. First, 
there must either be in the 
series of cosmical changes a 
beginning, which is uncondi¬ 
tionally necessary, and there¬ 
fore uncaused—^which is at 
variance with the dynamical 
law of the determination of 
all jiheiiomeiia in time; or, 
shcoikIIij, the scries itself is 
witliout beginning, and, al¬ 
though contingent and con¬ 
ditioned in all its parts, is 
nevertheless absolutely neces¬ 
sary and unconditioned as a 
whole—'Which is self-contra¬ 
dictory. For the existence 
of an aggregate cannot be 
necessary, if no single part 
of it 2)osse.sses necessary 
existence. 

Grant, on the other hand, 
tliat an absolutely necessary 
cause exists out of and apart 
from the world. This cause, 
as the highest member in the 
series of the causes of cos- 
mieal changes, must originate 
or begin' the existence of the 


' Tlie word betjin ia taken in two 
tioiiaea. Tlie lirst ia active—Iho cause 
beiiiK re"}irded as be(.rinniiig a series of 
conditions as its oliect [injit).* Tho 
socoiid ia passive—tlie causality in the 
cause itself beginning to operate (fit), I 
reason here from the flr.st to the second. 

* It may bo doubted whether there 
ia any passage to ho found in tlie Latin 
Classics whore imfit is employed in any 
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Thesis 

scries of changes must exist 
ill the time in which this se¬ 
ries itself did not exist; for 
a lieginning supposes a time 
preceding, in which the thing 
that begins to be was not 
in existence. The causality 
of the necessary cause of 
changes, and consequently 
the cause itself, must for 
those reasons belong to time 
—and to phenomena, time be¬ 
ing possible only as the form 
of phenomena. Consequent¬ 
ly, it cannot be cogitated as 
separated from the world of 
sense—the sum-total of all 
phenomena. There is, there¬ 
fore, contained in the world 
something that is absolutely 
necessary—whether it be the 
whole cosmical series itself, 
or only a part of it. 

Obseiivations on th 
I 

On tike Thesis 

To demonstrate the exist¬ 
ence of a necessary being, 1 
cannot be permitted in this 
place to employ any other 
than the cosmological argu¬ 
ment, which ascends from the 
conditioned in phenomena to 
the unconditioned in concep¬ 
tion—the unconditioned be¬ 
ing considered the necessary 
condition of the absolute 
totality of the series. The 
proof, from the mere idea of 
a supreme being, belongs to 
another principle of reason, 


Antithesis 

latter and their series. In 
this case it must also begin 
to act, and its causality would 
therefore belong to time, and 
consequently to the sum-total 
of pihenomena, that is, to the 
world. It follows that the 
cause cannot be out of the 
world; which is contradictory 
to the hypothesis. Therefore, 
neither in the world, nor out 
of it (but in causal con¬ 
nection with it), does there 
exist any absolutely neces¬ 
sary being. 


5 PouETH Antinomy 
II 

On the Antithesis 
The difficulties which meet 
us, in our attempt to rise 
through the series of J>hc- 
nomeiia to the existence of 
an absolutely necessary su¬ 
preme cause, must not origi¬ 
nate from our inability to 
establish the truth of our 
mere conceptions of the nec¬ 
essary existence of a thing. 


other than a neuter sense, as in I’iau- 
lua, Tfie percontarier.^’ The 

second signification of begin (anjangen) 
wo should rather term neuter.‘^7^. 
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Thesis 

and requires separate discus¬ 
sion. 

The pure cosmological 
proof demonstrates the exist¬ 
ence of a necessary being, 
but at the same time leaves it 
quite unsettled, whether this 
being is the world itself, or 
quite distinct from it. To 
establish the truth of the latter 
view, principles are requisite, 
which are not cosmological, 
and do not proceed in the 
series of phcmomeiia. We 
should require to introduce 
into our proof conceiitions of 
contingent bcing.s—regarded 
merely as objects of the 
understanding, and also a 
principle which enables us 
to connect those, by means 
of mere conceptions, with a 
necessary being. But the 
proper place for all such 
arguments is a transcendent 
pliilosophy, whicdi has un¬ 
happily ni't yet been estab¬ 
lished. 

But, if we liegin our proof 
cosmologically, by laying at 
the foundation of it the series 
of phenomena, and the regress 
in it according to empirical 
law.s of causality, we are not 
at liberty to break off from 
this mode of demonstration 
and to jiass over to something 
which is not itself a member 
of the scries. The condition 
must be taken in exactly the 
same signification as the rela¬ 
tion of the conditioned to its 
condition in the series has 


Antithesis 

That is to say, our objections 
must not be ontological, but 
must be directed against the 
causal connection with a series 
of phenomena of a condition 
which is itself unconditioned. 
In one word, they must be 
cosmological, and relate to 
empirical laws. We must 
show that the regress in the 
series of causes (in the world 
of sense) cannot conclude 
with an empirically uncon¬ 
ditioned condition, and that 
the cosmological argument 
from the contingency of the 
cosmioal state—a contingency 
alleged to arise from change— 
does not justify us in accept¬ 
ing a first cause, that is, a 
prime originator of the cos- 
mical series. 

The reader will observe in 
this antinomy a very remark- 
aide contrast. Tlie very same 
grounds of proof which estab¬ 
lished in the thesis the exist¬ 
ence of a supreme being, 
demonstrated in the antith¬ 
esis—■and with equal strict¬ 
ness—the non-existence of 
such a iieing. We found, 
tirst, til at a necessary being 
exists, because the whole time 
past contains the series of all 
conditions, and with it, there¬ 
fore, the iineonditioncd (the 
necessary); secondly, that 
there does not exist any neces¬ 
sary being, for the same rea¬ 
son, that the whole time past 
contains the serie.s of all coo- 
ditioms—which are themselves 
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Thesis Antithesis 

been taken, for the series therefore, in the aggregate, 
must conduct us in an un- conditioned. The cause of 
broken regress to this su- this seeming incongruity is 
])rerae condition. But if this as follows. We attend, in 
relation is sensuous, and be- the fir.st argument, solely to 
longs to the possible empiri- the absolute totality of the 
cal employment of the under- series of conditions, the one 
standing, the supreme eondi- of which determines the other 
tion or cause must close the in time, and thus arrive at a 
regressive series according to necessary unconditioned. In 
the laws of sensibility, and the second, we consider, on 
consequently must belong to the contrary, the contingency 
the series of time. It follows of everything that is deter- 
that this necessary existence mined in the series of time — 
must be regarded as the for every event is preceded 
highest member of the cos- by a time, in which the con- 
mical series. dition itself must be deter- 

Certain philosopliers have, mined as conditioned—and 
nevertheless, allowed them- thus everything that is un¬ 
selves the liberty of making conditioned or absolutely nec- 
such a salius (//,eTa/3a5te ety es.sary disappears. In both, 
aiXu ysvoi). E’l'om the changes tlie mode of proof is quite in 
in the world they have con- accordance with the common 
eluded their empirical contin- procedure of human reason, 
gency, that is, their depen- which often falls into discord 
dence on empirically-deter- with itself, from considering 
mined causes, and they thus an object from two different 
admitted an ascending series points of view. Herr von 
of ernpirical conditions; and Mairan regarded the contro- 
in this they are quite right, vensy between two celebrated 
But as they could not find in astronomers, which arose from 
this series any primal begin- a similar difficulty as to the 
ning or any highest member, choice of a proper standpoint, 
they passed suddenly from as a phenomenon of sufficient 
the empirical conception of importance to warrant a sepa- 
contingency to the pure cate- rate treatise on the subject, 
gory, which presents us with The one concluded: the moon 
a series—not sensuous, but revolves on its own axis, be- 
intellectiial—whose complete- cause it constantly presents 
ness does certainly rest upon the same side to the earth; 
the existence of an absolutely the other declared that the 
necessary cause. Nay, more, moon does not revolve on its 
this intellectual series is not own axis, for the same reason. 
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Thesis Antithesis 

tied to any sensuous condi- Both conclusions were por¬ 
tions; and is therefore free fectly correct, according to 
from the condition of time, the point of view from which 
which requires it spontane- the motions of the moon were 
ously to begin its causality considered, 
in time.—But such a pro¬ 
cedure is perfectly inadmis¬ 
sible, as will be made plain 
from what follows. 

In the pure sense of the 
categories, that is contingent, 
the contradictory opposite of 
which' is possible. Now we 
cannot reason from empirical 
contingency to intellectual. 

The opposite of that which 
is ohangod—the opposite of 
its state—is actual at another 
time, and is therefore possi¬ 
ble. Consequently, it is not 
the contradictory opposite of 
the former state. To be tJkat, 
it is nece.ssary that in the 
same time in which the pre¬ 
ceding state existed, its op- 
jiosite could have existed m 
its place; but such a cogni¬ 
tion is not given us in the 
mere phenomenon of change. 

A body that was in motion= 

A, conies into a state of rest 
= non-A. Now it cannot he 
concluded from the fact that 
a state opposite to the state 
A follows it, that the contra¬ 
dictory op])osite of A is pos¬ 
sible; and that A is therefore 
contingent, To prove this, 
we should require to know 
that the state of rest could 
have existed in the very same 
time in which the motion 
took place. Now we know 
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nothing more than that the 
state of rest was actual in the 
time that followed the state 
of motion; consequently, that 
it was also possible. But 
motion at one time, and rest 
at another time, are not con¬ 
tradictorily opposed to each 
other. It follows from what 
has been said, that the suc¬ 
cession of opposite determi¬ 
nations, that is, change, does 
not demonstrate the fact of 
contingency as represented in 
the conceptions of the pure 
understanding; and that it 
cannot, therefore, conduct us 
to the fact of the existence of 
a necessary being. Change 
proves merely empirical con¬ 
tingency, that is to say, that 
the new state could not 
have existed without a cause, 
which belongs to the pre¬ 
ceding time. This cause—• 
even although it is regarded 
as absolutely necessary—must 
be presented to us in time, 
and must belong to the series 
of phenomena. 


Antithesis 


THE ANTINOMY OF PURE REASON 
Sbction Thikd 

Of the Interest of Reason in these Self-contradictions 
We have thus completely before us the dialectical pro¬ 
cedure of the cosmological ideas. No possible experience 
can present us with an object adequate to them in extent. 
Nay, more, reason itself cannot cogitate them as according 
with the geno 2 'al laws of experience. And yet they are not 
arbitrary fictions of thouglit. On the contrary, reason, in its 
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uninterrupted progress in the empirical synthesis, is neces¬ 
sarily conducted to them, when it endeavors to free from all 
conditions and to comprehend in its unconditioned totality, 
that which can only be determined conditionally in accord¬ 
ance with the laws of experience. Those dialectical propo¬ 
sitions are so many attempts to solve four natural and un¬ 
avoidable problems of reason,—There are neither more, nor 
can there be less, than this number, because there are no 
other series of synthetical hypotheses, limiting a priori the 
empirical sj’nthesis. 

The briiliarit claims of reason striving to extend its 
dominion beyond the limits of experience, have been rep¬ 
resented above only in dry formulee, which contain merely 
the grounds of its pretensions. They liave, besides, in con¬ 
formity with the character of a transcendental philosophy, 
been freed from every empirical element; although the full 
splendor of the iiroraiscs they hold out, and the anticipations 
they excite, manifests itself only wlien in connection with 
empirical cognitions. In the application of them, however, 
and in the advancing enlargement of the employment of rea¬ 
son, while struggling to rise from the region of experience 
and to soar to those sublime ideas, philosophy discovers a 
value and a dignity, which, if it could but make good its 
assertions, would raise it far above all other departments of 
human knowledge—professing, as it does, to present a sure 
foundation for our highest hopes and the ultimate aims of 
all the exertions of reason. Tlie questions: whether the 
world has a beginning and a limit to its extension in space; 
whether there exists anywhere, or perhaps, in my own think¬ 
ing Self an indivisible and indestructible unity—or whether 
nothing but what is divisible and transitory exists; whether 
[ am a free agent, or, like other beings, am bound in the 
chains of nature and fate; whether, finally, there is a su- 
areme cause of the world, or all our thought and specula- 
ion must end with nature and the order of external things 
—are questions, for the solution of which the mathematician 
fould willingly exchange his whole science; for in it there 

XI —Science— 16 
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is no satisfaction for the highest aspirations and most ardent 
desires of humanity. Nay, it may even be said that the true 
value of mathematics—that pride of human reason—consists 
in this; that she guides reason to the knowledge of nature- 
in her greater, as well as in her less manifestations—in her 
beautiful order and regularity—guides her, moreover, to an 
insight into the wonderful unity of the moving forces in the 
operations of nature, far beyond the expectations of a phi¬ 
losophy building only on experience; and that she thus 
encourages philosophy to extend the province of reason 
beyond all experience, and at the same time provides it 
with the most excellent materials for supporting its investi¬ 
gations, in so far as their nature admits, by adequate and 
accordant intuitions. 

Unfortunately for speculation—but perhaps fortunately 
for the practical interests of humanity—reason, in the midst 
of her highest anticipations, finds herself hemmed in by a 
press of opposite and contradictory conclusions, from which 
neither her honor nor her safety will permit her to draw 
back. Nor can she regard the.se conflicting trains of reason¬ 
ing with indilfcrence as mere passages at arms, still less can 
she command peace; for in the subject of the conflict she 
has a deep interest. There is no other course left open to 
her, than to reflect with herself upon the origin of this dis¬ 
union in reason—whether it may not arise from a mere mis¬ 
understanding. After such an inquiry, arrogant claims 
would have to be given up on both sides; but the sover¬ 
eignty of reason over understanding and sense would be 
based upon a sure foundation. 

We shall at present defer this radical inquiry, and in the 
meantime consider for a little—what side in the oontrovensy 
we should most willingly take, if we were obliged to become 
partisans at all. As, in this case, we leave out of sight alto¬ 
gether the logical criterion of truth, and merely consult our 
own interest in reference to the question, these considera¬ 
tions, although inadequate to settle the question of right in 
either party, will enable us to comprehend, how those who 
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have taken part in the struggle adopt the one view rather 
than the other—no special insight into the subject, however, 
having influenced their choice. They will, at the same time, 
explain to us many other things by the way—for example, 
the liery zeal on the one side and the cold maintenance of 
their cause on the other; why the one party has met with 
the warmest approbations, and the other has always been 
repulsed by irreconcilable prejudices. 

There is one thing, however, that determines the proper 
point of view, from which alone this preliminary inquiry can 
be imstituted and carried on witli the proper completeness— 
and that is the comparison of the principles, from which 
both sides, thesis and antithesis, proceed. My readers 
would remark in the propositions of the antithesis a com¬ 
plete uniformity in the mode of thought and a perfect unity 
of principle. Its principle was that of pure empiricism, not 
only ill the explication of the {ihenomena in the world, but 
also in the solution of the transcendental ideas, even of that 
of the universe itself. The ailirmations of the thesis, on the 
contrary, were based, in addition to the empirical mode of 
explanation employed in the series of phenomena, on intel¬ 
lectual propositions; and its princifilcs were in so far not 
simple. I shall term the thesis, in view of its essential 
characteristic, the dogmatism of pure reason. 

On the side of dogmati.sm, or of the thc.sis, therefore, 
in the determination of the cosmological ideas, we find: 

1. A practical interest, which must be very dear to every 
right-thinking man. That the world has a beginning—that 
the nature of my thinking self is simple, and therefore in¬ 
destructible—that I am a free agent, and raised above the 
compulsion of nature and her law.s—and, finally, that the 
entire order of things, which form the world, is dependent 
upon a Supreme Being, from whom the whole receives unity 
and connection—these are so many foundation-stones of mo¬ 
rality and i-eligion. The antithesis deprives us of all these 
supports—or, at least, seems so to deprive us. 

2. A speculative interest of reason manifests itself on this 
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side. For, if we take the transcendental ideas and employ 
them in the manner which the thesis directs, we can exhibit 
completely a priori the entire chain of conditions, and un¬ 
derstand the derivation of the conditioned—beginning from 
the unconditioned. This the antithesis does not do; and for 
this reason does not meet with so welcome a reception. For 
it can give no answer to our questions respecting the condi¬ 
tions of its synthesis—except such as must be supplemented 
by another question, and so on to infinity. According to 
it, we must rise from a given beginning to one still higher; 
every part conducts us to a still smaller one; every event is 
preceded by another event which is its cause; and the con¬ 
ditions of existence rest always upon other and still higher 
conditions, and find neither end nor basis in some self- 
subsistent thing as the primal being. 

3. This side has also the advantage of popularity; and 
this constitutes no small part of its claim to favor. The 
common understanding does not find the least difficulty in 
the idea of the unconditioned beginning of all synthesis— 
accustomed, as it is, rather to follow out consequences, than 
to seek for a proper basis for cognition. In the conception 
of an absolute first, moreover—the possibility of which it 
does not inquire into—-it is highly gratified to find a firmly- 
established point of departure for its attempts at theory; 
while in tlie restless and continuous ascent from the con¬ 
ditioned to the condition, always with one foot in the air, 
it can find no satisfaction. 

On the side of the Antithesis, or Empiricism in the 
determination of the cosmological ideas: 

1. We cannot discover any such practical interest arising 
from pure principles of reason, as morality and religion 
present. On the contrary, pure empiricism seems to empty 
them of all their power and influence, if there does not 
exist a Supreme Being distinct from the world—if the world 
is without beginning, consequently without a Creator—if 
our wills are not free, and the soul is divisible and subject 
to corruption just like matter—the ideas and principles of 
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morality lose all validity, and fall with the transcendental 
ideas which constituted their theoretical support. 

2. But empiricism, in compensation, holds out to reason, 
in its s])eculative interests, certain important advantages, far 
exceeding any that the dogmatist can promise us. For, when 
employed hy the empiricist, understanding is always upon its 
proper ground of investigation—the field of po.ssible experi¬ 
ence, the laws of which it can explore, and thus extend its 
cognition securely and with clear intelligence without being 
stopped by limits in any direction. Here can it and ought 
it to find and present to intuition its proper object—not only 
in itself, but in all its relations; or, if it employ conceptions, 
upon this ground it can always present the corresponding 
images in clear and unmistakable intuitions. It is quite un¬ 
necessary for it to renounce the guidance of nature, to attach 
itself to ideas, the olqects of which it cannot know; because, 
as mere intellectual entities, they cannot bo presented in any 
intuition. On the contrary, it is not even permitted to aban¬ 
don its proper occupation, under the pretence that it has 
been brought to a conclusion (for it never can be), and to 
pass into the region of idealizing reason and transcendent 
conceptions, where it is not required to observe and explore 
the laws of nature, but merely to think and to imagine — 
secure from being contradicted by facts, because they have 
not been called as witnesses, but passed by, or perhaps sub- 
ordinatiid to the so-called higher interests and considerations 
of pure reason. 

Hence the empiricist will never allow himself to accept 
any epoch of nature for the first—the absolutely primal 
state; he will not believe that there can be limits to his 
outlook into her wide domains, nor pass from the objects 
of nature, which he can satisfactorily explain by means of 
observation and mathematical thought—which he can deter¬ 
mine synthetically in intuition, to those which neither sense 
nor imagination can ever present in concreto; he will not 
concede the existence of a faculty in nature operating in¬ 
dependently of the laws of nature—a concession which 
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would introduce uncertainty into the procedure of the under¬ 
standing, which is guided by necessary laws to the observation 
of phenomena; nor, finally, will he permit himselt to seek a 
cause beyond nature, inasmuch as we know nothing but it, 
and from it alone receive an objective basis for all our con¬ 
ceptions and instruction in the unvarying laws of things. 

In truth, if the empirical philosopher had no other pur¬ 
pose in the establishment of his antithesis, than to check the 
presumption of a reason which mistakes its true destination, 
which boasts of its insight and its knowledge, just where all 
insight and knowledge cease to exist, and regards that which 
is valid only in relation to a practical interest, as an advance¬ 
ment of the speculative interests of the mind (in order, when 
it is convenient for itself, to break the thread of our physical 
investigations, and, under pretence of extending our cogni¬ 
tion, connect them with transcendental ideas, by means of 
which we really know only that we know nothing)—if, I say, 
the empiricist rested satisfied with tliis benefit, the principle 
advanced by him would be a maxim recommending modera¬ 
tion in the pretensions of reason and modesty in its affirma¬ 
tions, and at the same time would direct us to the right mode 
of extending the province of the understanding, by the help 
of the only true teacher, experience. In obedience to this 
advice, intellectual hypotheses and faith would not be called 
in aid of our practical interests; nor should we introduce 
them under the pompous titles of science and insight. For 
speculative cognition cannot find an objective basis any other 
where than in experience; and, when we overstep its limits, 
our synthesis, which requires ever new cognitions indepen¬ 
dent of experience, has no substratum of intuition upon 
which to build. 

But if—as often happens—empiricism, in relation to ideas, 
becomes itself dogmatic, and boldly denies that which is 
above the sphere of its phenomenal cognition, it falls itself 
into the error of intemperance-—an error which is here all 
the more reprehensible, as thereby the practical interest 
of reason receives an irreparable injury. 
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And this constitutes the opposition between Epicurean¬ 
ism' and Platonism. 

Both Epicurus and Plato assert more in their systems 
than they know. The former encourages and advances 
science—although to the prejudice of the practical; the 
latter presents us with excellent principles for the investiga¬ 
tion of the practical, but, in relation to everything regarding 
which we can attain to speculative cognition, permits reason 
to append idealistic explanations of natural phenomena, to 
the great injury of physical investigation. 

3. In regard to the third motive for the preliminary 
choice of a party in this war of as.sertions, it seems very 
extraordinary that empiricism should be utterly unpopular. 
We should be inclined to believe, that the common under¬ 
standing would receive it with pleasure—promising, as it 
does, to satisfy it without passing the bounds of experience 
and its ccmnected order; while transcendental dogmatism 
obliges it to rise to conce])tions, which far surpass the in¬ 
telligence and ability of the most practiced thinkers. But 
in this, in truth, is to be found its real motive. For the 
common understanding thus finds itself in a situation, where 
not even the most learned can have the advantage of it. If 
it understands little or nothing about these transcendental 
conceptions, no one can boast of understanding any more; 
and although it may not express itself in so scholastically 


' It is, howover, aliU a matter of doubt whether Hpiciinis ever propoiinded 
those principles .as directions for the objective employmont of the understanding. 
If, indeed, tliey were notliing more than inaxitn.s for the speculative exereise of 
reason, he i>;ive.s evidence therein of a more genuine philo.soplnc spirit tliim any 
of the pliilosophers-of antiquity. Tliat, in the e.xplanation of plicnotnena, we 
must proceed as if tlie held of inquiry had neither limits in spaoo nor coiiimeiice' 
nient in lime; that wo ninst. be aatislied with the teaching of experience in ref¬ 
erence to tlie material of which the world is composed; that we must not look 
for any otlier mode of the origination of events than that which is determined 
by' the unalterable laws of nature; and finally, that we must not employ tlie 
hypothesis <.f a cause distinct from the world to account for a phenomenon or 
for the world itself—are principlee for the extension of speeulative philosophy, 
and the discovery of tlie true sources of the principles of morals, which, how¬ 
ever little confoitiled io in the present day, .are undoubtedly correct. At the 
same time, any one desirous of ignoring, in mere specniatiou, those dogmatical 
propositions, need not for tliat reason bo acemsed of denying them. 
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correct a manner as others, it can busy itself with reasoning 
and arguments without end, wandering among mere ideas, 
about which one can always be very eloquent, because we 
know nothing about them; while, in the observation and 
investigation of nature, it would be forced to remain dumb 
and to confess its utter ignorance. Thus indolence and 
vanity form of themselves strong recommendations of these 
principles. Besides, although it is a hard thing for a phi¬ 
losopher to assume, a principle, of which he can give to 
himself no reasonable account, and still more to employ 
conceptions, the objective reality of which cannot be estab¬ 
lished, nothing is more usual with the common understand¬ 
ing. It wants something, which will allow it to go to work 
with couiidence. The difficulty of even comprehending a 
supposition, does not disquiet it, because—not knowing 
what comprehending means—it never even thinks of the 
supposition it may be adopting as a principle; and regards 
as known, that with which it has become familiar from con¬ 
stant use. And, at last, all speculative interests disappear 
before the practical interests which it holds dear; and it 
.fancies that it understands and knows what its necessities 
and hopes incite it to a.s.sume or to believe. Thus the em¬ 
piricism of transcendentally idealizing reason is robbed of all 
popularity; and, however prejudicial it may be to the high¬ 
est practical principles, there is no fear that it will ever pass 
the limits of the schools, or acquire any favor or influence 
in society or with the multitude. 

Human reason is by nature architectonic. That is to 
say, it regards all cognitions as parts of a possible sy.stem, 
and hence accepts only such principles as at least do not 
incapacitate a cognition to which we may have attained from 
being placed along with others in a general system. But 
the propositions of the antithesis are of a character which 
renders the completion of an edifice of cognitions impossi¬ 
ble. According to these, beyond one state or epoch of the 
world there is always to be found one more ancient; in 
every part always other parts themselves divisible; preced- 
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ing every oveut another, the origin of which must itself 
be sought still higher; and everything in existence is con¬ 
ditioned, and still not dependent on an unconditioned and 
primal existence. As, therefore, the antithesis will not 
concede the existence of a first beginning which might be 
available as a foundation, a complete edifice of cognition, 
in the presence of sucb hypotheses, is utterly impossible. 
Thus the architectonic interest of reason, which requires a 
unity—not empirical, but a priori and rational, forms 
a natural recommendation for the assertions of the thesis 
in our antinomy. 

Blit if any one could free himself entirely from all con¬ 
siderations of interest, and weigh without partiality the 
assertions of reason, attending only to their content, irre¬ 
spective of the consequences which follow from them; such 
a person, on the sujiposition that he knew no other way out 
of the confusion than to settle the truth of one or other of 
the conflicting doctrines, would live in a state of continual 
hesitation. To-day, ho would feel conv'ineed that the human 
will is free; to-morrow, considering the indissoluble chain 
of nature, he would look on freedom as a mere illusion, and 
declare nuture to be all-in-all. But, if he were called to 
action, the play of the merely speculative reason would dis¬ 
appear like the .shapes of a dream, and practical interest 
would dictate his clioicc of principles. But, as it well befits 
a reflective and inquiring being to devote certain periods of 
time to the exanunation of its own reason—to divest itself 
of all partiality, and frankly to communicate its observations 
for the judgment and opinion of others; so no one can bo 
blamed for, much less prevented from, plaeing both parties 
on their trial, with permission to defend themselves, free 
from intimidation, before a sworn jury of equal condition 
with thennselves—the condition of weak and fallible men. 
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THE ANTINOMY OF PURE REASON 
Section Fouiith 

Of the neces.sity imposed upon Pure Hexison of presenting a 
Solution of its Transcendental Problems 

To avow an ability to solve all problems and to answer 
all questions, would be a profession certain to convict any 
philosopher of extravagant boasting and self-conceit, and at 
once to destroy the confidence that might otherwise have 
been reposed in him. There are, however, sciences so con¬ 
stituted, that every question arising within their sphere, 
must necessarily be capable of receiving an answer from the 
knowledge already possessed, for the answer must be re¬ 
ceived from the same sources whence the question arose. 
In such sciences it is not allowable to exemse ourselves on 
the plea of necessary and unavoidable ignorance; a solution 
is absolutely requisite. Tlie rule of right and wrong must 
help us to the knowledge of what is right or wrong in all 
possible cases; otherwise, the idea of obligation or duty 
would be utterly null, for we cannot have any obligation to 
that which we cannot knoio. On the other hand, in our in¬ 
vestigations of the phenomena of nature, much must remain 
uncertain, and many questions continue insoluble; because 
what we know of nature is far from being sufficient to 
(explain all the phenomena that are presented to our obser¬ 
vation. Now the question is: Whether there is in tran¬ 
scendental philosophy any question, relating to an object 
jrresented to pure reason, which is unanswerable by this 
reason; and whether we must regard the subject of the ques¬ 
tion as quite uncertain—so far as our knowledge extends, 
and must give it a place among those subjects, of which we 
have just so much conception as is sufficient to enable us to 
raise a question—faculty or materials failing us, however, 
when we attempt an answer. 

Now I maintain, that among all speculative cognition, 
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the peculiarity of transcendental philosophy is, that there is 
no question, relating to an object presented to pure reason, 
which is insoluble by this reason; and that the profession 
of unavoidable ignorance—the problem being alleged to be 
beyond the reach of our faculties—cannot free us from the 
obligation to present a complete and satisfactory answer. 
For the very conception, which enables us to raise the ques¬ 
tion, must give us the power of answering it; inasmuch, as 
the object, as in the case of right and wrong, is not to be 
discovered out of the conception. 

But, in transcendental philosophy, it is only the cosmo¬ 
logical questions, to which we can demand a satisfactory 
answer in relation to the constitution of their object; and the 
philosopher is not permitted to avail himself of the pretext 
of neci3ssary ignorance and irnponctrable obscurity. These 
questions relate solely to the co.smological ideas. For the 
object must be given in experience, and the question relates 
to the adequateness of the object to an idea. If the object 
is transcendental, and therefore itself unknown; if the ques¬ 
tion, for example, is whether the object—the something, tlie 
phenonienon of which (internal) in ourselves is thought— 
that is to say, the soul, is in itself a simple being; or whether 
there is a cause of all things, which is absolutely necessary— 
in sucli cases we are seeking for our idea an object, of which 
we may confess, that it is unknown to us, though we must 
not on that account assert that it is impossible.' The cos¬ 
mological ideas alone possess the peculiarity, that we can 


■ The question, what is tho coiiHtitution of a tranacendoutal object, is un- 
answerable—wo are unable to say ipho.t it but we can perceive that tlie 
question itsolf is nothing; because it does not relate to any object tliat can be 
presented to us. For Uiis reason, we must consider all the questions raised hi 
traiiaccndeutal psychology as answerable, and as really answered; for they 
relate to the transcendental subject of all internal phenomena, which is not itself 
phenomenon, and consequently not given as an object, in which, moreover, 
none of the categories—and it is to them that the question is properly directed 
—find any conditions of its application. Here, therefore, is a case where no 
answer is the only proper answer. For a question regarding the constitution 
of a soDiothiiig, which cannot be cogitated by any determined predicate—being 
completely beyond the sphere of objects and experience, is perfectly null 
and void. 
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presuppose the object of them and the empirical" synthesis 
requisite for the conception of that object to be given; and 
the question, which arises from these ideas, relates merely 
to the progress of this synthesis, in so far as it must contain 
absolute totality—'whieh, however, is not empirical, as it 
cannot be given in any experience. Now, as the question 
here is solely in regard to a thing as the object of a possible 
experience, and not as a thing in itself, the answer to the 
transcendental cosmological question need not be sought out 
of the idea, for the question does not regard an object in 
itself. The question in relation to a possible experience, is 
not, what can be given in an experience in concreto —but, 
what is contained in the idea, to which the empirical syn¬ 
thesis must approximate. The question must therefore be 
capable of solution from the idea alone. For the idea is a 
creation of reason itself, which therefore cannot disclaim the 
obligation to answer or refer us to the unknown object. 

It is not so extraordinary as it at first sight appears, that 
a science should demand and expect satisfactory answers 
to all the questions that may arise within its own sphere 
{quesiiones domesHcce), although, up to a certain time, these 
answers may not have been discovered. There are, in addi¬ 
tion to transcendental philosophy, only two pure sciences of 
reason; the one with a speculative, the other with a practical 
content —pure mathematics and pure ethics. lias any one 
ever heard it alleged that, from our complete and necessary 
ignorance of the conditions, it is uncertain what exact rela¬ 
tion the diameter of a circle bears to the circle in rational or 
irrational numbers ? By the former the sum cannot be given 
exactly, by the latter only approximately; and therefore we 
decide, that the impossibility of a solution of the question 
is evident. Lambert presented us with a demonstration of 
this. In the general principles of morals there can be noth¬ 
ing uncertain, for the propositions arc either utterly without 
meaning, or must originate solely in our rational concep¬ 
tions. On the other hand, there must be in physical science 
an infinite number of conjectures, which can never become 
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certainties; because the phenomena of nature are not given 
as objects dependent on our conceptions. The key to the 
solution of such questions cannot therefore be found in our 
conceptions or in pure thought, but must lie without us, and 
for that reason is in many case.s not to be discovered; 
and consequently a satisfactory explanation cannot be ex¬ 
pected. The questions of transcendental analytic, which 
relate to the deduction of our j)uro cognition, are not to be 
regarded as of the same kind as those mentioned above; for 
we are not at piresent treating of the certainty of judgments 
in relation to tlie origin of our conceptions, but only of that 
certainty in relation to objects. 

We cannot, therefore, escape the responsibility of at 
least a critical solution of the questions of reason, by com¬ 
plaints of the limited nature of our faculties, and the seem¬ 
ingly humble confession that it is beyond the power of our 
reason to decide, whether the world has existed from all 
eternity or had a beginning—whether it is infinitely ex¬ 
tended, or inclosed within certain limits—whether anything 
in the world is simple, or whether everything must be 
capable of infinite divisibility^—whether freedom can origi¬ 
nate phenomena, or whether everything is absolutely depen¬ 
dent on the laws and order of nature—and, finally, whether 
there exists a being that is completely unconditioned and 
necessarjq or whether the existence of everything is condi¬ 
tioned and consequently dependent on something external 
to itself, and therefore in its own nature contingent. For 
all these questions relate to an object, which can be given 
nowhere else than in thought. This object is the abso¬ 
lutely unconditioned totality of the synthesis of phenomena. 
If the conceptions in our minds do not assist us to some cer¬ 
tain result in regard to these problems, we must not defend 
ourselves on the plea that the object itself remains hidden 
from and unknown to us. For no such thing or object can 
be given—it is not to be found out of the idea in our minds. 
We must seek the cause of our failure in our idea itself, 
which is an insoluble problem, and in regard to which we 
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obstinately assume that there exists a real object corre¬ 
sponding and adequate to it. A clear explanation of the 
dialectic which lies in our conception, will very soon 
enable us to come to a satisfactory decision in regard to 
such a question. 

The pretext, that we are unable to arrive at certainty in 
regard to these problems, may be met with this question, 
which requires at least a [)lain answer: From what source 
do the ideas originate, tlie .solution of which involves you in 
such difficulties ? Are you seeking for an explanation of 
certain phenomena; and do you expect these ideas to give 
you the principles or the rules of this explanation ? Let it 
be granted, that all nature was laid open before you; that 
nothing was hid from your semes and your consciousness. 
Still, you could not cognize in concreto the object of your 
ideas in any experience. For what is demanded, is, not 
only this full and complete intuition, but also a complete 
synthesis and the consciousness of its absolute totality; and 
this is not possible by means of any empirical cognition. It 
follows that your question—your idea, is by no means neces¬ 
sary for the explanation of any phenomenon; and the idea 
cannot have been in any sense given by the object itself. 
For such an object can never be presented to us, because 
it cannot be given by any pos.sible experience. Whatever 
perceptions you may attain to, you are still surrounded by 
conditions —in space, or in time, and you cannot discover 
anything unconditioned; nor can you decide whether this 
unconditioned is to be placed in an absolute beginning of 
the synthesis, or in an absolute totality of the series without 
beginning. A whole, in the empirical signification of the 
term, is always merely comparative. The absolute whole 
of quantity (the universe), of division, of derivation, of 
the condition of existence, with the question—whether it 
is to be produced by a finite or infinite synthesis, no possible 
experience can instruct us concerning. You will not, for 
example, be able to explain the phenomena of a body in 
the least degree better, whether you believe it to consist of 
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simple, or of composite parts; for a simple phenomenon— 
and Just as little an infinite scries of composition—can never 
be presented to your perception. Phenomena require and 
admit of explanation, only in so far as the conditions of that 
explanation are given in perception; but the sum-total of 
that which is given in phenomena, considered as an absolute 
whole, is itself a perception—and we cannot therefore seek 
for explanations of this whole beyond itself, in other percep¬ 
tions. The explanation of this whole is the proper object of 
the transcendental problems of pure reason. 

Although, therefore, the solution of these problems is 
unattainable through experience, we must not permit our¬ 
selves to say, that it is uncertain how the object of our 
inquiries is constituted.^ For the object is in our own mind, 
and cannot be discovered in experience; and wc have only 
to take care that our thoughts are consistent with each other, 
and to avoid falling into the amphiboly of regarding our 
idea as a rej'resentation of an object em]>irically given, and 
therefore to be cognized according to the laws of experience. 
A dogmatical solution is tliercfore not only unsatisfactory, 
but impossible. The critical solution, which may bo a per¬ 
fectly certain one, does not consider the question objectively, 
but proceeds by inquiring into the basis of the cognition 
upon which the question rests. 

THE ANTINOMY OF PURE REASON 
Section Fifth 

tScepiical Exposition of the Gosmological Problems presented 
in the four Transcendental Ideas 

We should be quite willing to desist from the demand 
of a dogmatical answer to our questions, if we understood 
beforehand that, bo the answer what it may, it would only 
serve to increase our ignorance, to throw us from one incom¬ 
prehensibility into another, from one obscurity into another 
still greater, and perhaps lead us into irreconcilable contra¬ 
dictions. If a dogmatical afiirinative or negative answer is 
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demanded, is it at all prudent, to set aside the probable 
grounds of a solution which lie before us, and to take into 
consideration, what advantage we shall gain, if the answer 
is to favor the one side or the other ? If it happens that in 
both cases the answer is mere nonsense, we have in this 
an irresistible summons, to institute a critical investigation 
of the question, for the purpose of discovering whotlier it is 
based on a groundless presupposition, and relates to an idea, 
the falsity of which would be more easily exposed in its 
application and consequences, than in the mere representa¬ 
tion of its content. This is the great utility of the sceptical 
mode of treating the questions addressed by pure reason to 
itself. By this method we easily rid ourselves of the con¬ 
fusions of dogmatism, and establish in its place a temperate 
criticism, which, as a genuine cathartic, will successfully 
remove the presumptuous notions of philosophy and their 
consequence—the vain pretension to universal science. 

If, then, I could understand the nature of a cosmological 
idea, and perceive, before I entered on the discussion of the 
subject at all, that, whatever side of tlic question regarding 
the unconditioned of the regressive synthesis of phenomena 
it favored, it must either be too great or too small for every 
conception of the understanding would be able to compre¬ 
hend how tlie idea, which relates to an object of experience— 
an experience which must be adequate to and in accordance 
with a possible conception of the understanding—must be 
completely void and without signilicanee, inasmuch as its 
object is inadequate, consider it as we may. And this is 
actually the case with all cosmological conceptions, which, 
for the reason above-mentioned, involve reason, so long as 
it remains attached to them, in an unavoidable antinomy. 
For suppose: 

First, that the ivorld has no beginning —in this case it is 
too large for our conception; for this conception, which 
consists in a successive regress, cannot overtake the whole 
eternity that has elapsed. Grant that it has a heginnmg, it 
is then too small for the conception of the understanding. 
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For, as a beginning presupposes a time preceding, it cannot 
be unconditioned; and the law of the empirical employment 
of the understanding imposes the necessity of looking for 
a higher condition of time; and the world is, therefore, 
evidently too small for this law. 

The same is the case witii the double answer to the ques¬ 
tion regarding the extent, in space, of the world. For, if it 
is mjirdtc and unlimited, it must be loo large for every possi¬ 
ble empirical conception. If-it is finite and limited, wc have 
aright to ask—wliat determines those limits? Void space 
is not a self-subsistcut correlate of thing.s, and cannot be a 
final condition—and still less an empirical condition, form¬ 
ing a part of a possible exporioi\ce. For how can we have 
any experience or perception of an absolute void ? But the 
absolute totality of the empirical synthesis requires that the 
unconditioned be an empirical conception. Consequently, 
a finite world is too small for our conception. 

/Secondly, if every {dienomonon (matter) in space consists 
of an infinite ^lumber of parts, the regress of the division is 
always too great for our conception; and if the division of 
space must cense with some member of the division (the sim¬ 
ple), it is too small for the idea of the unconditioned. For 
the member at which wo have discontinued our division still 
admit.s a regress to many more parts contained in the object. 

Thirdly, suppose that every event in the world happens 
in accordance with the laws of .nature; the causality of a 
cause must itself be an event, and necessitates a regress to 
a still higher cause, and consequently the unceasing pro¬ 
longation of the series of conditions a parte priori. Oper¬ 
ative nature is therefore too large for every conception 
we can form in the synthesis of cosmical events. 

If we admit the existence of spontaneously produced 
events, that is, of free agency, we are driven, in our search 
for sufficient reasons, on an unavoidable law of nature, and 
are compelled to appeal to the empirical law of causality, 
and we find that any such totality of connection in our syn¬ 
thesis is too small for our necessary empirical conception. 
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Fourthly, if we assume the existence of an absolutely nec¬ 
essary being —whether it be the world or something in the 
world, or the cause of the world; we must place it in a time 
at an infinite distance from any given moment; for other¬ 
wise, it must be dependent on some other and higher exist¬ 
ence. Such an existence is, in this case, too large for our 
empirical conception, and unattainable by the continued 
regress of any synthesis. 

But if we believe that everything in the world—be it 
condition or conditioned—is contingent; every given exist¬ 
ence is too small for our conception. .Kor in this case we 
are compelled to seek for some other existence upon which 
the former depends. 

We have said that in all these cases the cosmological idea 
is either too great or too small for the empirical regress in 
a synthesis, and consequently for every possible conception 
of the understanding. Wliy did we not express ourselves 
in a manner exactly the reverse of this, and, instead of ac¬ 
cusing the cosmological idea of overstepping or of falling 
short of its true aim—possible experience, say that, in the 
first case, the empirical conception is always too small for 
the idea, and in the second too great, and thus attach the 
blame of these contradictions to the empirical regress ? The 
reason is this. Po.ssiblo experience can alone give reality to 
our conceptions; without it a conception is merely an idea, 
without truth or relation to an object. Hence a possible 
empirical conception must be the standard by which wo are 
to judge whether an idea is anything more than an idea and 
fiction of thought, or whether it relates to an object in the 
world. If we say of a thing that in relation to some other 
thing it is too large or too small, the former is considered 
as existing for the sake of the latter, and requiring to be 
adapted to it. Among the trivial subjects of discussion in 
the old schools of dialectics was this question: If a ball can¬ 
not pass through a hole, shall we say that the ball is too 
large or the hole too small V In this case it is indifferent 
what expression we employ; for we do not know which ex- 
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ists for the sake of the other. On the other hand, we cannot 
say—the man is too long for his coat, but—the coat is too 
short for the man. 

We arc thus led to the well-founded suspicion, that the 
cosmological ideas, and all the conflicting sophistical asser¬ 
tions connected with them, are based upon a false and ficti¬ 
tious conception of the mode in which the object of these 
ideas is presented to us; and this suspicion will probably 
direct us how to expose the illusion that has so long led 
us astray from the truth. 

THE ANTINOMY OF PURE REASON 
Section Sixth 

Transcendental Idealism as the Key to the Solution of Pure 
Cosmological Dialectic 

In the transcendental cesthctic, we proved, that every¬ 
thing intuited in space and time—all objects of a possible 
experience, arc notlung but plienoincna, that is, mere repre¬ 
sentations; and that these, as j)ro8ented to us—as extended 
bodies, or as series of changes—have no self-subsistent ex¬ 
istence apart from Imman thought. This doctrine I call 
Transcendental Idealism..' The realist in the transcendental 
sense regards these modifications of our sensibility—these 
mere representations, as things subsisting in themselves. 

It would be unjust to accuse us of holding the long- 
decried theory of empirical idealism, which, while admitting 
the reality of space, denies, or at least doubts, the existence 
of bodies extended in it, and thus leaves us without a suffi¬ 
cient criterion of reality and illusion. The supporters of this 
theory find no difficulty in admitting the reality of the phe¬ 
nomena of the internal sense in time; nay, they go the 
length of maintaining that this internal experience is of 


' I have elsewliere termed this theory formal idealism, to distiaguish it from 
naterial idealism, which doubts or denies the exiatotice of external things. To 
void ambiguity, it seems advisable in many cases to employ this term instead 
f that mentioned in the text. 
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itself a sufficient proof of the real existence of its object 
as a thing in itself. 

Transcendental idealism allows that the objects of exter¬ 
nal intuition—as intuited in space, and all changes in time— 
as represented by the internal sense, are real. For, as space 
is the form of that intuition which we call external, and 
without objects in space, no empirical representation could 
be given us; we can and ought to regard extended bodies 
in it as real. The case is the same with representations in 
time. But time and sj>ace, with all phenomena therein, are 
not in themselves things. Tlicy are nothing but representa¬ 
tions, and cannot exist out of and apart from the mind. 
Nay, the sensuous internal intuition of the mind (as tlie 
object of consciousness), the determination of which is rep¬ 
resented by the succession of different states in time, is not 
the real, proper self, as it exists in itself—not the transcen¬ 
dental subject, but only a phenomenon, which is presented 
to the sensibility of this, to us, unknown being. This inter¬ 
nal phenomenon cannot be admitted to be a self-subsisting 
thing; for its condition is time, and time cannot be the con¬ 
dition of a thing in itself. But the empirical truth of phe¬ 
nomena in space and time is guaranteed beyond the possibil¬ 
ity of doubt, and sufficiently distinguished from the illusion 
of dreams or fancy—although both have a piroper and thor¬ 
ough connection in an experience according to empirical 
laws. The objects of experience then are not things in 
themselves,' but are given only in experience, and have 
no existence apart from and independently of experience. 
That there may be inhabitants in the moon, although no 
one has ever observed them, must certainly be admitted; 
but this assertion means only, that we may in the possible 
progress of experience discover them at some future time. 
For that, which stands in connection with a perception ac¬ 
cording to the laws of the progress of experience, is real. 
They are therefore really existent, if they stand in empirical 
connection with my actual or real consciousness, although 


• Dinge an sieh, Sacheii an sich. 
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they are not in themselves real, that is, apart from the 
progress of experience. 

There is nothing actually given—we can be conscious 
of nothing as real, except a perception and the empirical 
progression from it to other possible perceptions. For phe¬ 
nomena, as mere representation.s, are real only in perception; 
and perception is, in fact, nothing but the reality of an em¬ 
pirical representation, that is, a phenomenon. To call a 
phenomenon a real thing prior to perception, means either 
that we must meet with this phenomenon in the progress of 
experience, or it means nothing at all. For I can say only 
of a thing in itself that it exists without relation to the 
senses and experience. But we are speaking here merely 
of phenomena in space and time, both of which are deter¬ 
minations of sensibility, and not of things in themselves. 
It follows that phenomena are not things in themselves, but 
are mere rtipresentations, which, if not'given in us—in per¬ 
ception, are non-existent. 

The faculty of sensuous intuition is properly a recep¬ 
tivity—a capacity of being affected in a certain manner by 
representations, the relation of wliicli to each other i.s a 
pure intuition of space and time—the pure forms of sensi¬ 
bility. Tliese representations, in so far as they are con¬ 
nected and determinable in this relation (in space and time) 
according to laws of the unity of experience, are called 
objects. Tlie non-sensuous cause of these representations is 
completely unknown to us, and hence cannot bo intuited 
as an object. For such an object could not be represented 
either in space or in time; and without these conditions in¬ 
tuition or representation is impossible. Wo may, at the 
same time, term the non-sensuous cause of phenomena the 
transccndcTital object—but merely as a mental correlate to 
sensibility, considered as a receptivity. To this transcen¬ 
dental object we may attribute the whole connection and 
extent of our possible perceptions, and say that it is given 
and exists in itself prior to all experience. But the phe¬ 
nomena corresponding to it are not given as things in 
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themselves, but in experience alone. For they are mere 
representations, receiving from perceptions alone signifi¬ 
cance and relation to a real object, under the condition that 
this or that perception—indicating an object—is in complete 
connection with all others in accordance with the rules of 
the unity of experience. Thus we can say: the things that 
really existed in past time are given in the transcendental 
object of experience. But these are to me real objects, only 
in so far as I can represent to my own mind, that a regres¬ 
sive series of possible perceptions—following the indications 
of history, or the footsteps of cause and effect—in accord¬ 
ance with empirical laws—that, in one word, the course of 
the world conducts us to an elapsed series of time as the 
condition of the present time. This series in past time is 
represented as rcdl, not in itself, but only in connection with 
a possible experience. Thus, when I say that certain events 
occurred in past time, I merely assert the possibility of pro¬ 
longing the chain of experience, from the present percep¬ 
tion, upward to the conditions that determine it according 
to time. 

If I represent to myself all objects existing in all space 
and time, I do not thereby place these in space and time 
prior to all experience; on the contrary, such a representa¬ 
tion is nothing more than the notion of a possible experi¬ 
ence, in its absolute completeness. In experience alone are 
those objects, which arc nothing but representations, given. 
But, when I say, they existed prior to my experience, this 
means only that I must begin with the perception present to 
me, and follow the track indicated until I discover them in 
some part or region of experience. The cause of the empiri¬ 
cal condition of this progression—and consequently at what 
member therein I must stop, and at what point in the regress 
I am to find this member—is transcendental, and hence nec¬ 
essarily incogniitable. But with this we have not to do; our 
concern is only with the law of progression in experience, in 
which objects, that is, phenomena, are given. It is a matter 
of indifference, whether I say—I may in the progress of ex- 
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perience discover stars, at a hundred times greater distance 
than the most distant of those now visible, or—stars at this 
distance may be met in space, although no one has, or ever 
will discover them. For, if they are given as things in them¬ 
selves, without any relation to possible experience, they are 
for me non-existent, consequently, are not objects, for they 
are not contained in the regressive scries of experience. But, 
if these phenomena must be employed in the con.struction or 
.support of the cosmological idea of an absolute whole—and 
when we are diseus.sing a question that oversteps the limits ■ 
of possible experience—the proper distinction of the differ¬ 
ent theories of the reality of sensuous objects is of great 
importance, in order to avoid the illusion which must nec¬ 
essarily arise from the misinterpretation of our empirical 
conceptions. 

THE ANTINOMY Oh PURE REASON 
SKCTtoN Seventh 

Cfitu'ul Solution of the Cosmological Problem 

The antinomy of pure reason is based upon the following 
dialectical argument: If that which is conditioned is given, 
the wliole series of its conditions is also given; but sensuous 
objects are given as conditioned; consequently. . . . This 
syllogism, the major of which seems .so natural and evident, 
introduces as many cosmological ideas as there are different 
kinds of conditions in the synthesis of phenomena, in so far 
as these conditions constitute a series. These ideas require 
absolute totality in the scries, and thus place reason in inex¬ 
tricable embarrassment. Before proceeding to expose the 
fallacy in this dialectical argument, it will be necessary to 
have a correct understanding of certain conceptions that 
appear in it. 

In the first place, the following proposition is evident, 
and indubitably certain: If the conditioned is given, a re¬ 
gress in the series of all its conditions is thereby impera¬ 
tively For the very conception of a conditioned, 

is a conception of something related to a condition, and, if 
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this condition is itself conditioned, to another condition— 
and so on through all the members of the series. This prop¬ 
osition is, therefore, analytical, and has nothing to fear from 
transcendental criticism. It is a logical postulate of reason: 
to pursue, as far as possible, the connection of a conception 
with its conditions. 

If, in the second place, both the conditioned and the con¬ 
dition are things in themselves, and if the former is given, 
not only is the regress to the latter requisite, but the latter 
is really given with the former. Now, as this is true of all 
the members of the series, the entire series of conditions, 
and with them the unconditioned, is at the same time given 
in the very fact of the conditioned, the existence of which 
is possible only in and through that series, being given. In 
this case, the synthesis of the conditioned with its condition, 
is a synthesis of the understanding merely, which represents 
things as they are, without regarding whether and how we 
can cognize them. Tint if I have to do with phenomena, 
which, in their character of mere representations, are not 
given, if I do not attain to a cognition of them (in other 
words, to themselves, for they are nothing more than em¬ 
pirical cognitions), I am not entitled to say: If the condi¬ 
tioned is given, all its conditions (as phenomena) are also 
given, I cannot, therefore, from the fact of a conditioned 
being given, infer the absolute totality of the series of its 
conditions. For phenomena are nothing but an empirical 
synthesis in apprehension or perception, and are therefore 
given only in it. Now, in speaking of phenomena, it does 
not follow, that, if the conditioned is given, the synthesis 
wliich constitutes its empirical condition is also thereby 
given and presupposed; such a synthesis can be established 
only by an actual regress in the scries of conditions. But 
we are entitled to say in this case: that a regress to the con¬ 
ditions of a conditioned, in other words, that a continuous 
empirical synthesis is enjoined; that, if the conditions are 
not given, they are at least required; and that we are certain 
to discover the conditions in this regress. 
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We can. now see that the major in the above cosmological 
syllogism takes the conditioned in the transcendental signifi¬ 
cation which it has in the pure category, while the minor 
speaks of it in the empirical signification which it has in the 
category as a])plied to phenomena. There is, therefore, a 
dialectical fallacy in the syllogism—a soplbisma figures dic- 
tionis. But this fallacy is not a consciously devised one, 
but a perfectly natural illusion of the common reason of 
man. For, when a thing is given as conditioned, we pre¬ 
suppose in the major its conditions and their series, miper- 
ceived, as ;it were, and unseen; because this is nothing more 
than the logical requirement of complete and satisfactory 
premises for a given conclusion. In this case, time is alto¬ 
gether left out in the connection of the conditioned with the 
condition; they are supposed to be given in themselves, and 
contemporaneovsly. it is, moreover, just as natural to regard 
phenomena (in the minor) as things in tliemselves and as ob¬ 
jects presented to the pure understanding, as in tlie major, 
in which ccurqdetc abstraction was made of all conditions of 
intuition. But it is under these conditions alone that objects 
are giveir. Now we overlooked a remarkable distinction 
between the conceptions. The synthesis of the conditioned 
with its condition, and the complete series of the latter (in 
the major) are not limited by time, and do not contain the 
conception of succession. On the contrary, the empirical 
synthesis, and the series of conditions in the phenomenal 
world—subsumed in the minor—are necessarily successive, 
and given in time alone. It follows that I cannot presup¬ 
pose in the minor, as I did in the major, the absolute totality 
of the synthesis and of the series therein represented; for in 
the major all the members of the series are given as things 
in themselves—without any limitations or conditions of time, 
while in the minor they are possible only in and through a 
successive regress, which cannot exist, except it be actually 
carried into execution in the world of phenomena. 

After this proof of the viciousness of the argument com¬ 
monly employed in maintaining cosmological assertions, both 

XI—SOIBKOB—17 
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parties may now be justly dismissed, as advancing claims 
without grounds or title. But the process has not been 
ended, by convincing them that one or both were in the 
wrong, and had maintained an assertion which was without 
valid grounds of proof. Nothing seems to be clearer than 
that, if one maintains: the world has a beginning, and an¬ 
other: the world has no beginning, one of the two must 
be right. But it is likewise clear, that, if the evidence on 
both sides is equal, it is impossible to discover on what side 
the truth lies; and the controversy continues, although the 
parties have been recommended to peace before the tribunal 
of reason. There remains, then, no other means of settling 
the question than to convince the j)arties, who refute each 
other with such conclusiveness and ability, that they arc 
disputing about nothing, and that a transcendental illusion 
has been mocking them with visions of reality where there 
is none. This mode of adjusting a dispute which cannot be 
decided upon its own merits, we shall now proceed to lay 
before our readers. 


Zeno of Pllea, a subtle dialectician, was severely repri¬ 
manded by Plato as a sophi.st, who, merely from the base 
motive of exhibiting his skill in discussion, maintained and 
subverted the same proposition by arguments as powerful 
and convincing on the one side as on the other. lie main¬ 
tained, for example, that God (who was probably nothing 
more, in his view, than the world) is neither finite nor in¬ 
finite, neither in motion nor in rest, neither similar nor dis¬ 
similar to any other thing. It seemed to those philosophers 
who criticised his mode of discussion, that his purpose was 
to deny completely both of two self-contradictory proposi¬ 
tions—which is absurd. But I cannot believe that there is 
any justice in this accusation. The first of these proposi¬ 
tions I shall presently consider in a more detailed manner. 
With regard to the others, if by the word God he under¬ 
stood merely the Universe, his meaning must have been, 
that it cannot be permanently present in one place—that 
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is, at rest, nor be capable of changing its place—that is, of 
moving, because all places are in the universe, and the uni¬ 
verse itself is, therefore, in no place. Again, if the universe 
contains in itself everytliing that exists, it cannot be similar 
or dissimilar to an}" other thing, because there is, in fact, no 
other thing with which it can be compared. If two opposite 
judgments presuppose a contingent impossible, or arbitrary 
condition, both—in spite of their opposition (which is, how¬ 
ever, not properly or really a contradl(dion)—fall away; be¬ 
cause the condition, which insured the validity of both, has 
itself disappeared. 

If we say: every body has cither a good or a bad smell, 
we have omitted a third possible judgment—it has no smell 
at all; and thus both conflicting stHtements may be false. 
If we say: it is either goo(l-.snieIling or not good-smelling 
(w7 suaveolem vel non-suaveolens)^ both judgmetUs are con¬ 
tradictorily opposed; and the contradictory opposite of the 
former judgment—some bodies are not good-smelling—em¬ 
braces also those bodies which have no smell at all. In the 
preceding pair of opposed judgments {per disparata), the con¬ 
tingent condition of the conception of body (smell) attached 
to both conflicting statements, instead of having been 
omitted in the latter, which i.s consequ'^ntly not the contra¬ 
dictory opi'osite of the former. 

If, accordingly, we say: the world is either infinite in 
extension, or it is not infinite (wuu and if the 

former proposition la false, its contradictory opposite— 
the world is not infinite, must be true. And thus I should 
deny the existence of an infinite, without, however, affirm¬ 
ing the existence of a finite world. But if we construct our 
proposition thus—the world is either infinite or finite (non¬ 
infinite), both statements may be false. For, in this case, 
we consider the world as per se determined in regard to 
quantity, and while, in the one judgment, we deny its in¬ 
finite and consequently, perhaps, its independent existence; 
in the other, we append to the world, regarded as a thing in 
itself, a certain determination—-that of finitude; and the 
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latter may bo false as well as the former, if the world is not 
given as a thing in itself, and thus neither as finite nor as 
infinite in quantity. 'Pliis kind of opposition I may be 
allowed to term dialectical; that of coutradictorievS may 
be called analytical opposition. Thus then, of two dialec¬ 
tically opposed judgments both may be false, from the fact, 
that the one is not a mere contradictory of the other, but 
actually enounces more tlian is requi.sitc for a full and com¬ 
plete contradiction. 

When we regard tlie two propo.sitions—the world is in¬ 
finite in quantity, and, the world is finite in quantity, as 
contradictory opposites, we are assuming that the world— 
the complete series of phenomena—is a thing in itself. For 
it remains as a permanent quantity, whether I deny the 
infinite or the finite regress in the series of its phenomena. 
But if we dismiss tliis assumption—this transcendental illu¬ 
sion, and deny tliat it is a thing in itself, the contradictory 
opposition is metamorphosed into a merely dialectical one; 
and the world, as not existing in itself—independently of 
the regressive serie.s of my reprersentations, exists in like 
manner neither as a whole whicli is inllnite nor as a whole 
which is finite in itself. The universe exists for me only in 
the empirical regre.ss of the scries of phenomena, and not 
per se. If, then, it is always conditioned, it is never given 
completely or as a whole; and it is, tliorcfore, not an uncon¬ 
ditioned whole, and docs not exist as such, either with an 
infinite, or with a finite quantity. 

What we have hero said of the first cosmological idea— 
that of the absolute totality of quantity in phenomena, ap¬ 
plies also to the others. The .series of conditions is dis¬ 
coverable only in the regressive synthesis itself, and not in 
the phenomenon considered as a thing in itself—given prior 
to all regress. Hence I am compelled to .say: the aggregate 
of parts in a given phenomenon is in itself neither finite nor 
infinite; and these parts are given only in the regressive 
synthesis of decomposition—a synthesis which is never 
given in absolute completeness, either as finite, or as infinite. 
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The same is the case with the series of subordinated causes, 
or of the conditioned up to the unconditioned and necessary 
existence, which can never be regarded as in itself, and in 
its totality, either as finite or as infinite; because, as a series 
of subordinate representations, it subsists only in the dy¬ 
namical regress, and cannot be regarded as existing previ¬ 
ously to this regress, or as a self-subsistent series of things. 

Thus the antinomy of pure reason in its cosmological 
ideas disappears. For the above demonstration has estab¬ 
lished tlie fact that it is merely the product of a dialectical 
and illusory opposition, which arises from the application of 
the idea of absolute totality—admissible only as a condition 
of tilings in themselves, to 2 >henomena, which exist only in 
our representations, and—when constituting a series—in a 
successive regrcsss. Tlihs antinomy of reason may, however, 
be really profitable to our speculative interests, not in the 
way of contributing any dogmatical addition, but as present¬ 
ing to us another material support in our critical investi¬ 
gations. For it furnishes us with an indirect proof of the 
transcendental ideality of jihenomena, if our minds were not 
completely satisfied with the direct jiroof set forth in the 
Trunscetulental ./Fisthetic. The proof would proceed in 
the following dilemma. Tf the world is a whole existing 
in itself, it must be either finite or infinite. But it is neither 
finite nor infinite—as has been shown, on the one side, by 
the thesis, on the other, by the antithesis. Therefore the 
world—the content of all phenomena—is not a whole exist¬ 
ing in itself. It follows that phenomena are nothing, apart 
from our representations. And this is what we mean by 
transcendental ideality. 

This remark is of some importance. It enables us to see 
that the proofs of the fourfold antinomy are not more sojih- 
istries—are not fallacious, but grounded on the nature of 
reason, and valid—under the supposition that phenomena 
are things in themselves. The opposition of the judgments 
which follow make it evident that a fallacy lay in the initial 
supposition, and thus helps us to discover the true consti- 
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tution of objects of sense. This transcendental dialectic 
does not favor scepticism, although it presents us with a 
triumphant demonstration of the advantages of the sceptical 
method, the great utility of which is apparent in the anti¬ 
nomy, where the arguments of reason were allowed to con¬ 
front each other in undiminished force. And although the 
result of these conflicts of reason is not what we expected— 
although we have obtained no positive dogmatical addition 
to metaphysical science, we have still reaped a great advan¬ 
tage in the correction of our judgments on these subjects 
of thought. 


THE ANTINOMY OF PURE REASON 
Section Eighth 

Regulative Princigyle of Pure Reason in Relation to the Cos¬ 
mological Ideas 

The cosmological principle of totality could not give us 
any certain knowledge in regard to the maximum in the 
series of conditions in the world of .sense, considered as a 
thing in itself. The actual regress in the series is the only 
means of approaching this maximum. This principle of 
pure reason, therefore, may still be considered as valid— 
not as an axiom enabling us to cogitate totality in the object 
as actual, but as a problem for the understanding, which 
requires it to institute and to continue, in conformity with 
the idea of totality in the mind, the regress in the series of 
the conditions of a given conditioned. For in the world 
of sense, that is, in space and time, every condition which 
we discover in our investigation of phenomena is itself con¬ 
ditioned; because sensuous objects arc not things in them¬ 
selves (in which case an absolutely unconditioned might be 
reached in the progress of cognition), but are merely em¬ 
pirical representations, the conditions of which must always 
be found in intuition. The principle of reason is therefore 
properly a mere rule—prescribing a regress in the series of 
conditions for given phenomena, and prohibiting any pause 
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or rest on an absolutely unconditioned. It is, therefore, not 
a principle of the possibility of experience or of the empirical 
cognition of sensuous objects—consequently not a principle 
of the understanding; for every experience is confined 
within certjiin proper limits determined by the given intui¬ 
tion. Still less is it a constihitive principle of reason author¬ 
izing us to extend our conception of the sensuous world 
beyond all possible experience. It is merely a principle for 
the enlargement and extension of experience as far as is 
possible for human faculties. It forbids us to consider any 
empirical limits as absolute. It is, hence, a principle of 
reason, which, as a rule, dictates how we ought to proceed 
in our empirical regress, but is unable to anticipate or in¬ 
dicate prior to the empirical regress what is given in the 
object itself. I have termed it for this reason a regulative 
principle of reason; while the principle of the absolute 
totality of the series of conditions, as existing in itself and 
given in the object, is a constitutive cosmological principle. 
This distinction will at once demonstrate the falsehood of 
the constitutive principle, and prevent us from attributing 
(by a transcendental subreptio) objective reality to an idea, 
which is valid only as a rule. 

In order to understand the proper meaning of this rule of 
pure reason, wo must notice, first, that it cannot tell us what 
the object is, but only how the empirical regress is to he pro¬ 
ceeded with in order to attain to the complete conception of 
the object. If it gave us any information in respect to the 
former statement, it would be a constitutive principle—a 
principle impossible from the nature of pure reason. It will 
not therefore enable us to estoblisli any such conclusions 
as—the scries of conditions for a given conditioned is in 
itself finite, or, it is infinite. For, in this case, we should 
be cogitating in the mere idea of absolute totality, an object 
which is not and cannot be given in experience; inasmuch 
IS we should be attributing a reality objective and indepen- 
lent of the empirical synthesis to a series of phenomena. 
This idea of reason cannot then be regarded as valid—except 
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as a rule for the regressive synthesis in the series of condi- 
tions, according to which we must proceed from the condi¬ 
tioned, through all intermediate and subordinate conditions, 
up to the unconditioned; although this goal is unattained 
and unattainable. For the absolutely unconditioned cannot 
be discovered in the sphere of experience. 

We now proceed to determine clearly our notion of a 
synthesis which can never be complete. There are two 
terms commonly employed for this purpose. These terms 
are regarded as expressions of dillerent and distinguishable 
notions, although the ground of the distinction has never 
been clearly expo.sed. Tlie term employed by the mathe¬ 
maticians, is progressus in infinitum. The philosophers 
prefer the expression progressu.s- in indefmitum. Without 
detaining the reader with an examination of the reasons 
for such a distinction, or with remarks on the right or wrong 
use of the terms, I shall endeavor clearly to determine these 
conceptions, so far as is necessary for the purpose of 
this Critique. 

We may, with propriety, say of a straight line, that it 
may be produced to infinity. In this case the distinction 
between a progressus in infinitum and a progressus in inde- 
finitum is a mere piece of subtlety. For, although when we 
say, produce a straight line—it is more correct to say in 
indefinitum than irt infi.nitum; because the former means, 
produce it as far as you please, the second, you mxist not 
cease to produce it; the expression in infinitum is, wlicn we 
are speaking of the power to do it, perfectly correct, for 
we can always make it longer if we please—on to infinity. 
And this remark holds good in all cases, when we speak of 
a progressus, that is, an advancement from the condition to 
the conditioned; this possible advancement always proceeds 
to infinity.. We may proceed from a given pair in the de¬ 
scending line of generation from father to son, and cogitate 
a never-ending line of descendants from it. For in such a 
case reason does not demand absolute totality in the series, 
because it does not presuppose it as a condition and as given 
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(datum), l>ut merely as conditioned, and as capable of being 
given (dabile). 

Very different is tbe case with the problem—how far 
the regress, which ascends from the given conditioned to 
the conditions, must extend; whether I can say—^it is a 
regress in xnjinitum, or only in indejiniium; and whether, for 
example, setting out from the human beings at present alive 
in the world, I may ascend in the series of their ancestors, 
in infinitum —or whether all that can be said is, that, so far 
as I have proceeded, I have discovered no empirical ground 
for considering the series limited, so that I am justified, and 
indeed compelled to search for ancestors still further back, 
although I am not obliged by the idea of reason to pre¬ 
suppose them. 

My answer to this question is: lf4he series is given in 
empirical intuition as a whole, the regress in the series of 
its internal conditions proceeds in infinitum; but, if only 
one member of the series is given, from which the regress is 
to proceed to absolute totality, the regress is possible only 
in indejinitnm. For example, the division of a portion of 
matter given within certain limits—of a body, that is—pro¬ 
ceeds in injinitam. For, as the condition of this whole is 
its part, and the condition of the part a part of the part, and 
so on, and as in this regress of decomposition an uncondi¬ 
tioned indi^'isible member of the series of conditions is not 
to be found; there are no reasons or grounds in experience 
for stopping in the division, but, on tlio contrary, the more 
remote members of the division are actually and empirically 
given prior to this division. That is to say, the division 
proceed.s to infinity. On the other hand, the series of ances¬ 
tors of any given human being is not given, in its absolute 
totality, in any experience; and yet the regress proceeds 
from every genealogical member of this series to one still 
higher, and does not meet with any empirical limit present¬ 
ing an absolutely unconditioned member of the series. But 
as the members of such a series are not contained in the 
empirical intuition of the whole, prior to the regress, this 
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regress does not proceed to infinity, but only in indefinitum, 
that is, we are called upon to discover other and higher 
members, which are thenaselves always conditioned. 

In neither case—the regressus in infinitum^ nor the re- 
gressus in indefinitum —is the series o£ conditions to be con¬ 
sidered as actually infinite in the object itself. This might 
be true of things in themselves, but it cannot be asserted 
of phenomena, which, as conditions of each other, are only 
given in the empirical regress itself. Hence, the question 
no longer is, What is the quantity of this series of conditions 
in itself—is it finite or infinite? for it is nothing in itself; 
but. How is the empirical regress to be commenced, and how 
far ought we to proceed with it ? And here a signal distinc¬ 
tion in the application of this rule becomes apparent. If 
the whole is given empirically, it is possible to recede in the 
series of its internal conditions to infinity. But if the whole 
is not given, and can only be given by and through the em¬ 
pirical regress, I can only say—it is possible to injinity,' to 
proceed to still higher conditions in the series. In the first 
case I am justified in asserting that more members are 
empirically given in the object than I attain to in the regress 
(of decomposition). In the second ca.se, I am justified only 
in saying, that I can always proceed further in the regress, 
because no member of the series is given as absolutely 
conditioned, and thus a higher member is possible, and an 
inquiry with regard to it is necessary. In the one case it is 
necessary to Jind other members of the scries, in the other 
it is necessary to inquire for others, inasmuch as expeiuence 
presents no absolute limitation of the regress. For, either 
you do not possess a perception which absolutely limits 
your empirical regress, and in this case the regress cannot 
be regarded as complete; or, you do possess such a limita¬ 
tive perception, in which case it is not a part of your aeries 
(for that which limits must be distinct from that which is 


' Kant’s meaning ia; Inlinity, in the first case, is a quality, or may be 
predicated ol the regress; while in the second case, it is only to ha predicated 
ot the possiiiHty of lire regress.— Tr. 
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limited bj' it), and it is incumbent ou you to continue your 
regress up to this condition, and so on. 

These remarks will be placed in their proper light by 
their application in the following section. 

THE ANTINOMY OF PURE REASON 
Section Ninth 

Of the Empirical Use of the Regulative Principle of Reason 
ivith regard to the Cosmological Ideas 

We hav<3 shown that no transcendental use can be made 
either of the conceptions of reason or of understanding. We 
have shown, likewise, that the demand of absolute totality 
in the series of conditions in the world of sense arises from a 
transcendental employment of reason, resting on the opinion 
that phenomena are to be regarded as things in themselves. 
It follows that we are not required to answer the question 
respecting the absolute quantity of a series—whether it is 
in ilself limited or unlimited, We are only called upon to 
determine how far we must proceed in the empirical regress 
from condition to condition, in order to discover, in con¬ 
formity w'ith the rule of reason, a full and correct answer 
to the questions proposed by reason itsedf. 

This principle of reason is hence valickonly as a rule for 
the extension of a possible exjierience—its invalidity as a 
principle constitutive of phenomena in themselves having 
been sufficiently dcmon.stratcd. And thus, too, the anti- 
nornial conflict of reason with itself is completely put an 
end to; inasmuch as we have not only presented a critical 
solution of the fallacy lurking in the opiposito statements of 
reason, but have shown the true meaning of the ideas which 
gave rise to these .statements. The dialectical ju-inciple of 
re'ason has, therefore, been changed into a doctrinal prin¬ 
ciple. B it in fact, if this principle, in the subjective signifi¬ 
cation which we have shown to he its only true sense, may 
be guaranteed as a principle of the unceasing extension 
of the einployment of our understanding, its influence and 
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value are just as great-as if it were an axiom for the d priori 
determination of objects. For such an axiom could not 
exert a stronger influence on the extension and rectification 
of our knowledge, otherwise than by procuring for the 
principles of the understanding the most widely expanded 
employment in the field of experience. 

I 

Solution of the Cosmological Idea of the Totality of the 
Composition of Phenomena in the Universe 
Here, as well as in the case of the other cosmological 
problems, the ground of the regulative principle of reason 
is the proposition, that in our empirical regress no experience 
of an absolute limit, and consequently no experience of a 
condition which is itself absolutely unconditioned, is dis¬ 
coverable. And the trutli of tliis j)roposition itself rests 
upon the consideration, that such an experience must rep¬ 
resent to us phenomena as limited by nothing or the mere 
void, on which our continued regress by means of percep¬ 
tion must abut—which is impo.ssible. 

Now this proposition, which declares that every condition 
attained in the empirical regress must itself be considered 
empirically conditioned, contains the rule in terminis, which 
requires me, to whatever extent I may have proceeded in 
the ascending series, always to look for some higher member 
in the series—whether this member is to become known to 
me through experience, or not. 

Nothing further is neces.sary, then, for the solution of 
the first cosmological problem, than to decide, whether, in 
the regress to the unconditioned quantity of the universe 
(as regards space and time), this never limited ascent ought 
to be called a regressus in infinitum or in indefinitum. 

The general representation which we form in our minds 
of the series of all past states or conditions of the world, or 
of all the things which at present exist in it, is itself nothing 
more than a possible empirical regress, which is cogitated— 
although in an undetermined manner—^in the mind, and 
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which gives rise to the conception of a series of conditions 
for a given object.' Now I have a conception of the uni¬ 
verse, hut not an intuition—that is, not an intuition of it as 
a whole. 'J'hus I cannot infer the magnitude of the regress 
from the quantity or magnitude of the world, and determine 
tlie former by means of the latter; on the contrary, I must 
first of all form a conception of the quantity or magnitude 
of the world from the magnitude of the empirical regress. 
But of this regress I know nothing more, than that I ought 
to proceed from every given member of the series of condi¬ 
tions to one still higher. But the quantity of the universe 
is not thereby determined, and we cannot affirm that this 
regress proceeds in infmitum. Such an affirmation would 
anticipate the members of the aeries which have not yet 
been reached, and represent the number of them a.s beyond 
the gras]> of any empirical synthesis; it would consequently 
determine the coamical quantity prior to the regress (although 
only in a negative manner)—wliich is impossible. Bor the 
world is not given iu its totality in any intuition; conse¬ 
quently, its quantity cannot be given prior to the regress. 
It follows that wo are unable to make any declaration re¬ 
specting the cosmical quantity in itself—not even that the 
regress in it is a regress m infinitum; we must only endeavor 
to attain to a conception of the quantity of the universe, in 
conformity with the rule which determines the empirical 
regress in it. But this rule merely requires us never to 
admit an absolute limit to our scries—how far soever we 
may have proceeded in it, but always, on the contrary, to 
subordinate every phenomenon to some other as its condi¬ 
tion, and consequently to proceed to this higher phenome¬ 
non. Such a regress is, therefore, the rer/ressus in indefini- 
tum^ wiiich, as not determining a quantity m the object, is 
clearly di.stinguishable from the rajressxis in infmitum. 

' Tho cosmieiil sories can neither be greater nor smaller than the possible 
empirical regress upon which its conception is based. And as this regress 
cannot be a dotenninaio infinite regress, still less a determinate finite (absolutely 
limited), it is evidunl, tliat wo cannot regard the world as either Unite or infinite, 
because the regress, which gives us the representation of the world, is neither 
liiiito nor iulinite. 
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It follows from what we have said that we are not jus¬ 
tified in declaring the world to be infinite in space, or as 
regards past time. For this conception of an infinite given 
quantity is empirical; but we cannot apply the conception 
of an infinite quantity to the world as an object of the 
senses. I cannot say, tlie regress from a given perception 
to everything limited either in space or time, proceeds in 
infinitum —for this presupposes an infinite cosmical quantity; 
neither can I say, it is finite -—for an absolute limit is like¬ 
wise impossible in experience. It follows that I am not 
entitled to make any assertion at all respecting the whole 
object of experience—the world of sense; I must limit my 
declarations to the rule, according to which experience or 
empirical knowledge is to be attained. 

To the question, therefore, respecting the cosmical quan¬ 
tity, the first and negative answer is; The world has no 
beginning in time, and no absolute limit in space. 

For, in the contrary case, it would be limited by a void 
time on the one hand, and by a void space on the other. 
Now, since the world, as a phenomenon, cannot be thus 
limited in itself—for a phenomenon is not a thing in itself; 
it must be possible for u.s to have a perception of this 
limitation by a void time and a void space. But such a 
perception—such an experience is impossible; because it 
has no content. Consequently, an absolute cosmical limit is 
empirically, and therefore absolutely, impossible.' 

From this follows the affirmative answer: The regress in 
the series of phenomena—as a determination of the cosmical 
quantity—proceeds in indefinitum. This is equivalent to 
saying—the world of sense has no absolute quantity, but the 
empirical regress (through which alone the world of sense is 


' The reader will remark that the proof presented above is very different 
from the dogmatioiil demonstration given in the aiitithesis of tlio hral antinomy. 
In that demonstration, it was taken for granted that the world ia a thing in 
itself—given in its totality prior hi all regress, and a determined position 
in space and time was denied to it—if it was not considered as occupying all 
time and all apace. ITouce our conclusion differed from that given above; for 
we inferred in the antithoais the actual infinity of the world. 
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present(3d to us on the side of its conditions) rests upon a 
rule, which requires it to proceed from every member of the 
series—’as conditioned, to one still more remote (whether 
through personal experience, or by means of history, or the 
chain of cause and effect), and not to cease at any point in 
this extension of the possit)le empirical employment of the 
understanding. And this is the proper and only use which 
reason can make of its principles. 

The above rule does not prescribe an unceasing regress 
in oim kind of phenomena. It does not, for example, forbid 
us, in oiir ascent from an individual human being through 
the line of his ancestors, to expect that we shall discover at 
some point of the regress a primeval pair, or to admit, in 
the series of heavenly bodies, a sun at the farthest possible 
distance from some centre. All that it demands is a perpetual 
progress from phenomena to phenomena, even although an 
actual perception is not presented by them (as in the case 
of our perceptions being so weak, as that we are unable to 
become eonscuous of them), since they, nevertheless, belong 
to possible experience. 

Every beginning is in time, and all limits to extension 
are in apace. But space and time are in the world of sense. 
Consequently phenomena in the ivorld are conditionally 
limited, but the world itself is not limited, either condition¬ 
ally or unconditionally. 

For this reason, and because neither the world nor the 
cosmical series of conditions to a given conditioned can be 
completely givan^ our conception of the cosmical quantity is 
given only in and through the regress and not prior to it— 
in a collective intuition. But the regress itself is really 
nothing more than the determining of the cosmical quantity, 
and cannot therefore give us any determined conception of 
it—still less a conception of a quantity which is, in relation 
to a certain standard, infinite. The regress does not, there¬ 
fore, proceed to infinity (an infinity given), but only to an 
indefinite extent, for the purpose of presenting to us a quan¬ 
tity—realiaed only in and through the regress itself. 
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II 

Solution of the Cosmological Idea of the Totality of the 
Division of a Whole given in Intuition 

When I divide a whole whicli is given in intuition, I 
proceed from a conditioned to its conditions. The division 
of the parts of the whole {suhdivisio or decompositio) is a 
regress in the series of these conditions. The absolute to¬ 
tality of this scries would be actually attained and given 
to the mind, if the regress could arrive at simple parts. But 
if all the parts in a continuous decomposition are themselves 
divisible, the division, that is to say, the regress, proceeds 
from the conditioned to its conditions infinitum; because 
the conditions (the parts) are themselves contained in the 
conditioned, and, as the latter is given in a limited intuition, 
the former are all given along with it. This regress cannot, 
therefore, be called a regressus in indefinitum, as happened 
in the case of the preceding cosmological idea, the regress in 
which proceeded from tlio conditioned to the conditions not 
given, contemporaneously and along with it, but discoverable 
only through the empirical regress. We are not, however, 
entitled to affirm of a whole of this kind, which is divisible 
in infinitum^ that it consists of an itifinile number of parts. 
For, althougli all the parte are contained in the intuition of 
the whole, the whole division is not contained therein. The 
division is contained only in the progre.s.sing decomposition 
—in the regress itself, which is the condition of the pos.sibil- 
ity and actuality of the scries. Now, as this regress is in¬ 
finite, all the members (parte) to which it attains must be 
contained in the given whole as an aggregate. But the com¬ 
plete series of division is not contained therein. For this 
series, being infinite in succession and always incomplete, 
cannot represent an infinite number of members, and still 
less a composition of these members into a whole. 

To apply this remark to space. Every limited part of 
space presented to intuition is a whole, the parte of which 
are always spaces—to vihatever extent subdivided. Every 
limited space is hence divisible to infinity. 
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Let us itgain apply the remark to an external phenome¬ 
non inclosed in limits, that is, a body. The divisibility of 
a body rests upon the divisibility of .space, which is the con¬ 
dition of the possibility of the body as an extended whole. 
A body is consequently divisible to inhnity, though it does 
not, for that reason, consist of an infinite number of parts. 

It certainly seems that, as a body must bo cogitated as 
substance in apace, the law of divisibility would not bo ap¬ 
plicable to it as sub.stance. For we may and. ought to grant, 
in the case of space, that division or decomposition, to any 
extent, never can utterly annihilate composition (that is to 
say, the smallest jiart of space must still consist of spaces); 
otherwise space would entirely cease to exist—which is im¬ 
possible. But the assertion, on the other hand, that when 
all composition in matter is annihilated in thought, nothing 
remains, doejs not seem to harmonise with the conception of 
substance, which must be properly the subject of all com¬ 
position and must remain, even after the conjunction of its 
attributes in space—which constituted a body—is annihilated 
in thought. But this is not the case with substance in the 
phenomenal world, which is not a thing in itself cogitated 
by the pure category. Phenomenal .substance is not an ab¬ 
solute subject; it is merely a permanent sensuous image, 
and nothing more than an intuition, in which the uncondi¬ 
tioned is not to be found. 

But, although this rule of progress to infinity is legiti¬ 
mate and applicable to the subdivision of a phenomenon, 
as a mere occupation or filling of space, it is not applicable 
to a whole consisting of a number of distinct parts and con¬ 
stituting a quantum discretum —that is to say, an organized 
body. It cannot be admitted that every part in an organ¬ 
ized whole is itself organized, and that, in analyzing it to in¬ 
finity, we must always meet with organized parts; although 
we may allow that the parts of the matter which we decom¬ 
pose in infinitum, may be organized. For the infinity of the 
division of a phenomenon in space rests altogether on the 
fact that the divisibility of a phenomenon is given only in 
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and through this infinity, that is an undetermined number 
of parts is given, while the parts themselves are given and 
determined only in and through the sub-division; in a word, 
the infinity of the division necessarily presupposes that the 
whole is not already divided in se. lienee our division de¬ 
termines a number of parts in the whole—a number which 
extends just as far as the actual regress in the division; 
while, on the other hand, the very notion of a body organ¬ 
ized to infinity represents the whole as already and in itself 
divided. We expect, therefore, to find in it a determinate, 
but, at the same time, infinite, number of parts—which is 
self-contradictory, hor we should thus have a whole con¬ 
taining a series of members which could not be completed 
in any regress—which is infinite, and at the same time com¬ 
plete in an organized composite. Infinite divisibility is ap¬ 
plicable only to n quantum cwdinuuifi, and is based entirely 
on the infinite divisibility of space. But in a quantum dis- 
cretum the multitude of parts or units is always determined, 
aiid hence always equal to some number. To what extent 
a body may be organized, experience alone can inform us; 
and although, so far as our experience of this or that body 
has extended, we may not have discovered any inorganic 
part, such parts must exist in possible experience. But 
how far the transcendental division of a phenomenon must 
extend, we cannot know from experience—it is a question 
which experience cannot answer; it is answered only by the 
principle of reason which forbids us to consider the empirical 
regress, in the analysis of extended body, as ever absolutely 
complete. 

Concluding Remark on the Solution of the Transcendental 
Mathematical Ideas—and Introductory to the 
Solution of the Dynamical Ideas 

We presented the antinomy of pure reason in a tabular 
form, and we endeavored to show the ground of this self- 
contradiction on the part of reason, and the only means of 
bringing it to a conclusion—namely, by declaring both con- 
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Iradictory stutements to be false. Wo represented in these 
antinomies the conditions of phenomena as belonging to the 
conditioned according to relations of space and time—which 
is the usual supjiosition of the common understanding. In 
tliis respect, all dialectical representations of totality, in the 
series of conditions to a given conditioned, were perfectly 
homogeneous, d’he condition was always a member oft the 
series along with the conditioned, and thus the homogeneity 
of the whole series was assured. In this case the regress 
could never be cogitated as complete; or, if this was the 
case, a member really conditioned was falsely regarded as 
a primal member, consequently as unconditioned. In such 
an antinomy, therefore, we did not consider the object, that 
is, the conditioned, but the series of conditions belonging 
to the object, and the magnitude of that series. And thus 
arose the difficulty—a difficulty not to be settled by any de¬ 
cision regarding the claims of the two parties, but simply 
by cutting i.he knot—by declaring the series proposed by 
reason to be either too long or (oo short for the understand¬ 
ing, which could in neither case make its conceptions ade¬ 
quate with the ideas. 

But we have overlooked, uji to this point, an essential 
difference existing between the conceptions of the under¬ 
standing which reason endeavors to raise to the rank of 
ideas—two of these indicating a inathcinatical, and two a 
dynamical synthesis of phenomena. Hitherto, it was not 
necessary to signalize this distinction; for, just as in our 
general representation of all transcendental ideas, we consid¬ 
ered them under phenomenal conditions, so, in the two math- 
(uuatical ideas, our discussion is concerned .solely with an 
object in th(! world of phenomena. But as we are now about 
to proceed to the consideration of the dynamical conceptions 
of the understanding, and their adequateness with ideas, we 
must not lose sight of this distinction. We shall find that it 
opiens up to us an entirely new view of the conflict in which 
reason is involved. P’or while, in the first two antinomies, 
both parties were dismissed, on the ground of having ad- 
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vanoed statements based iipon false hypotheses; in the pres¬ 
ent case the hope appears of discovering a hypothesis which 
may be consistent with the demands of reason, and, the judge 
completing the statement of the grounds of claim, which both 
parties had left in an unsatisfactory state, the question may 
be settled on its own merits, not by dismissing the claimants, 
but by a comparison of the arguments on both sides.—If we 
consider merely their extension, and whether they arc ade¬ 
quate with ideas, the series of conditions may be regarded 
as all homogeneous. But the conception of the understand¬ 
ing which lies at the basis of these ideas, contains either a 
synthesis oj tlm homogeneous (presupposed in every quantity- 
in its composition as well as in its division), or of the heteroge¬ 
neous, which is the case in the dynamical syntliesis of cause 
and effect, as well as of the necessary and the contingent. 

Thus it happens, that in tlic mathematical series of phe¬ 
nomena no other than a sensuous condition is admissible—a 
condition which is itself a member of the series; while the 
dynamical series of sensuous conditions admits a hetero¬ 
geneous condition, which is not a meinber of the scries, but, 
as pui’cly inlelligihlc, lies out of and beyond it. And thus 
reason is satisfied, and an unconditioned placed at the head 
of the series of phenomena, without introducing confusion 
into or discontinuing it, contrary to the principles of the 
understanding. 

Now, from the fact that the dynamical ideas admit a con¬ 
dition of jihenomena which does not form a part of the series 
of phenomena, arises a result which we should not have ex¬ 
pected from an antinomy. In former cases, the result was 
that both contradictory dialectical statements were declared 
to be false. In the present case, we find the conditioned in 
the dynamical series connected with an empirically uncondi¬ 
tioned, but non-sensuous condition; and thus satisfaction is 
done to the understanding on the oue hand and to the reason 
on the other.' While, moreover, the dialectical arguments 


' For the understanding cannot admit among phenomena a condition which 
is itself empirically unconditioned. But if it is possible to cogitate an inielligible 
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for unconditioned totality in mere phenomena fall to the 
ground, both pro[)ositions of reason may he shown to be true 
in their pi’oper signification. This could not happen in the 
case of the cosmological ideas which demanded a mathemat¬ 
ically unconditioned unity; for no condition could be placed 
at the head of the series of phenomena, except one which 
was itself a phenomenon, and consequently a member of the 
series. 

Ill 

&lut)ov. ('f the Cosmolof/ical Idea of the Totality of the 
DeducHoii of (Joemical Uveida from their Causes 

There arc only two modes of causality cogitable—the 
causality of ■uature or of freedom. T!ie first is the conjunc¬ 
tion of a particular state with another preceding it in the 
world of sense, the former following the latter by virtue of 
a law. Now, as the causality of phenomena is subject to 
conditions of time, and the jiroiteding state, if it had always 
existed, could not have prodiuicd an effect which would 
make its first a]ipearance at a particular time, the causality 
of a cause must itself be an effect—must itself have begun 
to he, and therefore, according to the jirinciple of the under¬ 
standing, itself requires a cause. 

We must, understand, on the contrary, by the term free¬ 
dom, in the cosmological scii.se, a faculty of the spontaneous 
origination of a state; the causality of which, therefore, is 
not subordinated to another cause determining it in time.- 
Freedom is in this sense a pure transcendental idea, which, 
in the first place, contains no empirical element; the object 
of which, in the second place, cannot be given or determined 
in any experience, because it is a universal law of the very 
possibility of experience, that everything which hajipens 
must have a cause, that consequently the causality of a 
cause, being itself something tliat has happened, must also 


condition—one which is not a member o£ the Berios of phenomena-^for a con¬ 
ditioned phenomenon, without breaking the aeries of empirical conditions, such 
a condition may bo admissible as empirically unconditioned^ and the empirical 
regress continue regular, unceasing, and intact. 
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have a cause. In this view of the case, the whole field of 
experience, how far soever it may extend, contains nothing 
that is not subject to the laws of nature. But, as we cannot 
by this means attain to ari absolute totality of conditions in 
reference to the series of causes and elieets, reason creates 
the idea of a spontaneity, which can begin to act of itself, 
and without any external cause determining it to action, 
according to the natural law of causality. 

It is especially remarkable that the prattical conception 
of freedom is based upon the transcendental idea, and that 
the que.stion of the possibility of the former is difficult only 
as it involves the consideration of the truth of the latter. 
Freedom, in the practical sense, is the independence of the 
will of coercion by scn.suous impulses. A will is sensuous, in 
so far as it is pathologically affected (by sensuous impulses); 
it is termed animal {arhitrium hrut-mn), when it is pathologi¬ 
cally necessitated. The human will is certainly an arhitrium 
sensitivum, not hrutum, but liherum; because sensuousness 
does not necessitate its action, a faculty existing in man of 
self-determination, independently of all sensuous coercion. 

It is plain, that, if all causality iir the world of sense were 
natural—and natural only, every event would be determined 
by another according to nece.ssary laws, and that conse¬ 
quently, phenomena, in so far as they determine the will, 
must necessitate every action as a natural etfect from them¬ 
selves; and thus all practical freedom would fall to the 
ground with the transcendental idea. For the latter pre¬ 
supposes that, although a certain thing has not happened, 
it ought to have happened, and that, consequently, its pihe- 
nomenal cause was not so powerful and determinative as to 
exclude the causality of our will—causality capable of 
producing effects independently of and even in opposition 
to the power of natural causes, and capable, consequently, 
of spontaneously originating a series of events. 

Here, too, we find it to be the case, as we generally found 
in the self-contradictions and perplexities of a reason which 
strives to pass the bounds of possible experience, that the 
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problem is properly not physiological,' but transcendental. 
The question of the possibility of freedom does indeed con¬ 
cern psychology; but, as it rests upon dialectical arguments 
of pure reason, its solution must engage the attention of 
transcendental philosopiiy. Before attempting this solu¬ 
tion, a task which transcendental philosophy cannot de¬ 
cline, it will be advisable to make a remark with regard 
to its procedure in the settlement of the question. 

If phenomena were things in themselves, and time and 
space forms of the existence of things, condition and condi¬ 
tioned would always be members of the same series; and 
thus would arise in the present case the antinomy common 
to all transcendental ideas—that their series is either too 
great or too small for tlie understanding. The dynamical 
ideas, which we are about to dismiss in this and the follow¬ 
ing section, possess the jioculiarity of relating to an object, 
not considered as a (quantity, but as an existence ; and thus, 
in the discussion of the present question, we may make ab¬ 
straction of the quantity of the scries of conditions, and con¬ 
sider merely tiie dynamical relation of the condition to the 
conditioneii. The que.stion, then, suggests itself, whether 
freedom is possible; and, if it is, whether it can consist with 
the universality of tlie natural law of causality; and, conse¬ 
quently, whetlier we enounce a proper disjunctive proposi¬ 
tion when we say—^every effect must have its origin either in 
nature or in freedom, or whether both cannot exist together 
in the same event in different relations. The principle of an 
unbroken connection between all events in the phenomenal 
world, in accordance with the unchangeable laws of nature, 
is a well-established principle of transcendental analytic 
which admits of no exception. The question, therefore, 
is; Whether an effect, determined according to the laws of 
nature, can at the same time be produced by a free agent, or 
whether freedom and nature mutually exclude each other ? 
And here, the common, but fallacious hypothesis of the ab- 

* Probably an error of tJie press, and that we should read psychological,—Tt. 
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solute reality of phenomena manifests its injurious influence 
in embarrassing the procedure of reason. For if phenomena 
are things in themselves, freedom is impossible. In this 
case, nature is the complete and all-sufficient cause of every 
event; and condition and conditioned, cause and effect, are 
contained in the same series, and necessitated by the same 
law. If, on the contrary, phenomena are held to bo, as they 
are in fact, nothing more than mere representations, con¬ 
nected with each other in accordance with empirical laws, 
they must have a ground which is not phenomenal. But 
the causality of such an intelligible cause is not determined 
or determinable by phenomena; altliough its effects, as phe¬ 
nomena, must be determined by other phenomenal exist¬ 
ences. This cause and its causality exist therefore out of 
and apart from the series of phenomena; while its effects 
do exist and are discoverable in the series of empirical con¬ 
ditions. Such an effect may therefore be considered to be 
free in relation to its inhslligible cause, and necessary in 
relation to the phenomena from which it is a necessary con¬ 
sequence—a distiruition wliicli, stated in this perfectly gen¬ 
eral and abstract rnanuer, must appear in tlie highest degree 
■subtle and obscure. Tiie sequel will explain. It is suffi¬ 
cient, at present, to remark that, as the complete and un¬ 
broken connection of plienomona is an unalterable law of 
nature, freedom is impossible—on the supposition that phe¬ 
nomena are absolutely real. Hence those philosophers who 
adhere to the common opinion on this subject can never 
succeed in reconciling the ideas of nature and freedom. 

Possibility of Freedom in harmony with the Universal Law 
of Fatural Necessity 

That element in a sensuous object which is not itself sen¬ 
suous, I may be allowed to term intelliyible. If, accordingly, 
an object which must be regarded as a sensuous phenome¬ 
non possesses a faculty which is not an object of sensuous 
intuition, but by means of which it is capable of being the 
cause of phenomena, the causality of an object or existence 
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of this kind may be regarded from two different points of 
view. It may be considered to be mtelligihle, as regards its 
action —the action of a thing which is a thing in itself, and 
sensuous, as regards its effects —the effects of a phenomenon 
belonging to the sensuous world. We should, accordingly, 
liave to form both an empirical and an intellectual concep¬ 
tion of the causality of such a faculty or power—both, how¬ 
ever, having reference to the same effect. This twofold 
manner of cogitating a power residing in a sensuous object 
does not run counter to any of the conceptions, which we 
ought to form of the world of phenomena or of a possible 
experience. Phenomena—not being things in themselves— 
must have a transcendental object as a foundation, which 
determines them as mere rcpre.scntations; and there seems 
to be no reason why we should not ascribe to this transcen¬ 
dental object, in addition to the property of self-phenorae- 
nization, a causality whose effects are to be met with in the 
world of phenomena, although it is not itself a phenomenon. 
But every effective cause must pos.s(Jss a character, that is to 
say, a law of its causality, without which it would cease to 
be a cause. In tlie above case, then, every sensuous object 
would possess an empirical character, which guaranteed that 
its actions, as phenomena, stand in complete and harmonious 
connection, conformably to unvarying natural laws, with all 
other phenomena, and can be deduced from these, as condi¬ 
tions, and that they do thus, in connection with these, con¬ 
stitute a series in the order of nature. This sensuous object 
must, in the second place, posse.ss an intelligible character, 
which guarantees it to be the cause of those actions, as phe¬ 
nomena, although it is not itself a phenomenon nor subordi¬ 
nate to the conditions of the world of sense. The former 
may be termed the character of the thing as a phenomenon, 
the latter the character of the thing as a thing in itself. 

Now this active subject would, in its character of intelli- 
•gible subject, be subordinate to no conditions of time, for 
time is only a condition of phenomena, and not of things 
in themselves. N o action would begin or cease to be in this 

XI—SciEircB—18 
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subject; it would consequently be free from the law of all 
determination of time—the law of change, namely, that 
everything which happens must have a cause in the phe¬ 
nomena of a preceding state. In one word, the causality of 
the subject, in so far as it is intelligible, would not form 
part of the scries of empirical conditions which determine 
and necessitate an event in the world of sense. Again, this 
intelligible character of a thing cannot be immediately 
cognized, because we can perceive nothing but phenomena, 
but it must be capable of being cogitated in harmony with 
the empirical character; for we always find ourselves com¬ 
pelled to place, in thouglit, a transcendental object at the 
basis of phenomena, although we can never know what this 
object is in itself. 

In virtue of its empirical character, tliis subject would at 
the same time be subordinate to all the empirical laws of 
causality, and, as a phenomenon and member of the sensu¬ 
ous world, its effects would have to be accounted for by a 
reference to preceding phenomena. External phenomena 
must be capable of influencing it; and its actions, in accord¬ 
ance with natural laws, must explain to us how its empirical 
character, that is, the law of its causality, is to be cognized 
in and by means of experience. In a word, all requisites 
for a complete and necessary determination of these actions 
must be presented to us by experience. 

In virtue of its intelligible character, on the other hand 
(although we possess only a general conception of this char¬ 
acter), the subject must be regarded as free from all sensuous 
influences, and from all phenomenal determination. More¬ 
over, as nothing happens in this subject—for it is a noume- 
non^ and there does not consequently exist in it any change, 
demanding the dynamical determination of time, and for the 
same reason no connection with phenomena as causes—this 
active existence must in its actions be free from and inde¬ 
pendent of natural necessity, for this necessity exists only in 
the world of phenomena. It would be quite correct to say, 
that it originates or begins its effects in the world of sense 
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from itself, although the action productive of these effects 
does not begin in itself. We should not be in this case 
affirming that these sensuous effects began to exist of them¬ 
selves, liecause they are always determined by prior empiri¬ 
cal conditions—by virtue of the empirical character, which 
is the phenomenon of the intelligible character—and are 
possible only as constituting a continuation of the series of 
natural causes. And thus nature and freedom, each in the 
complete and absolute signification of these terms, can exist, 
without contradiction or disagreement, in the same action. 

Exposition of the Cosmological Idea of Freedom in harmony 
with the Universal Law of Natural Necessity 

I have thought it advisable to lay before the reader at 
first merely a sketch of the solution of this transcendental 
problem, in order to enable him to form with greater ease 
a clear conce})tion of the course which reason must adopt 
in the solution. I shall now proceed to exhibit the several 
momenta of this solution, and to consider them in their order. 

The natural law, that everything which happens must 
have a cause, that the causality of tliis cause, that is, the 
action of tlie cause (which cannot always have existed, hut 
must bo itself an event, for it precedes in time some effect 
which it has originated), must have itself a phenomenal 
cause, by which it is determined, and, consequently, that 
all events are empirically determined in an order of nature— 
this law, I say, which lies at the foundation of the possibility 
of experience, and of a connected system of phenomena or 
nature, is a law of the understanding, from which no depart¬ 
ure, and to which no exception, can be admitted. For to 
except even a single phenomenon from its operation, is 
to exclude it from the sphere of possible experience, and 
thus to admit it to be a mere fiction of thought or phantom 
of the brain. 

Thus we are obliged to acknowledge the existence of a 
chain of causes, in which, however, absolute totality cannot 
be found. Bat we need not detain ourselves with this ques- 
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tion, for it has already been sufficiently answered in our 
discussion of the antinomies into which reason falls, when it 
attempts to reach the unconditioned in the series of phe¬ 
nomena, If wo permit ourselves to be deceived by the illu¬ 
sion of transcendental idealism, we shall find that neither 
nature nor freedom exists. Now the question is: Whether, 
admitting the existence of natural necessity in the world of 
phenomena, it is possible to consider an effect as at the same 
time an effect of nature and an effect of freedom—or, 
whether these two modes of causality are contradictory 
and incompatible ? 

No phenomenal cause can absolutely and of itself begin 
a series. Every action, in so far as it is productive of an 
event, is itself an event or occurrence, and presupposes 
another preceding state, iri w'hich its cause existed. Thus 
everything that happens is but a continuation of a series, 
and an absolute beginning is impossible in the sensuous 
world. The actions of natural causes arc, accordingly, them¬ 
selves effects, and pre8uppo.se causes preceding them in 
time. A primal action—an action which forms an absolute 
beginning, is beyond the causal power of phenomena. 

Now, is it absolutely necessary that, granting that all 
effects are phenomena, the causality of the cause of these 
effects must also be a phenomenon, and belong to the em¬ 
pirical world ? Is it not rather possible that, although every 
effect in the phenomenal world must be connected with an 
empirical cause, according to the universal law of nature, 
this empirical causality may be itself the effect of a non- 
empirioal and intelligible causality—its connection with 
natural causes remaining nevertheless intact ? Such a 
causality would be considered, in reference to phenomena, 
as the primal action of a cause, which is in so far, therefore, 
not phenomenal, but, by reason of this faculty or power, 
intelligible; although it must, at the same time, as a link in 
the chain of nature, be regarded as belonging to the sensu¬ 
ous world. 

A belief in the reciprocal causality of phenomena is 
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necessary, if we are required to look for and to present the 
natural conditions of natural events, that is to say, their 
causes. This being admitted as unexceptionally valid, the 
requirements of the understanding, which recognizes nothing 
but natuT'e in the region of phenomena, are satisfied, and 
our physical explanations ^of physical phenomena may pro¬ 
ceed in tlieir regular course, without hindrance and without 
opposition. But it is no stumbling-block in the way, even 
assuming the idea to be a pure fiction, to admit that there 
are .some natural causes in the possession of a faculty which 
is not empiri(;al, but ititclligiblc, inasmuch as it is not de¬ 
termined so action by empirical conditions, but purely and 
solely upon grounds brought forward by the understatiding 
—thi.s action being still, when the cause is phenoinenized, 
in perfect accordance with the laws of empirical causality. 
Thus the acting subject, as a causal phenomenon, would con¬ 
tinue to preserve a complete connection with nature and 
natural conditions; and the phenom&non only of the subject 
(with all its {ihenomcnal causality) w'ould contain certain 
condition,s, which, if we ascend from tlie empirical to the 
transcendental object, mmst nece.ssarily be regarded as intel¬ 
ligible. For, if wo attend, in our inquii'ics with regard to 
causes in the world of phenomena, to the directions of 
nature alone, we need not trouble ourselves about the rela¬ 
tion in which the transcendental .subject, which is completely 
unknown to us, stands to these jihenomena and their con¬ 
nection in iiatare. Tlio intelligible ground of phenomena iu 
this subject does not concern empirical questions. It has to 
do only witJi pure thought; and, although the effects of this 
thought and action of the jmre understanding are discovera¬ 
ble in plumomena, these jihenomena must nevertiiolcs.s be ca¬ 
pable of a full atid complete ex})lanation u])on purely p^hysical 
grounds, and iu accordance with natural laws. And in this 
case wo atteiid solely to their empirical, and omit all consider¬ 
ation of their intelligible character (which is the transcenden¬ 
tal cause, of the former), as completely unknown, except in 
so far as it ia exhibited by the latter as its empirical symbol. 
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Now let us apply this to experience. Man is a phenomenon 
of the sensuous world, and at the same time, therefore, a 
natural cause, the causality of which must be regulated by 
empirical laws. As such, he must possess an empirical 
character, like all other natural phenomena. We remark 
this empirical character in his actions, which reveal the 
presence of certain powers and faculties. If we consider 
inanimate, or merely animal nature, we can discover no 
reason for ascribing to ourselves any other than a faculty 
which is determined in a purely sensuous manner. But 
man, to whom nature reveals herself only through sense, 
cognizes himself not only by his senses, but also through 
pure apperception; and this in actions" and internal determi¬ 
nations, which he cannot regard as sensuous impressions. 
He is thus to himself, on the one hand, a phenomenon, but, 
on the other hand, in respect of certain faculties, a purely 
intelligible object—intelligible, because its action cannot be 
ascribed to sensuous receptivity. These faculties are under¬ 
standing and reason. The latter, especially, is in a peculiar 
manner distinct from all empirically-conditioned faculties, 
for it employs ideas alone in the consideration of its objects, 
and by means of these determines the understanding, which 
then proceeds to make an empirical use of its own concep¬ 
tions, which, like the ideas of reason, are pure and non- 
empirical. 

That reason possesses the faculty of causality, or that at 
least we are compelled so to represent it, is evident from the 
imperatives^ which in the sphere of the practical we impose 
on many of our executive powers. The words T ought ex¬ 
press a species of necessity, and imply a connection with 
grounds which nature does not and cannot present to the 
mind of man. Understanding knows nothing in nature but 
that which is, or has been, or will be. It would be absurd 
to say that anything in nature ought to be other than it is in 
the relations of time in which it stands; indeed, the ought, 
when we con.sider merely the course of nature, has neitlier 
application nor meaning. The question, what ought to hap- 
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pen ill the sphere of nature, is just as absurd as the question, 
what ought to be the properties of a circle? All that we are 
entitled to ask is, what takes place in nature, or, in the latter 
case, what are the properties of a circle ? 

But the idea of an ought or of duty indicates a possible 
action, the ground of which is a pure conception; while the 
ground of a merely natural action is, on the contrary, always 
a phenomenon. This action must certainly be possible under 
physical conditions, if it is prescribed by the moral impera¬ 
tive ought; Imt these physical or natural conditions do not 
concern the determination of the will itself, they relate to 
its effect alone, and the consequences of the effect in the 
world of phenomena. Whatever number of motives nature 
may present to my will, whatever sensuous impulses—the 
moral ought it is beyond their power to produce. They may 
produce a volition, which, so far from being necessary, is 
always conditioned—a volition to which the ought enunciated 
by reason sets an aim and a standard, gives permission or 
prohibition. Be the object what it may, purely sensuous— 
as pleasure, or jire.sented by pure reason—as good, reason 
will not yield to grounds which have an empirical origin. 
Reason will not follow the order of things presented by 
experience, but, with perfect spontaneity, rearranges them 
according to ideas, with wliich it compels empirical condi¬ 
tions to agrctc. It declares, in tlie name of those ideas, 
certain actions to be necessary which neverthele.ss have not 
talcen place, and which perhaps never will take place; and 
yet presupposes that it po.sse.sses the faculty of causality in 
relation to these actions. For, in the absence of this suppo¬ 
sition, it could not exjwct its ideas to produce certain effects 
in the world of experience. 

Now, let us stop here, and admit it to be at least pos.sible, 
that reason does stand in a really causal relation to phenom¬ 
ena. In this ease it must—pure reason as it is—exhibit 
an empirical character. For every t-ause supposes a rule, 
according to which certain phenomena follow as effects frotn 
the cause, and every rule requires uniformity in the.se 
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effects; and this is the proper ground of the conception of 
a cause—as a faculty or power. Now this conception (of a 
cause) naaybe termed the empirical character of reason; and 
this character is a permanent one, while the effects produced 
appear, in conformity with the various conditions which ac¬ 
company and partly limit them, in various forms. 

Thus the volition of every man has an empirical char¬ 
acter, which is nothing more than the causality of his reason, 
in so far as its effects in the phenomenal world manifest the 
presence of a rale, according to which we are enabled to 
examine, in their several kinds and degrees, the actions of 
this causality and the rational grounds for these actions, and 
in this way to decide upon the subjective principles of the 
volition. Now we learn what this empirical character is 
only from phenomenal effects, and from the rule of these 
which is presented by experience; and for this reason all 
the actions of man in the world of phenomena ai'e deter¬ 
mined by his empirical character, and the co-operative 
causes of nature. If, then, we could investigate all the 
phenomena of human volition to their lowest foundation 
in the mind, there would be no action which we could not 
anticipate with certainty, and recognize to be absolutely 
necessary from its preceding conditions. So far as relates to 
this empirical character, therefore, there can be no freedom; 
and it is only in the light of this character that we can con¬ 
sider the human will, when we confine ourselves to simple 
observation, and, as is the case in anthropology, institute a 
physiological investigation of the motive causes of human 
actions. 

But when we consider the same arstions in relation to 
reason—not for the purpose of explaining their origin, that 
is, in relation to speculative reason—but to practical reason, 
as the producing cause of these actions, we shall discover a 
rule and an order very different from those of nature and 
experience. For the declaration of this mental faculty may 
be, that what has and could not but take place in the course 
of nature, ought not to have taken place. Sometimes, too. 
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we discover, or believe tbat we discover, tbat the ideas of 
reason did actually stand in a causal relation to certain 
actions of man; and that these actions have taken place 
because they were determined, not by empirical causes, but 
by the act oE the will upon grounds of reason. 

Now, granting that reason stands in a causal relation to 
phenomena; can an action of reason be called free, when we 
know that, sensuously—in its empirical character, it is com¬ 
pletely determined and absolutely necessary? But this 
empirical character is itself determined by the intelligible 
character. Tim latter we cannot cognize; we can only indi¬ 
cate it by moans of plmnomena, which enable us to have an 
immediate cognition only of the empirical character.’ An 
action, then, in so far as it is to be ascribed to an intelligible 
cause, docs not result from it in accordance with empirical 
laws. That is to say, not the conditions of pure reason, but 
only their effects in the internal sense, precede the act. Pure 
reason, as a purely intelligible faculty, is not subject to 
the conditions of time. ■ The causality of reason in its intel¬ 
ligible character docs not hexjin to he; it does not make its 
appearance at a certain time, for the purpose of producing 
an effect. If this were not the case, the causality of reason 
would be subservient to the natural law of phenomena, 
which determines them according to time, and as a series 
of causes and effects in time; it would consequently cease to 
be freedom, and become a part of nature. We are therefore 
justified in saying—If reason stands in a causal relation to 
phenomena, it is a faculty which originates the sensuous 
condition of an empirical series of effects. For the condi¬ 
tion, which resides in the reason, is non-sensuous, and there¬ 
fore cannot be originated, or begin to be. And thus we 
find—^what we could not discover in any empirical series— 


' The real morality of actions—thoir merit or demerit, and even that of our 
own conduct, is completely unknown to ns. Our estimates can relate only to 
their empirical character. IIow much is the result of the action of free-will, 
how much is to be ascribed to nature and to blameless error, or to a happy 
constitution of temperament (merito fortunm), no one can discover, nor, for this 
reason, determine with perfect justice. 
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a condition of a successive series of events itself empirically 
unconditioned. For, in the present case, the condition 
stands out of and beyond the series of phenomena—it is 
intelligible, and it consequently cannot be subject to any 
sensuous condition, or to any time-determination by a 
preceding cause. 

But, in another respect, the same cause belongs also to 
the series of phenomena. Man is himself a phenomenon. 
His will has an empirical character, which is the empirical 
cause of all his actions. There is no condition—determining 
man and his volition in conformity with this character—' 
which does not itself form part of the series of effects in 
nature, and is subject to their law—the law according to 
which an empirically undermined cause of an event in time 
cannot exist. For this reason no given action can have an 
absolute and spontaneous origination, all actions being phe¬ 
nomena, and belonging to the world of experience. But it 
cannot be said of reason, that the state in which it determines 
the will is always preceded by some other state determining 
it. For reason is not a phenomenon, and therefore not sub¬ 
ject to sensuous conditions; and, consequently, even in rela¬ 
tion to its causality, the sequence or conditions of time do 
not influence reason, nor can the dynamical law of nature, 
which determines the sequence of time according to certain 
rules, be applied to it. 

Reason is consequently the permanent condition of all 
actions of the human will. Bach of these is determined in 
the empirical character of the man, even before it has taken 
place. The intelligible cliaractcr, of which the former is 
but the sensuous .schenra, knows no before or after; and every 
action, irrespective of the time-relation in which it stands 
with other phenomena, is the immediate effect of the intelli¬ 
gible character of pure reason, which, consequently, enjoys 
freedom of action, and is not dynamically determined either 
by internal or external preceding conditions. Tliis freedom 
must not be described, in a merely negative manner, as 
independenee of empirical conditions, for in this case the 
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faculty of reason would cease to be a cause of phenomena; 
but it must be regarded, positively, as a faculty which can 
spontaneously originate a series of events. At the same 
time, it must not be supposed that any beginning can take 
place in reason; on the contrary, reason, as the uncondi¬ 
tioned condition of all action of the will, admits of no time- 
conditions, although its effect does really begin in a series 
of phenomena—a beginning which is not, however, abso¬ 
lutely primal. 

I shall illustrate this regulative principle of reason by an 
example, from its employment in the world of experience; 
proved it cannot be by any amount of experience, or by any 
number of facts, for such arguments cannot establish the 
truth of transcendental propositions. Let us take a volun¬ 
tary action—for example, a falseliood—by means of wliich, 
a man has introduced a certain degree of confusion into 
the social life of humanity, wliich is judged according to the 
motives from which it originated, and the blame of which, 
and of the evil consequences arising from it, is imputed to 
the offender. We at first proceed to examine the empirical 
character of the oll'ouce, and for this purpose we endeavor to 
penetrate to the sources of that character, such as a defective 
education, bad company, a shameless and wicked disposition, 
frivolity, and want of reflection—.not forgetting also the 
occasioning causes which prevailed at the moment of the 
transgression. In this the procedure is exactly the same 
as that joursued in the investigation of the series of causes 
which determine a given physical effect. Now, although 
we believe the action to have been determined by all these 
circumstances, we do not the less blame the offender. We 
do not blame him for his unhappy disposition, nor for the 
circumstances which influenced him, nay, not even for his 
former course of life; for we jircsuppose that all these con¬ 
siderations may be set aside, that the series of preceding 
conditions may be regarded as having never existed, and 
that the action may be considered as completely uncondi¬ 
tioned in relation to any state preceding, just as if the agent 
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commenced with it an entirely new series of effects. Our 
blame of the offender is grounded upon a law of reason, 
which requires us to regard this faculty as a cause, which 
could have and ought to have otherwise determined the 
behavior of the culprit, independently of all empirical con¬ 
ditions. This causality of reason we do not regard as a co¬ 
operating agency, but as complete in itself. It matters not 
whether the sensuous impulses favored or opposed the action 
of this causality, the offence is estimated according to its intel¬ 
ligible character—the offender is decidedly worthy of blame, 
the moment he utters a falsehood. It follows that we regard 
reason, in spite of the empirical conditions of the act, as com¬ 
pletely free, and therefore, as in the present case, culpable. 

The above judgment is complete evidence that we are 
accustomed to think that reason is not affected by sensuous 
conditions, that in it no change takes place—although its 
phenomena, in other words, the mode in which it appears 
in its effects, are subject to change—that in it no preceding 
state determines the following, ami, consequently, that it 
does not form a member of the scries of sensuous conditions 
which necessitate phenomena according to natural laws. 
.Reason is present and the same in all human actions, and at 
all times; but it docs not itself exist in time, and therefore 
does not enter upon any state in which it did not formerly 
exist. It is, relatively to new states or conditions, delennin- 
ing, but not determinable. Hence wo cannot ask: Why did 
not reason determine itself in a different manner? The 
question ought to be thus stated: Why did not reason em¬ 
ploy its power of causality to determine certain phenomena 
in a different manner? But this is a question which admits 
of no answer. For a different intelligible character would 
have exhibited a different empirical character; and, when 
we say that, in spite of the course which his whole former 
life has taken, the offender could have refrained from utter¬ 
ing the falsehood, this means merely that the act was sub¬ 
ject to the power and authority—permissive or prohibitive—■ 
of reason. Now, reason is not subject in its causality to any 
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conditions of phenomena or of time; and a difference in time 
may produce a difference in the relation of phenomena to each 
other—for these are not things, and therefore not causes in 
themselves—but it cannot produce any difference in the rela¬ 
tion in which the action stands to the faculty of reason. 

Tlius, then, in our investigation into free actions and the 
causal power which produced them, we arrive at an intelli¬ 
gible cause, beyond which, however, we cannot go; although 
we can recognize that it is free, that is, independent of all 
sensuous conditions, and that, in this way, it may be the 
sensuously unconditioned condition of phenomena. But for 
what reason the intelligible character generates such and 
such phenomena, and exhibits such and such an empirical 
character under certain circumstances, it is beyond the 
power of our reason to decide. Tim question is as much 
above the power and the sphere of reason as the following 
would be: Why docs the transcendental object of our ex¬ 
ternal scuisuous intuition allow of no other form than that of 
intuition in S2)acef But the problem, which we were called 
upon to solve, does not require us to entertain any such 
questions. The problem was merely this—whether freedom 
and natural necessity can exist witho\)t opposition in the 
same action. 'Po this question we have given a sufficient 
answer; for wo have shown that, as the former stands in a 
relation to a different kind of conditions from those of the 
latter, the law of the one docs not affect tlie law of the other, 
and that, consequently, both can exist together in indepen¬ 
dence of and without interference with each other. 


The reader must be careful to remark that my intention 
in the abov<i reinark.s has not been to prove the actual exist¬ 
ence of freedom, as a faculty in which resides the cause of 
certain sensuous phenomena, h'or, not to mention that such 
an argument would not have a transcendental character, nor 
have been limited to the discussion of pure conceptions—all 
attempts at inferring from experience what cannot be cogi¬ 
tated in accordance with its laws, must ever be unsuccess- 
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ful. Nay, more, I have not even aimed at demonstrating 
the possibility of freedom; for tViis too would have been a 
vain endeavor, inasmuch as it is beyond the power of the 
mind to cognize the possibility of a reality or of a causal 
power, by the aid of mere a priori conceptions. Freedom 
has been considered in the foregoing remarks only as a 
transcendental idea, by means of which reason aims at origi¬ 
nating a series of conditions in the world of phenomena with 
the help of that which is sensuously unconditioned, involv¬ 
ing itself, however, in an antinomy with the laws which 
itself prescribes for the conduct of the understanding. That 
this antinomy is based upon a mere illusion, and that nature 
and freedom are at least not opposed —this was the only thing 
in our power to prove, and tlie question which it was our 
task to solve. 

IV 

Solution of the Cosmological Idea of the Totality of the De¬ 
pendence of Phenomenal Existences 

In the preceding remarks, we considered the changes 
in the world of sense as constituting a dynamical series, in 
which each member is subordinated to another—as its cause. 
Our present purpose is to avail ourselves of this series of 
states or conditions as a guide to an existence which may 
be the highest condition of all changeable phenomena, that 
is, to a necessary being. Our endeavor is to reach, not the 
unconditioned causality, but the unconditioned existence, 
of substance. The series before us is therefore a series of 
conceptions, and not of intuitions (in which the one intui¬ 
tion is the condition of the other). 

But it is evident that, as all phenomena are subject to 
change, and conditioned in their existence, the series of 
dependent existences cannot embrace an unconditioned 
member, the existence of which would be absolutely 
necessary. It follows that, if phenomena were things in 
themselves, and—^as an immediate consequence from this 
supposition—condition and conditioned belonged to the 
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same series of phenomena, the existence of a necessary 
being, as the condition of the existence of sensuous phe¬ 
nomena, would be perfectly impossible. 

An important distinction, however, exists between the 
dynamical and the mathematical regress. The latter is en¬ 
gaged solely with the combination of parts into a whole, 
or with the division of a whole into its parts; and therefore 
are the conditions of its series parts of the series, and to be 
consequently regarded as homogeneous, and for this reason, 
as consisting, without exception, of phenomena. In the 
former regress, on the contrary, the aim of which is not to 
establish the possibility of an unconditioned whole consist¬ 
ing of given parts, or of an unconditioned part of a given 
whole, but to demonstrate the possibility of the deduction of 
a certain state from its cause, or of the contingent existence 
of substance from that which exists necessarily, it is not 
requisite iluit the condition should form part of an empirical 
series along with the conditioned. 

In the case of the apparent antinomy with which we are 
at present dealing, there exists a way of escape from the 
difficulty; for it is not impossible that both of the contra¬ 
dictory statemouts may be true in different relations. All 
sensuous phenomena may be contingent, and consequently 
possess only an empirically conditioned existence, and yet 
there may also exist a non-cmpirical condition of the whole 
series, or, in other words, a necessary being. For this nec¬ 
essary being, as an intelligible condition, would not form a 
member—not even the highest member—of the series; the 
whole world of sense would be left in its empirically deter¬ 
mined existence uninterfered with and uninfluenced. This 
would also form a ground of distinction between the modes 
of solution ernjiloyed for the third and fourth antinomies. 
For, while in the consideration of freedom in the former an¬ 
tinomy, the thing itself, the cause {suhsiantia phenomenon), 
was regarded as belonging to the series of conditions, and 
only its nausaUtp to tlie intelligible world—we are obliged in 
the present case to cogitate this necessary being as purely intel- 
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ligible and as existing entirely apart from the world of sense 
(as an ens extramundanum)\ for otherwise it would be sub¬ 
ject to the phenomenal law of contingency and dependence. 

In relation to the present -problem, therefore, the regu¬ 
lative principle of reason is that everything in the sensuous 
world possesses an empirically conditioned existence—that 
no property of the sensuous world possesses unconditioned 
necessity—that we are bound to expect, and, so far as is pos¬ 
sible, to seek for the empirical condition of every member in 
the series of conditions—and that there is no sufficient rea¬ 
son to Justify us in deducing any existence from a condition 
which lies out of and beyond the empirical series, or in re¬ 
garding any existence as independent and self-subsistent; 
although this should not prevent us from recognizing the 
possibility of the whole series being based upon a being 
which is intelligible, and for this reason free from all 
empirical conditions. 

But it has been far from my intention, in these remarks, 
to prove the existence of this unconditioned and necessary 
being, or even to evidence the possibility of a purely intelli¬ 
gible condition of the existence of all sensuous phenomena. 
As bounds were set to reason, to prevent it from leaving the 
guiding thread of empirical conditions, and losing itself in 
transcendent theories which are incapable of concrete presen¬ 
tation; so, it was my purpose, on the other hand, to set 
bounds to the law of the purely empirical understanding, 
and to protest against any attempts on its part at deciding 
on the possibility of things, or declaring the existence of the 
intelligible to be impossMe, merely on the ground that it 
is not available for the explanation and exposition of phe¬ 
nomena. It has been shown, at the same time, that the 
contingency of all the phenomena of nature and their em¬ 
pirical conditions is quite consistent with the arbitrary 
hypothesis of a necessary, although purely intelligible con¬ 
dition, that no real contradiction exists between them, and 
that, consequently, hath may he true. The existence of such 
an absolutely necessary being may be impossible; but this 
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can never be demonstrated from the universal contingency 
and dependence of sensuous phenomena, nor from the prin¬ 
ciple which forbids us to discontinue the series at some 
member of it, or to seek for its cause in some sphere of 
existence beyond the world of nature. Reason goes its 
way in the empirical world, and follows, too, its peculiar 
path in the sphere of the transcendental. 

The sensuous world contains nothing but phenomena, 
which are mere representations, and always sensuously con¬ 
ditioned; things in themselves are not, and cannot be, ob¬ 
jects to us. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that we 
are not justified in leaping from some member of an empir¬ 
ical series beyond the world of sense, as if empirical repre¬ 
sentations were things in themselves, existing apart from 
their transcendental ground in the human mind, and the 
cause of vdio.‘<e existence may be sought out of the empir¬ 
ical series. This would certainly be the case with contin¬ 
gent things; but it cannot be with mere representations of 
things, the contingency of which is itself merely a phenom¬ 
enon, and can relate to no other regress than that which de¬ 
termines phenomena, that is, the empirical. But to cogitate 
an intelligible ground of phenomena, as free, moreover, from 
the contingency of the latter, conflicts neither with the un¬ 
limited nature of the empirical regress, nor witli the com¬ 
plete contingency of phenomena. And the demonstration 
of this was the only thing necessary for the solution of this 
apparent antinomy. For if the condition of every condi¬ 
tioned—as regards its existence—is sensuous, and for this 
reason a part of the same series, it must be itself condi¬ 
tioned, as was shown in the Antithesis of the fourth Anti¬ 
nomy. The embarrassments into which a reason, which 
postulates the unconditioned, necessarily falls, must, there¬ 
fore, continue to exist; or the unconditioned must be placed 
in the sphere of the intelligible. In this way, its necessity 
does not require, nor does it even permit, the presence of an 
empirical condition: and it is, consequently, unconditionally 
necessary. 
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The empirical employment of reason is not affected by 
the assumption of a purely intelligible being; it continues 
its operations on the principle of the contingency of all phe¬ 
nomena, proceeding from empirical conditions to still higher 
and higher conditions, themselves empirical. Just as little 
does this regulative principle exclude the assumption of an 
intelligible cause, when the question regards merely the pure 
employment of reason—in relation to ends or aims. For, in 
this case, an intelligible cause signifies merely the transcen¬ 
dental and to us unknown ground of the possibility of sensu¬ 
ous phenomena, and its existence necessary and independent 
of all sensuous conditions, is not inconsistent with the con¬ 
tingency of phenomena, or with the unlimited possibility 
of regress which exists in the series of empirical conditions. 

Concluding Remarks on the Antinomy of Pure Reason 

So long as the object of our rational conceptions is the 
totality of conditions in the world of phenomena, and the 
satisfaction, from this source, of the requirements of reason, 
so long are our ideas transcendental and cosmological. But 
when we set the unconditioned—which is the aim of all our 
inquiries-—in a sphere which lies out of the world of sense 
and possible experience, our ideas become transcendent. 
They are then not merely serviceable toward the comple¬ 
tion of the exercise of reason (which remains an idea, never 
executed, but always to be pursued); they detach them¬ 
selves completely from experience, and construct for them¬ 
selves objects, the material of which has not been presented 
by experience, and the objective reality of which is not based 
upon the completion of the empirical series, but upon pure a 
priori conceptions. The intelligible object of these transcen¬ 
dent ideas may be conceded, as a transcendental object. But 
we cannot cogitate it as a thing determinable by certain dis¬ 
tinct predicates relating to its internal nature, for it has no 
connection with empirical conceptions; nor are we justified 
in affirming the existence of any such object. It is, conse¬ 
quently, a mere product of the mind alone. Of all the cos- 
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mological ideas, however, it is that occasioning the fourth 
antinomy which compels us to venture upon this step. For 
the existence of phenomena, always conditioned and never 
self-subsistent, requires us to look for an object different 
from phenomena—an intelligible object, with which all con¬ 
tingency must cease. But, as we have allowed ourselves to 
assume the existence of a self-subsistent reality out of the field 
of experience, vmd are therefore obliged to regard phenom¬ 
ena as merely a contingent mode of representing intelligible 
objects employed by beings which are themselves intelli¬ 
gences—no other cour.se remains for us than to follow anal¬ 
ogy, and employ the same mode in forming some conception 
of intelligible things, of which we have not the least knowl¬ 
edge, wlrich nature taught us to use in the formation of em¬ 
pirical conceptions. Experience made us acquainted with 
the contingent. But we are at present engaged in the dis¬ 
cussion of things which are not objects of experience; and 
must, therefore, deduce our knowledge of them from that 
which is necessary absolutely and in itself, that is from pure 
conceptions. Hence the first step which we take out of the 
world of sense obliges us to begin our system of new cogni¬ 
tion with the investigation of a neecs.sary being, and to de¬ 
duce, from our conceptions of it, all our conceptions of intel¬ 
ligible tilings. This we propose to attempt in the following 
chapter. 

■ TRANSCENDENTAL DIAJ.ECTIC—BOOK 11 
CHAPTER III 

THE IDEATi OK PURE REASON 

Section I'iiist 
Of the Ideal in General 

We have seen that pure conceptions do not present objects 
to the mind, except under sensuous conditions; because the 
conditions of objective reality do not exist in these concep¬ 
tions, which contain, in fact, nothing but the mere form of 
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thought. They may, however, when applied to phenomena, 
be presented in concreto ; for it is phenomena that present to 
them the materials for the formation of empirical concep¬ 
tions, which are nothing more than concrete forms of the 
conceptions of the understanding. But ideas are still further 
removed from objective reality than categories; for no phe¬ 
nomenon can ever present them to the human mind in con¬ 
creto. They contain a certain perfection, attainable by no 
possible empirical cognition; and they give to reason a sys¬ 
tematic unity, to which the unity of experience attempts 
to approximate, but can never completely attain. 

But still further removed than the idea from objective 
reality is the Ideal, by which term I understand the idea, 
not in concreto, but in individuo —as an individual thing, 
determinable or determined by the idea alone. The idea 
of humanity in its complete perfection supposes not only 
the advancement of all the powers and faculties, which con¬ 
stitute onr conception of human nature, to a complete attain¬ 
ment of their final aims, but also everything which is requi¬ 
site for the complete determination of the idea; for of all 
contradictory predicates, only one can conform with the idea 
of the perfect man. What I have termed an ideal, was in 
Plato’s philosophy an idea of the divine mind —an individual 
object present to its pure intuition, the most perfect of every 
kind of possible beings, and the archetype of all phenomenal 
existences. 

Without rising to these speculative heights, we are bound 
to confe.ss that human reason contains not only ideas, but 
ideals, which possess, not, like those of Plato, creative, but 
certainly pro,clival power-—as regulative principles, and form 
the basis of the j)erfectibi]ity of certain actions. Moral con¬ 
ceptions are not perfectly pure conceptions of reason, be¬ 
cause an empirical element—of pleasure or pain—lies at the 
foundation of them. In relation, however, to the principle, 
whereby reason sets bounds to a freedom which is in itself 
without law, and consequently when we attend merely to 
their form, they may be considered as pure conceptions 
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of reason. Virtue and wisdom in their perfect purity are 
ideas. But the wise man of the Stoics is an ideal, that is 
to say, a human being existing only in thought, and in com- 
])lete conformity with the idea of wisdom. As the idea pro¬ 
vides a rule, so the ideal serves as an archetype for the perfect 
and complete determination of the copy. Thus the conduct 
of the wise and divine man serves us as a standard of action, 
with which we may compare and judge ourselves, which may 
help us to reform ourselves, although the perfection it de¬ 
mands can never bo attained by us. Although we cannot 
concede objective reality to these ideals, they are not to be 
considered as chimeras; on the contrary, they provide rea¬ 
son with a standard, which enables it to estimate, by com¬ 
parison, the degree of incompleteness in the objects pre¬ 
sented to it. But to aim at realizing the ideal in an example 
in the world of experience—to describe, for instance, the 
character of the perfectly wise man in a romance, is imprac¬ 
ticable. Nay more, there is something absurd in the at¬ 
tempt; and tlie result must be little edifying, as the natural 
limitatioms which are continually breaking in upon the per¬ 
fection and comjileteness of the idea destroy the illusion in 
the story, and throw an air of suspicion even on what is 
good in the idea, which hence appears fictitious and 
unreal. 

Such is the constitution of the ideal of reason, which 
is always based upon determinate conceptions, and serves 
as a rule and a model for imitation or for criticism. Very 
different is the nature of the ideals of the imagination. Of 
these it is impossible to present an intelligible conception; 
they arc a kind of ‘monogram^ drawn according to no det(!r- 
minate rule, and foi'ining rather a vague picture—the pro¬ 
duction of many diverse experiences—than a determinate 
image, Sucli are the ideals which painters and physiog¬ 
nomists profess to have in their minds, and which can serve 
neither as a model for production nor as a standard for ap¬ 
preciation d’hey may be termed, though improperly, sen¬ 
suous ideals, as they are declared to be models of certain 
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possible erapirical intuitions. They cannot, however, fur¬ 
nish rules or standards for explanation or examination. 

In its ideals, reason aims at complete and perfect deter¬ 
mination according to a priori rules; and hence it cogitates 
an object, which must be completely determinable in con¬ 
formity with principles, although all empirical conditions are 
absent, and the conception of the object is on this account 
transcendent. 

THE IDEAL OF PURE REASON 
Section Second 
Of (he Transcenclerdal Ideal 

(Prototypon Transcmdentale) 

Every conception is, in relation to that which is not con¬ 
tained in it, undetermined and subject to the principle of 
dU'.terminahility. This principle is, that of every two contra¬ 
dictorily opposed predicates, only one can belong to a con¬ 
ception. It is a purely logical principle, itself based upon 
the principle of contradiction; inasmiicdi as'it makes corn- 
])lete abstraction of the content, and attends merely to the 
logical form of the cognition. 

But again, everything, as regards its possibility, is also 
subject to the principle' of complete determination, accord¬ 
ing to which one of all the poseilde contradielory predicates of 
things must belong to it. This principle is not based merely 
upon that of contradiction; for, in addition to the relation 
between two contradictory ])rcdi(!ates, it regards everything 
as standing in a relation to the sarn of possibilities, as the 
sum-total of all predicates of things, and, while presuppos¬ 
ing tiiis sum as an a priori condition, presents to the mind 
everything as receiving tlio possibility of its individual ex¬ 
istence from the relation it bears to, and the share it pos¬ 
sesses in the aforesaid sum of possibilities." The principle 

* Principiuin dtUirmiiiationis omnimodte. — 'Vr, 

^ Thus ihLs pi'iiioipld declares cverytliing to possess a relation to a coinniou 
<H)rrelate““tho sum-total of possibility, which, if discovorod to exist in tlie idea 
of one individual thing, would establish the affinity of all possible things, from 
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of complete determination relates therefore to the content 
and not to the logical form. It is the principle of the syn¬ 
thesis of all the predicates which are required to constitute 
the complete conception of a thing, and not a mere principle 
of analytical representation, which announces that one of 
two contradictory predicates must belong to a conception. 
It contains, moreover, a transcendental presupposition—that, 
namely, of the material for all 2 '>os$ihilily, which must con¬ 
tain a priori the data for this or that 2 )articular possibility. 

The proposition, everything tohich exists is completely deter¬ 
mined, means not only that one of every pair of given contra¬ 
dictory attributes, but that one of all p>ossihle attributes, is 
always predicable of the thing; in it the predicates are not 
merely compared logically with each other, but tho thing 
itself is transcendentally compared with the sum-total of all 
possible predicates. The proposition is equivalent to saying: 
—to attain to a complete knowledge of a thing, it is necessary 
to possess a knowledge of everything that is possible, and to 
determine it thereby, in a positive or negative manner. The 
conception of complete determination is consequently a con¬ 
ception which cannot be presented in its totality in coiicreto, 
and is therefore based upon an idea, which has its seat in 
the reason—tho faculty which proscribes to the understand¬ 
ing the laws of its harmonious .and perfect exercise. 

Now, although this idea of the sum-total of all jMssihility, 
in so far as it forms the condition of the complete determina¬ 
tion of everything, is itself undetermined in relation to the 
predicates which may constitute this sum-total, and we cogi¬ 
tate in it merely the sum-total of all possible predicates—we 
nevertheless find, upon closer examination, that this idea, as 
a primitive conception of the mind, excludes a largo number 
of predicates—those deduced and those irreconcilable with 
others, and that it is evolved as a conc.eption completely de- 


the identity of iJie ground of thoir complete delenninution. Tho determinahility 
of every conception is subordinate to the universality (Allgomcinlieit universalitas) 
of the principle of excluded middle; the determination of a thing to the totality 
(Allheit. universitas) of all possible predicates. 
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termined a priori. Thus it becomes the conception of an 
individual object, which is completely determined by and 
through the mere idea, and must consequently be termed 

ideal of pure reason. 

When we consider all possible predicates, not merely 
logically, but transcendentally, that is to say, with refer¬ 
ence to the content which may be cogitated as existing in 
them a priori., we shall find that some indicate a being, oth¬ 
ers merely a non-being. The logical negation expressed in 
the word not, does not properly belong to a conception, but 
only to the relation of one conception to another in a judg¬ 
ment, and is consequently quite insufficient to present to the 
mind the content of a conception. The expression not mor¬ 
tal, does not indicate that a non-bcing is cogitated in the 
object; it does not concern the content at all. A transcen¬ 
dental negation, on the contrary, indicates non-being in it¬ 
self, and is opposed to tran.scendental affirmation, the con¬ 
ception of which of itself expresses a being. Hence this 
affirmation indicates a reality, because in and through it 
objects are considered to be something—to be things; while 
the opposite negation, on the other hand, indicates a mere 
want, or privation, or absence, and, where such negations 
alone are attached to a representation, the non-existence 
of anything corresponding to the representation. 

How a negation cannot be cogitated as deterrhined, with¬ 
out cogitating at the same time the opposite affirmation. 
The man born blind has not the least notion of darkness, 
because he has none of light; the vagabond knows nothing 
of poverty, because he has never known what it is to be in 
comfort;' the ignorant man has no conception of his igno¬ 
rance, because he has no conception of knowledge. All 
conceptions of negatives are accordingly derived or deduced 


' The invoatigations and calciilationa of aatronoinera liave tauglit us much 
that is woiidfirtiil; but the most important lesson we have received from them 
is the discovery of the abyss of our iynormice in relation to the universe—an 
ignorance, the inagnitude of which reason, without tlie information thus derived, 
could never have conceived. This discovery of onr deficiencies must produce a 
great change in the detemiinalion of the aims of human reason. 
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conceptions; and realities contain the data^ and, so to speak, 
the material or transcendental content of the possibility and 
complete determination of all things. 

If, therefore, a transcendental substratum lies at the * 
foundation of the complete determination of things—sub¬ 
stratum which is to form the fund from which all possible 
predicates of things are to be supplied, this substratum can¬ 
not be anything else than the idea of a sum-total of reality 
{omnitudo realiiatis). In this view, negations are nothing 
but limitations —a term which could not, with propriety, be 
applied to them, if the unlimited (the all) did not form the 
true basis of our conception. 

This conception of a sum-total of reality is the concep¬ 
tion of a thing in itself^ regarded as completely determined; 
and the conception of an ens realissimum is the conception 
of an individual being, inasmuch as it is determined by that 
predicate of all possible contradictory predicates, which 
indicates and belongs to being. It is therefore a transcen¬ 
dental ideal which forms the basis of the complete determi¬ 
nation of everything that exists, and is the highest material 
condition of its possibility—a condition on which must rest 
the cogitation of all objects with respect to their content. 
Nay, more, this ideal is the only proper ideal of which the 
human mind is capable; because in this case alone a general 
conception of a thing is completely determined by and 
through itself, and cognized as the representation of an 
individuura. 

The logical determination of a conception is based upon 
a disjunctive syllogism, the major of which contains the 
logical division of the extent of a general conception, 
the minor limits this extent to a certain part, while the 
conclusion determines the conception by this part. The 
general c<»nception of a reality cannot be divided a priori, 
because, without the aid of experience, we cannot know any 
determinate kinds of reality, standing under the former as 
the genua. The transcendental principle of the complete 
determination of all things is therefore merely the represen- 

XI—SCIKNOE—19 
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tation of the sum-total of all reality; it is not a conception 
which is the genus of all predicates under itself^ but one 
which comprehends them all within itself. The complete 
determination of a thing is consequently based upon the 
limitation of this total of reality, so much being predicated 
of the thing, while all that remains over is excluded—a pro¬ 
cedure which is in exact agreement with that of the disjunc¬ 
tive syllogism and the determination of the object in the 
conclusion by one of the members of the division. It fol¬ 
lows that reason, in laying the transcendental ideal at the 
foundation of its determination of all possible things, takes 
a course in exact analogy with that which it pursues in dis¬ 
junctive syllogisms—a proposition which formed the basis of 
tlie systematic division of all transcendental ideas, according 
to which they are produced in complete parallelism with 
the three modes of syllogistic reasoning employed by the 
human mind.* 

It is self-evident that rea.son, in cogitating the necessary 
complete determination of things, does not presuppose the 
existence of a being corresponding to its ideal, but merely 
the idea of the ideal—^for the purpose of deducing from the 
unconditioned totality of complete determination, the con¬ 
ditioned, that is, the totality of limited things. The ideal 
is therefore the prototype of all things, which, as defective 
copies {ectypa), receive from it the material of their possi¬ 
bility, and approximate to it more or less, though it is im¬ 
possible that they can ever attain to its perfection. 

The possibility of things must therefore be regarded as 
derived—'except that of the thing which contains in itself 
all reality, which must be considered to be primitive and 
original. For all negations'—and they are the only predi¬ 
cates by means of which all other things can be distinguished 
from the ens realissimum —are mere limitations of a greater 
and a higher—nay, the highest reality; and they consequent¬ 
ly presuppose this reality, and are, as regards their content, 
derived from it. The manifold nature of things is only an 


* See pages 292 and 304. 
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infinitely various mode of limiting the conception of the 
highest reality, which is their common substratum; just as 
all figures are possible only as different modes of limiting 
infinite space. The object of the ideal of reason—an object 
existing only in reason itself—is also termed the primal heing 
{ens origiriarium)', as having no existence superior to him, 
the supreme being {ens summum)\ and as being the condition 
of all other beings, which rank under it, the heing of all 
beings {ens eniiurn). But none of these terms indicate the 
objective relation of an actually existing object to other 
things, but merely that of an ielea to conceptions; and all our 
investigations into this subject still leave us in perfect 
uncertainty with regard to the existence of this being. 

A primal being cannot be said to consi.st of many other 
beings with an existence which is derivative, for the latter 
presuppose the former, and tlierefore cannot be constitutive 
parts of it. It follows that the ideal of the primal being 
must be cogitated us simple. 

The deduction of the possibility of all other things from 
this primal being cannot, strictly speaking, be considered as 
& limitation, or as a kind of division of its reality; for this 
would be regarding the primal being as a mere aggregate— 
which has been shown to be impossible, although it was so 
represented in our first rough sketch. The highest reality 
must be regarded rather as the ground than as the sum-total 
of the possibility of all things, and the manifold nature of 
things be based, not upon the limitation of the primal being 
itself, but upon the complete series of effects which flow 
from it. And thus all our powers of sense, as well as all 
phenomenal reality, may be with propriety regarded as be¬ 
longing to this series of effects, while they could not have 
formed parts of the idea, considered as an aggregate. Pur¬ 
suing this track, and hypostatizing this idea, we shall find 
ourselves authorized to determine our notion of the Supreme 
Being by means of the mere conception of a highest reality, 
as one, simple, all-sufficient, eternal, and so on—in one word, 
to determine it in its unconditioned completeness by the aid 
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of every possible predicate. The conception of such a being 
is the conception of Ood in its transcendental sense, and 
thus the ideal of pure reason is the object-matter of a tran¬ 
scendental Theology. 

But, by such an employment of the transcendental idea, 
we should be overstepping the limits of its validity and pur¬ 
pose. For reason placed it, a.s the conception of all reality, 
at the basis of the complete determination of things, without 
requiring that this conception be regarded as the conception 
of an objective existence. Such an existence would be 
purely fictitious, and the hypostatizing of the content of the 
idea into an ideal, as an individual being, is a step perfectly 
unauthorized. Nay, more, we are not even called upon to 
assume the possibility of such a hypothesis, as none of 
the deductions drawn from such an ideal would affect the 
complete determination of things in general—for the sake of 
which alone is the idea neces-sary. 

It is not sufficient to circumscribe the procedure and 
the dialectic of reason; we must also endeavor to discover 
the sources of this dialectic, that we may have it in our 
power to give a rational explanation of this illusion, as a 
phenomenon of the human mind. For the ideal, of which 
we are at present speaking, is based, not upon an arbitrary, 
but upon a natural, idea. The question hence arises; how 
happens it that reason regards the possibility of all things as 
deduced from a single possibility, that, to wit, of the highest 
reality, and presupposes this as existing in an individual 
and primal being ? 

The answer is ready; it is at once presented by the pro¬ 
cedure of transcendental analytic. The possibility of sen¬ 
suous objects is a relation of these objects to thought, in 
which something (the empirical form) may be cogitated 
a priori; while that which constitutes the matter—the real¬ 
ity of the phenomenon (that element which corresponds to 
sensation)—must be given from without, as otherwise it 
could not even be cogitated by, nor could its possibility 
be presentable to the mind. Now, a sensuous object is 
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completely determined, when it has been compared with 
all phenomenal predicates, and represented by means of 
these either positively or negatively. But, as that which 
constitutes the thing itself—the real in a phenomenon, must 
be given, and that, in which the real of all phenomena is 
given, is experience, one, sole, and all-embracing—the 
material of the possibility of all sensuous objects must be 
presupjiosed as given in a whole, and it is upon the limita¬ 
tion of this whole that the possibility of all empirical ob¬ 
jects, their distinction from each other and their complete 
determination, are based. Now, no other objects are pre¬ 
sented to us besides sensuous objects, and these can be given 
only in connection with a possible experience; it follows 
that a thing is not an object to us, unless it presupposes the 
whole or sum-total of empirical reality as the condition of 
its possibility. Now, a natural illusion leads us to consider 
this principle, which is valid only of sensuous objects, as 
valid with regard to things in general. And thus we are 
induced to hold the empirical principle of our conceptions 
of the possibility of things, as phenomena, by leaving out 
this limitative condition, to be a transcendental principle of 
the })ossibility of things in general. 

Wc proceed afterward to hypostatize this idea of the 
sum-total of all reality, by changing the distributive unity of 
the empirical exorcise of the understanding into the collective 
unity of an empirical whole—a dialectical illusion, and by 
cogitating this whole or sum of experience as an individual 
thing, containing in itself all empirical reality. This indi¬ 
vidual thing or being is then, by means of the above- 
mentioned transcendental subreption, substituted for our 
notion of a thing which stands at the head of the possibility 
of all things, the real conditions of whoso complete determi¬ 
nation it presents.' 

' This iileal of the ens realissimum —although merely a mental repreaenta- 
tion—ia hi-Bi. objectiviaed, that is, lias an objoetivo oxiateuoe attributed to it, then 
hypostatized, and finally, by the natural progreSvS of reason to the completion 
of unity, peraonifi,e<l, as we sliall show presently. For the regulative unity of 
experience is not based upon phenomena themaolvca, but upon the connection 
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THE IDEAL OF PURE REASON 
Section Third 

Of the Arguments employed hy Speculative Reason in proof 
of the Existence of a Supreme Being 

ISrotwithstanding the pressing necessity which reason 
feels, to form some presupposition that shall serve the 
understanding as a proper basis for the complete determina¬ 
tion of its conceptions, the idealistic and factitious nature 
of such a presupposition is too evident to allow reason for 
a moment to persuade itself into a belief of the objective 
existence of a mere creation of its own thought. But there 
are other considerations which compel reason to seek out 
some resting-place in the regress from the conditioned to the 
unconditioned, which is not given as an actual existence 
from the mere conception of it, altiiough it alone can give 
completeness to tlie scries of conditions. And this is the 
natural course of every human reason, even of the most 
uneducated, although tlie path at first entered it does not 
always continue to follow. It does not begin from concep¬ 
tions, but from common experience, and requires a basis in 
actual existence. But this basis is insecure, unless it rests 
upon the immovable rock of the absolutely necessary. And 
this foundation is itself unworthy of trust, if it leave under 
and above it empty space, if it do not fill all, and leave no 
room for a why or a wherefore, if it be not, in one word, 
infinite in its reality. 

If we admit the existence of some one thing, whatever it 
may be, we must also admit that there is something which 
exists necessarily. For what is contingent exists only under 
the condition of some other thing, which is its cause; and 
from this we must go on to conclude the existence of a 

of tho variety of phenomena by the understanding in a consciousness, and thua 
the unity of the supreme reality and the complete determinability of all things, 
seem to reside in a supreme understanding, and consequently, in a conscious 
intelligence. 
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cause, which is not contingent, and which consequently 
exists necessarily and unconditionally. Such is the argu¬ 
ment by which reason justifies its advances toward a 
primal being. 

Now reason looks round for the conception of a being 
that may be admitted, without inconsistency, to be worthy 
of the attribute of absolute necessity, not for the purpose of 
inferring a priori, from the conception of such a being, its 
objective existence (for if reason allowed itself to take this 
course, it would not require a basis in given and actual 
existence, but merely the support of pure conceptions), but 
for the purpose of discovering, among all our conceptions of 
possible things, that conception which possesses no element 
inconsistent with the idea of absolute necessity. For that 
there must be some absolutely necessary existence, it re¬ 
gards as a truth already established. Now, if it can remove 
every existence incapable of supporting the attribute of 
absolute necessity, excepting one—this must be the abso¬ 
lutely necessary being, whether its necessity is comprehen¬ 
sible by us, that is, deducible from the conception of it 
alone, or not. 

Now that, the conception of which contains a therefore to 
every wherefore, which is not defective in any respect what¬ 
ever, which is all-sufiicient as a condition, seems to be the 
being of which we can justly predicate absolute necessity— 
for this reason, that, possessing the conditions of all that is 
possible, it does not and cannot ibself require any condition. 
And thus it satisfies, in one respect at least, the require 
ments of the conception of absolute necessity. In this view, 
it is superior to all other conceptions, which, as deficient and 
incomplete, do not possess the characteristic of independence 
of all higher conditions. It is true that we cannot infer 
from this that what does not contain in itself the supreme 
and complete condition—the condition of all other things, 
must possess only a conditioned existence; but as little can 
we assert the contrary, for this supposed being does not 
possess the only characteri.stic which can enable reason to 
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cognize, by means of an a priori conception, the uncondi¬ 
tioned and necessary nature of its existence. 

The conception of an ens realissimum is that which best 
agrees with the conception of an unconditioned and neces¬ 
sary being. The former conception does not satisfy all the 
requirements of the latter; but we have no choice, we are 
obliged to adhere to it, for we find that we cannot do with¬ 
out the existence of a necessary being; and even although 
we admit it, we find it out of our power to discover in the 
whole sphere of possibility any being that can advance well- 
grounded claims to such a distinction. 

The following is, therefore, the natural course of human 
reason. It begins by persuading itself of the existence of 
some necessary being. In this being it recognizes the char¬ 
acteristics of unconditioned existence. It then seeks the 
conception of that which is independent of all conditions, 
and finds it in that which is itself the sufficient condition 
of all other things—in other words, in that which contains 
all reality. But the unlimited all is an absolute unity, and 
is conceived by the mind as a being one and supreme; 
and thus reason concludes that the supreme being, as the 
primal basis of all things, possesses an existence which is 
absolutely necessary. 

This conception must be regarded as in some degree 
satisfactory, if we admit the existence of a necessary being, 
and consider that there exists a necessity for a definite and 
final answer to these questions. In such a case, wo cannot 
make a better choice, or rather we have no choice at all, but 
feel ourselves obliged to declare in favor of the absolute 
unity of complete reality, as the highest source of the pos¬ 
sibility of things. But if there exists no motive for coming 
to a definite conclusion, and we may leave the question un¬ 
answered till we have fully weighed both sides—in other 
words, when we are merely called upon to decide how much 
we happen to know about the question, and how much we 
merely flatter ourselves that we know—the above conclusion 
does not appear to so great advantage, but, on the contrary, 
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seems defective in the grounds upon which it is sup¬ 
ported. 

For, admitting the truth of all that has been said, that, 
namely, the inference from a given existence (my own, for 
example) to the existence of an unconditioned and necessary 
being is .valid and unassailable; that, in the second place, 
we must consider a being which contains all reality, and 
consequently all the conditions of other things, to be abso¬ 
lutely unconditioned; and admitting too, that we have thus 
discovered the conception of a thing to which may be attrib¬ 
uted, without inconsistency, absolute necessity—it does not 
follow from all this that the conception of a limited being, 
in which the supreme reality does not reside, is therefore 
incompatible with the idea of absolute necessity. For, 
although I do not discover the element of the unconditioned 
in the conception of such a being—an element which is 
manifestly existent in the sum-total of all conditions, I am 
not entitled to conclude that its existence is therefore condi¬ 
tioned; just as I am not entitled to affirm, in a hypothetical 
syllogism, that where a certain condition does not exist 
(in the present, completeness, as far as pure conceptions are 
concerned), the conditioned does not exist either. On the 
contrary, we are free to consider all limited beings as like¬ 
wise unconditionally necessary, although we are unable to 
infer this from the general conception which we have of 
them. Thus conducted, this argument is incapable of giving 
us the least notion of the properties of a necessary being, 
and must be in every respect without result. 

This argument continues, however, to possess a weight 
and an authority, which, in spite of its objective insuffi¬ 
ciency, it has never been divested of. For, granting tliat 
certain responsibilities lie upon us, whicli, as based on the 
ideas of reason, deserve to be respected and submitted to, 
although they are incapable of a real or practical application 
to our nature, or, in other words, would be responsibilities 
without motives, except upon the supposition of a Supreme 
Being to give effect and influence to the practical laws; in 
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such a case we should be bound to obey our conceptions, 
which, although objectively insufficient, do, according to 
the standard of reason, preponderate over and are superior 
to any claims that may be advanced from any other quarter. 
The equilibrium of doubt would in this case be destroyed 
by a practical addition; indeed. Reason would be compelled 
to condemn herself, if she refused to comply with the de¬ 
mands of the judgment, no superior to which we know— 
however defective her understanding of the grounds of these 
demands might be. 

This argument, although in fact transcendental, inasmuch 
as it rests upon the intrinsic insufficiency of the contingent, 
is so simple and natural, that the commonest understanding 
can appreciate its value. We see things around us change, 
arise, and pass away; they, or their condition, must there¬ 
fore have a cause. The same demand must again be made 
of the cause itself—as a datum of experience. Now it is 
natural that we should place the highest causality just where 
we place supreme causality, in that being, which contains 
the conditions of all possible effects, and the conception of 
which is so simple as that of an all-embracing reality. This 
highest cause, then, we regard as absolutely necessary, be¬ 
cause we find it absolutely necessary to rise to it, and do not 
discover any reason for proceeding beyond it. Thus, among 
all nations, through the darkest polytheism glimmer some 
faint sparks of monotheism, to which these idolaters have 
been led, not from reflection and profound thought, but by 
the study and natural progress of the common understanding. 

There are only three modes of proving the existence of a 
Deity, on the grounds of speculative reason. 

All the paths conducting to this end, begin either from 
determinate experience and the peculiar constitution of the 
world of sense, and rise, according to the laws of causality, 
from it to the highest cause existing apart from the world— 
or from a purely indeterminate experience, that is, some em¬ 
pirical existence—or abstraction is made of all experience, 
and the existence of a supreme cause is concluded from a 
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priori conceptions alone. The first is the physico-theological 
argument, the second the cosmological, the third the ontologi¬ 
cal. More there are not, and more there eannot be. 

I shall show it is as unsuccessful on the one path—the 
empirical, as on the other—the transcendental, and that it 
stretches its wings in vain, to soar beyond the world of sense 
by the mere might of speculative thought. As regards the 
order in which we must discuss those arguments, it will be 
exactly the reverse of that in which reason, in the progress 
of its development, attains to them—the order in which they 
are placed above. For it will be made manifest to the reader, 
that, although experience presents the occasion and the start¬ 
ing point, it is the transcendental idea of reason which guides 
it in its pilgrimage, and is the goal of all its struggles. I 
shall therefore begin with an examination of the transcen¬ 
dental argument, and afterward inquire, what additional 
strength has accrued to this mode of proof from the addi¬ 
tion of the empirical element. 

THE IDEAL OF PURE REASON 
Skction Fouutii’ 

Of the Impossibility of an Ontological Proof of the Exist¬ 
ence of God 

It is evident from what has been said, that the conception 
of an absolutely necessary being is a mere idea, the objective 
reality of which is far from being estaldished by the more 
fact that it is a need of reason. On the contrary, this idea 
serves merely to indicate a certain unattainable perfection, 
and rather limits the operations than, by the presentation of 
new objects, extends the sphere of the understanding. But 
a strange anomaly meets us at the very threshold; for the 
inference from a given existence in general to an absolutely 
necessary existence, seems to be correct and unavoidable, 
while the conditions of the understanding refuse to aid us in 
forming any conception of such a being. 

Philosophers have always talked of an absolutely necessary 
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being, and have nevertheless declined to take the trouble 
of conceiving, whether—and how—a being of this nature is 
even cogitable, not to mention that its existence is actually 
demonstrable. A verbal definition of the conception is cer¬ 
tainly easy enough: it is something, the non-existence of 
which is impossible. But does this definition throw any 
light upon the conditions which render it impossible to cogi¬ 
tate the non-existence of a thing—conditions which we wish 
to ascertain, that we may discover whether we think any¬ 
thing in the conception of such a being or not? For the 
mere fact that I throw away, by means of the word Uncondi¬ 
tioned, all the conditions which the understanding habitually 
requires in order to regard anything as necessary, is very far 
from making clear whether by mean.s of the conception of 
the unconditionally necessary I think of something, or really 
of nothing at all. 

Nay, more, this chance-conception, now become so cur¬ 
rent, many have endeavored to explain by examples, which 
seemed to render any inquiries regarding its intelligibility 
quite needless. Fjvery geometrical proposition—a triangle 
has three angles—it was said, is absolutely necessary; and 
thus people talked of an object which lay out of the sphere 
of our understanding as if it were perfectly plain what the 
conception of such a being meant. 

All the examples adduced have been drawn, without 
exception, from judgmertts, and not from things. But the 
unconditioned necessity of a judgment does not form the ab¬ 
solute necessity of a thing. On the contrary, the absolute 
necessity of a judgment is only a conditioned necessity of a 
thing, or of the predicate in a judgment. The proposition 
above mentioned, does not enounce that three angles neces¬ 
sarily exist, but, upon condition that a triangle exists, three 
angles must necessarily exist—^in it. And thus this logical 
necessity has been the source of the greatest delusions. 
Having formed an a priori conception of a thing, the con¬ 
tent of which was made to embrace existence, we believed 
ourselves safe in concluding that, because existence belongs 
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necessarily to the object of the conception (that is, under the 
condition of my positing this thing as given), the existence 
of the tiling is also posited necessarily, and that it is there¬ 
fore absolutely necessary—merely because its existence has 
been cogitated in the conception. 

If, in an identical judgment, I annihilate the predicate in 
thought, and retain the subject, a contradiction is the result; 
and hence I say, the former belongs necessarily to the latter. 
But if I suppress both subject and predicate in thought, no 
contradiction arises; for there is nothing at all, and therefore 
no means of forming a contradiction. To suppose the exist¬ 
ence of a triangle and not that of its three angles, is self-con¬ 
tradictory; but to suppose the non-existence of both triangle 
and angles is perfectly admissible. And so is it with the 
conception of an absolutely necessary being. Annihilate 
its existence in thought, and you annihilate the thing itself 
with all its predicates; how then can there be any room for 
contradiction? Externally,' there is nothing to give rise to 
a contradiction, for a thing cannot be necessary externally; 
nor internally, for, by the annihilation or suppression of the 
thing itself, its internal properties are also annihilated. God 
is omnipotent—that is a necessary judgment. His omnipo¬ 
tence cannot be denied, if the existence of a Deity is posited 
—the existence, that is, of an infinite being, the two concep¬ 
tions being identical. But when you say, Ood does not exist, 
neither omnipotence nor any other predicate is affirmed; they 
must all disappear with the subject, and in this judgment 
there cannot exist the least self-contradiction. 

You have thus seen, that when the predicate of a judg¬ 
ment is annihilated in thought along with the subject, no in¬ 
ternal contradiction can arise, be the predicate what it may. 
There is no possibility of evading the conclusion—you find 
yourselves compelled to declare; There are certain subjects 
which cannot be annihilated in thought. But this is noth¬ 
ing more thaji saying: There exist subjects which are abso¬ 
lutely necessary—the very hypothesis which you are called 
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upon to establish. For I find myself unable to form the 
slightest conception of a thing which, when annihilated in 
thought with all its predicates, leaves behind a contradic¬ 
tion; and contradiction is the only criterion of impossibility, 
in the sphere of pure a priori conceptions. 

Against these general considerations, the justice of which 
no one can dispute, one argument is adduced, which is re¬ 
garded as furnishing a satisfactory demonstration from the 
fact. It is affirmed, that there is one and only one concep¬ 
tion, in which the non-being or annihilation of the object is 
self-contradictory, and this is the conception of an ens realis- 
smum. It possesses, you say, all reality, and you feel your¬ 
selves justified in admitting the possibility of such a being. 
(This I am willing to grant for the present, although the ex¬ 
istence of a conception which is not self-contradictory, is far 
from being sufficient to prove the possibility of an object.*) 
Now the notion of all reality embraces in it that of existence; 
the notion of existence lies, therefore, in the conception of 
this possible thing. If this thing is annihilated in thought, 
the internal possibility of the thing is also annihilated, which 
is self-contradictory. 

I answer: It is absurd to introduce—under whatever term 
disguised—into the conception of a thing, which is to be cogi¬ 
tated solely in reference to its possibility, the conception of 
its existence. If this is admitted, you will have apparently 
gained the day, but in reality have enounced nothing but a 
mere tautology. I ask, is the proposition, this or that thing 
(which I am admitting to be possible) exists, an analytical or 
a synthetical proposition? If the former, there is no addi¬ 
tion made to the subject of your thought by the affirmation 
of its existence; but then the conception in your minds is 

' A conception is always possible, if it is not self-contradictory. This is the 
logical criterion of possibility, distinguishing the object of such a conception 
from the nihil negativwm. But it may be, notwithstanding, an empty concep¬ 
tion, unless the objective reality of this synthesis, by which it is generated, is 
demonstrated; and a proof of this kind must bo based upon principles of possi¬ 
ble experience, and not upon the principle of analysis or contradiction. This 
remark may be serviceable as a warning against concluding, from the possibility 
of a conception—which is logical, the possibility of a thing—which is real. 
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identical with the thing itself, or you have supposed the ex¬ 
istence of a thing to be jjossible, and then inferred its exist¬ 
ence from its internal possibility—which is but a miserable 
tautology. The word reality in the conception of the thing, 
and the word existence in the conception of the predicate, will 
not help you out of the difficulty. For, supposing you were 
to term all positing of a thing, reality, you have thereby 
posited the thing with all its predicates in the concej)tion 
of the subject and assumed its actual existence, and this you 
merely repeat in the predicate. But if you confess, as every 
reasonable person must, that every existential proposition is 
synthetical, how can it be maintained that the predicate of 
existence cannot be denied without contradiction—a property 
which is the characteristic of analytical propositions, alone. 

I should have a reasonable hoj)o of putting an end for¬ 
ever to this sophistical mode of argumentation, by a strict 
definition of the conception of existence, did not my own 
experience teach me that the illusion arising from our con¬ 
founding a logical with a real predicate (a predicate which 
aids in the determination of a thing) resists almost all the 
endeavors of explanation and illustration. A logical predi¬ 
cate. may bo what you please, even the subject may be predi¬ 
cated of itself; for logic pays no regard to the content of a 
judgment. But the determination of a conception is a predi¬ 
cate, which adds to and enlarges the conception. It must 
not, therefore, be contained in the conception. 

Being is evidently not a real predicate, that is, a concep¬ 
tion of something which is added to the conception of some 
other thing. It is merely the positing of a thing, or of cer¬ 
tain determinations in it. Logically, it is merely the cop¬ 
ula of a judgment. The proposition, Ood is omnipotent, 
contains two conceptions, which have a certain object or 
content; the word is, is no additional predicate—it merely 
indicates the relation of the predicate to the subject. Now, 
if I take the subject (God) with all its predicates (omnipo¬ 
tence being one), and say, Ood is, or. There is a Ood, I add 
no new predicate to the conception of God, I merely posit 
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or affirm the existence of the subject with all its predicates— 
I posit the object in relation to my conception. The content 
of both is the same; and there is no addition made to the 
conception, which expresses merely the possibility of the 
object, by my cogitating the object—in the expression, it is 
—as absolutely given or existing. Thus the real contains 
no more than the possible. A hundred real dollars contain 
no more than a hundred possible dollars. For, as the latter 
indicate the conception, and the former the object, on the 
supposition that the content of the former was greater than 
that of the latter, my conception would not be an expression 
of the whole object, and would consequently be an inadequate 
conception of it. But in reckoning my wealth there may be 
said to be more in a hundred real dollars than in a hundred 
possible dollars—that js, in the mere conception of them. 
For the real object—the dollars—-is not analytically con¬ 
tained in my conception, but forms a synthetical addition 
to my conception (which is merely a determination of my 
mental state), although this objective reality—this existence 
'—apart from my conception, does not in the least degree 
increase the aforesaid hundred dollars. 

By whatever and by whatever number of predicates— 
even to the complete determination of it—I may cogitate a 
thing, I do not in the least augment the object of my con¬ 
ception by the addition of the statement, this thing exists. 
Otherwise, not exactly the same, but something more than 
what was cogitated in my conception, would exist, and I 
could not affirm that the exact object of my conception had 
real existence. If I cogitate a thing as containing all modes 
of reality except one, the mode of reality which is absent is 
not added to the conception of the thing by the affirmation 
that the thing exists; on the contrary, the thing exists—if 
it exist at all—with the same defect as that cogitated in 
its conception; otherwise not that which was cogitated, but 
something different, exists. Now, if I cogitate a being as 
the highest reality, without defect or imperfection, the ques¬ 
tion still remains—whether this being exists or not I P^or 
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although no element is wanting in the possible real content 
of my conception, there is a defect in its relation to my men¬ 
tal state, that is, 1 am ignorant whether the cognition of the 
object indicated by the conception is possible a posteriori. 
And here the cause of the present difficulty becomes appar¬ 
ent. If tlie question regarded an object of sense merely, it 
would bo impossible for mo to confound the conception with 
the existence of a thing. For the conce})tion merely en¬ 
ables me to cogitate an object as according with the general 
conditions of experience; while the existence of the object 
permits me to cogitate it as contained in the sphere of actual 
experience. At the same time, this connection with the 
world of experience does not in the least augment the con¬ 
ception, although a possible perception has been added to 
the experience of the mind. But if wo cogitate existence 
by the puj'e category alone, it is not to be wondered at, that 
we should find ourselves unable to present any criterion 
sufficient to <listinguish it from mere possibility. 

Whatever be the content of our conception of an object, 
it is nece8.sary to go beyond it, if we wish to predicate exist¬ 
ence of the object. In the ease of .sensuous objects, this is 
attained by their connection according to empirical laws with 
some one of my perceptions; but there is no means of cog¬ 
nizing the existence of objects of pure thought, because it 
must be cognized completely a priori. But all our knowl¬ 
edge of existence (be it immediately by perception, or by in¬ 
ferences connecting some object with a perception) belongs 
entirely to the sphere of experience—which is in perfect unity 
with itself; and although an existence out of this sphere can¬ 
not be absolutely declared to be impossible, it is a hypothesis 
the truth of which we have no means of ascertaining. 

The notion of a supreme being is in many respects a 
highly useful idea; but for the very reason that it is an 
idea, it is incapable of enlarging our cognition with regard 
to the existence of things. It is not even sufficient to in¬ 
struct us as to the possibility of a being which we do not 
know to exist. The analytical criterion of possibility, which 
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consists in the absence of contradiction in propositions, can¬ 
not be denied it. But the connection of real properties in 
a thing is a synthesis of the possibility of which an a priori 
judgment cannot be formed, because these realities are not 
presented to us specifically; and even if this were to happen, 
a judgment would still be impossible, because the criterion 
of the possibility of synthetical cognitions must be sought 
for in the world of experience, to which the object of an 
idea cannot belong. And thus the celebrated Leibnitz has 
utterly failed in his attempt to establish upon a priori 
grounds the possibility of this sublime ideal being. 

The celebrated ontological or Cartesian argument for the 
existence of a Supreme Being is therefore insufficient; and 
we may as well hope to increase our stock of knowledge by 
the aid of mere ideas, as the merchant to augment his wealth 
by the addition of noughts to his cash account. 

THE IDEAL OF PURE REASON 
Smotion Fifth 

Of the Impossibility of a Cosmological Proof of the Exist¬ 
ence of (Jod 

It was by no means a natural course of proceeding, but, 
on the contrary, an invention entirely due to the subtlety of 
the schools, to attempt to draw from a mere idea a proof 
of the existence of an object corresponding to it. Such a 
course would never have been pursued, were it not for that 
need of reason which requires it to suppose the existence of 
a necessary being as a basis for the empirical regress, and 
that, as this necessity must be unconditioned and a priori, 
reason is bound to discover a conception which shall satisfy, 
if possible, this requirement, and enable us to attain to the 
a priori cognition of such a being. This conception was 
thought to be found in the idea of an ens realissimum, and 
thus this idea was employed for the attainment of a better 
defined knowledge of a necessary being, of the existence of 
which we were convinced, or persuaded, on other grounds. 
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Thus reason was seduced from her natural course; and, in¬ 
stead of concluding with the conception of an ens realissi- 
mum^ an attempt was made to begin with it, for the purpose 
of inferring from it that idea of a necessary existence, which 
it was in fact called in to complete. Thus arose that unfortu¬ 
nate ontological argument, which neither satisfies the healthy 
common-sense of humanity, nor sustains the scientific exam¬ 
ination of the philosopher. 

The cosmological proofs which we are about to examine, 
retains the connection between absolute necessity, and the 
highest reality; but, instead of reasoning from this highest 
reality to a necessary existence, like the preceding argu¬ 
ment, it concludes from the given unconditioned necessity 
of some being its unlimited reality. The track it pursues, 
whether rational or sophistical, is at least natural, and not 
only goes far to persuade the common understanding, but 
shows itself deserving of respect from the speculative intel¬ 
lect; while it contains, at the same time, the outlines of all 
the arguments employed in natural theology—arguments 
which always have been, and still will bo, in use and au¬ 
thority. These, however adorned, and hid under whatever 
embellishments of rhetoric and sentiment, are at bottom 
identical with the arguments we are at present to discuss. 
This proof, termed by Leibnitz the argumenturn a coniin- 
gentid mwidi, I shall now lay before the reader, and subject 
to a strict examination. 

It is framed in the following manner; If something 
exists, an absolutely necessary being must likewise exist. 
Now I, at least, exist. Consequently, there exists an abso- 
utely necessary being. The minor contains an experience, 
;he major reasons from a general experience to the existence 
5f a necessary being.' Thus this argument really begins at 

* This inforence is too well known to require tnoro detailed discussion. It 
3 based upon the spurious transcendental law of causality,* that everything 
vhich is contingent has a cause, which, if itself contingent, must also have a 
ause; and so on, till the series of subordinated causes must end with an abso- 
ately necessary cause, without which it would not possess completeness. 

* See note on page *35.—2V. 
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experience, and is not completely a priori, or ontological. 
The object of all possible experience being the world, it is 
called the cosmological proof. It contains no reference to 
any peculiar property of sensuous objects, by which this 
world of sense might be distinguished from other possible 
worlds; and in this respect it differs from the physico- 
theological proof, which is based upon the consideration of 
the peculiar constitution of our sensuous world. 

The proof proceeds thus; A necessary being can be de¬ 
termined only in one way, that is, it can be determined by 
only one of all possible opposed predicates; consequently, 
it must be completely determined in and by its conception. 
But there is only a single conception of a thing possible, 
which completely determines the thing a priori: that is, the 
conception of the ens realissimum. It follows that the con¬ 
ception of the ens realissimum is the only conception, by and 
in which we can cogitate a necessary being. Consequently, 
a supreme being nece.ssarily exists. 

In this cosmological argument are assembled so many 
sophistical propositions, that speculative reason seems to 
have exerted in it all her dialectical skill to produce a tran¬ 
scendental illusion of the most extreme character. We shall 
postpone an investigation of this argument for the present, 
and confine ourselves to exposing the stratagem by which 
it imposes upon us an old argument in a new dress, and ap¬ 
peals to the agreement of two witnesses, the one with the 
credentials of pure reason, and the other with those of 
empiricism; while, in fact, it is only the former who has 
changed his dress and voice, for the purpose of passing him¬ 
self off for an additional witness. That it may possess a 
secure foundation, it bases its conclusions upon'experience, 
and thus appears to be completely distinct from the ontolog¬ 
ical argument, which places its confidence entirely in pure 
a priori conceptions. But this experience merely aids reason 
in making one step—to the existence of a necessary being. 
What the properties of this being are, cannot be learned 
from experience; and therefore reason abandons it alto- 
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gather, and pursues its inquiries in the sphere of pure con¬ 
ceptions, for the purpose of discovering what the properties 
of an absolutely necessary being ought to be, that is, what 
among all possible things contain the conditions {requisita) 
of absolute necessity. Eeason believes that it has discovered 
these requisites in the conception of an ens realissimum —and 
in it alone, and hence concludes: The ens realissimum is an 
absolutely necessary being. But it is evident that reason has 
here presupposed that the conception of an ens realissimum 
is perfectly adequate to the conception of a being of absolute 
necessity, that is, that we may infer the existence of the 
latter from that of the former—a proposition which formed 
the basis of the ontological argument, and which is now 
employed in the support of the cosmological argument, con¬ 
trary to tlie wish and professions of its inventors. For the 
existence of an absolutely necessary being is given in con¬ 
ceptions alone. But if I say—the conception of the ens real- 
issimum is a conception of this kind, and in fact the only 
conception which is adequate to our idea of a necessary 
being, 1 am obliged to admit, that the latter may be inferred 
from the former. Thus it is properly the ontological argu¬ 
ment which figures in the cosmological, and constitutes the 
whole strength of the latter; while the spurious basis of 
experience has been of no further use than to conduct us to 
the conception of absolute necessity, being utterly insuffi¬ 
cient to demonstrate the presence of this attribute in any 
determinate existence or thing. For when we propose to 
jurselves an aim of this character, wo must abandon the 
jphere of experience, and rise to that of pure conceptions, 
vhich we examine with the purpose of discovering whether 
my one contains the conditions of the possibility of an 
ibsolutely necessary being. But if the possibility of such 
t being is thus demonstrated, its existence is also proved; 
'or we may then assert that, of all possible beings there is 
me which possesses the attribute of necessity—in other 
vords, this being possesses an absolutely necessary existence. 

All illusions in an argument are more easily detected 
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when they are presented in the formal manner employed by 
the schools, which we now proceed to do. 

If the proposition, Every absolutely necessary being is 
likewise an ens realissimum, is correct (and it is this which 
constitutes the nervus probandi of the cosmological argu¬ 
ment), it must, like all affirmative judgments, be capable of 
conversion—the conversio per (iccidens, at least. It follows, 
then, that some entia realissiona are absolutely necessary 
beings. But no ens realissimum is in any respect different 
from another, and what is valid of some, is valid of all. In 
this present case, therefore, I may employ simple conver¬ 
sion,’ and say, Every ens realissimum is a necessary being. 
But as this proposition is determined a priori by the concep¬ 
tions contained in it, the mere conception of an ens realis¬ 
simum must possess the additional attribute of absolute 
necessity. But this is exactly what was maintained in the 
ontological argument, and not recognized by the cosmologi¬ 
cal, although it formed the real ground of its disguised and 
illusory reasoning. 

Thus the second mode employed by speculative reason 
of demonstrating the existence of a Supreme Being, is not 
only, like the first, illusory and inadequate, but possesses 
the additional blemish of an ignoratio ehnchi —-professing to 
conduct us by a new road to the desired goal, but bringing 
us back, after a short circuit, to the old path which we had 
deserted at its call. 

I mentioned above, that this cosmological argument con¬ 
tains a perfect nest of dialectical assumptions, which tran¬ 
scendental criticism does not find it difficult to expose and to 
dissipate. I shall merely enumerate these, leaving it to the 
reader, who must by this time be well practiced in such 
matters, to investigate the fallacies residing therein. 

The following fallacies, for example, are discoverable in 
this mode of proof: 1. The transcendental principle, Every¬ 
thing that is contingent must have a cause—a principle 
without significance, except in the sensuous world. For 


’ Conversio pitra seu simplex, — Fr. 
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the purely intellectual conception of the contingent cannot 
produce any synthetical proposition, like that of causality, 
which is itself without significance or distinguishing charac¬ 
teristic except in the phenomenal world. But in the present 
case it is employed to help us beyond the limits of its 
sphere. 2. From the impossibility of an infinite ascending 
series of causes in the world of sense a first cause is inferred 
—a conclusion which the principles of the employment of 
reason do not justify even in the sphere of experience, and 
still less when an attempt is made to pass the limits of this 
sphere. 8. Reason allows itself to be satisfied upon insuffi¬ 
cient grounds, with regard to the completion of this series. 
It removes all conditions (without which, however, no con¬ 
ception of Necessity can take place); and, as after this it is 
beyond our power to form any other conception, it accepts 
tliis as a completion of the conception it wishes to form of 
the series. 4. The logical possibility of a conception of the 
total of reality (the criterion of this possibility being the ab¬ 
sence of contradiction) is confounded with the transcenden¬ 
tal, which requires a principle of the practicability of such 
a synthesis—a principle which again refers us to the world 
of experience. And so on. 

Tlie aim of the cosmological argument is to avoid the 
necessity of proving the, existence of a necessary being 
a priori from mere conceptions—a proof which must be 
ontological, and of which we feel ourselves quite incapable. 
With this purpose, we reason from an actual existence—'an 
experience in general, to an absolutely necessary condition 
of that existence.' It is in this case unnecessary to demon¬ 
strate its possibility. For after having proved that it exists, 
the question regarding its possibility is superfluous. Now, 
when we wish to define more strictly the nature of this nec¬ 
essary being, we do not look out for some being the concep¬ 
tion of wliich would enable us to comprehend the necessity 
of its being—for if we could do this, an empirical presuppo¬ 
sition would be unnecessary; no, we try to discover merely 
the negative condition {conditio sinequd non), without which 
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a being would not be absolutely necessary. Now this would 
be perfectly admissible in every sort of reasoning, from a 
consequence to its principle; but in the present case it un¬ 
fortunately happens that the condition of absolute necessity 
can be discovered in but a single being, the conception of 
which must consequently contain all that is requisite for 
demonstrating the presence of absolute necessity, and thus 
entitle me to infer this absolute necessity d priori. That is, 
it must be possible to reason conversely, and say—the thing, 
to which the conception of the highest reality belongs, is 
absolutely necessary. But if I cannot reason thus—and I 
cannot, unless I believe in the sufficiency of the ontological 
argument—I find insurmountable obstacles in my new path, 
and am really no further than the point from which 1 set 
out. The conception of a Supreme Being satisfies all ques¬ 
tions a priori regarding the internal determinations of a 
thing, and is for this reason an ideal without equal or paral¬ 
lel, the general conception of it indicating it as at the same 
time an ens individuum among all possible things. But the 
conception does not satisfy the question regarding its exist¬ 
ence-—which was the purpose of all our inquiries; and, 
although the existence of a necessary being were admitted, 
we should find it impossible to answer the question—What 
of all things in the world must be regarded as such ? 

It is certainly allowable to admit the existence of an all- 
sufficient being—a cause of all possible effects, for the pur¬ 
pose of enabling reason to introduce unity into its mode and 
grounds of explanation with_regard to phenomena. But to 
assert that such a being necessarily exists, is no longer the 
modest enunciation of an admissible hypothesis, but the 
boldest declaration of an apodictic certainty; for the cog¬ 
nition of that which is absolutely necessary, must itself 
possess that character. 

The aim of the transcendental ideal formed by the mind 
is, either to discover a conception which shall harmonize 
with the idea of absolute necessity, or a conception which 
shall contain that idea. If the one is possible, so is the 
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other; for reason recognizes that alone as absolutely neces¬ 
sary, which is necessary from its conception.' But both 
attempts are equally beyond our power—we find it impos¬ 
sible to satisfy the understanding upon this point, and as 
impossible to induce it to remain at rest in relation to 
this incapacity. 

Unconditioned necessity, which, as the ultimate support 
and stay of all existing things, is an indispensable require¬ 
ment of the mind, is an abyss on the verge of which human 
reason trembles in dismay. Even the idea of eternity, 
terrible and sublime as it is, as depicted by Haller, does 
not produce upon the mental vision such a feeling of awe 
and terror; for, although it mi‘.a3tin;s the duration of things, 
it does not support them. We cannot bear, nor can we rid 
ourselves of the thought, that a being, which we regard as 
the greatest of all possible existences, should say to himself; 
I am from eternity to eternity; beside me there is nothing, 
except that which exists by my will; hut wheyice then am 1? 
Here all sinks away from under us; and the greatest, as the 
smallest, perfection, hovers without stay or footing in pres¬ 
ence of the speculative reason, which finds it as easy to 
part with the one as with the other. 

Many physical powers, which evidence their existence 
by their effects, are perfectly inscrutable in their nature; 
they elude all our powers of observation. The transcen¬ 
dental objec.t which forms the basis of phenomena, and, in 
connection with it, the reason why our sensibility possesses 
this rather than tliat particular kind of conditions, are and 
inust ever remain hidden from o*ur mental vision; the fact is 
there, the reason of tlie fact we cannot see. But an ideal 
of pure reason cannot be termed mysterious or inscrutable, 
because the only credential of its reality is the need of it felt 
by reason, for the purpose of giving completeness to the 
world of .synthetical unity. An ideal is not even given as 
a cogitable object, and therefore cannot be inscrutable; on 

' That is, which cannot he cogitated as otlier than necessary.—ZV. 

XI — SOllSNCE —20 
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the contrary, it must, as a mere idea, be based on the consti¬ 
tution of reason itself, and on this account must be capable 
of explanation and solution. For the very essence of reason 
consists in its ability to give an account of all our concep¬ 
tions, opinions, and assertions—upon objective, or, when 
they happen to be illusory and fallacious, upon subjective 
grounds. 

Detection and Explanation of the Dialectical Illusion in all 
Transcendental Arguments for the Existence of a 
Necessary Being 

Both of the above arguments are transcendental; in other 
words, they do not proceed upon empirical principles. For, 
although the cosmological argument professed to lay a basis 
of experience for its edifice of reasQning, it did not ground 
its procedure upon the peculiar constitution of experience, 
but upon pure principles of reason—in relation to an exist¬ 
ence given by empirical consciousness; utterly abandoning 
its guidance, however, for the purpose of supporting its 
assertions entirely upon pure conceptions. Now what is the 
cause, in these transcendental arguments, of the dialectical, 
but natural, illusion, which connects the conceptions of 
necessity and supreme reality, and hypostatizes that which 
cannot be anything but an idea ? What is the cause of this 
unavoidable step on the part of reason, of admitting that 
some one among all existing things must be necessary, while 
it falls back from the assertion of the existence of such a 
being as from an abyss ? And how does reason proceed to 
explain this anomaly to itself, and from the wavering 
condition of a timid and reluctant approbation—always 
again withdrawn—arrive at a calm and settled insight into 
its cause? 

It is something very remarkable that, on the supposition 
that something exists, I cannot avoid the inference, that 
something exists necessarily. Upon this perfectly natural— 
but not on that account reliable—inference does the cosmo 
logical argument rest. But, let me form any conception 
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whatever of a thing, I iind that I cannot cogitate the exist¬ 
ence of the thing as absolutely necessary, and that nothing 
prevents me—be the thing or being what it may—from cogi¬ 
tating its non-existence. I may thus be obliged to admit 
that all existing things have a necessary basis, while 1 can¬ 
not cogitate any single or individual thing as necessary. In 
other words, I can never complete the regress through the 
conditions of existence, without admitting the existence of 
a necessary being; but, on the other hand, I cannot make a 
commencement from this being. 

If I must cogitate something as existing necessarily as 
the basis of existing things, and yet am not permitted to 
cogitate any individual thing as in itself necessary, the 
inevitable inference is, that necessity and contingency are 
not properties of things themselves—otherwise an internal 
contradiction would result; that consequently neither of 
these principles are objective, but merely subjective princi¬ 
ples of reason—the one requiring us to seek for a necessary 
ground for everything that exists, that is, to be satisfied 
with no other explanation than that which is complete 
d priori, the other forbidding us ever to hope for the attain¬ 
ment of this compl^oness, that is, to regard no member 
of the emjjirical world as unconditioned. In this mode of 
viewing them, both principles, in their purely heuristic and 
regulative character, and as concerning merely the formal 
interest of reason, are quite consistent with each other. The 
one says—you must philosophize upon nature, as if there 
existed a necessary primal basis of all existing things, solely 
for the purpose of introducing systematic unity into your 
knowledge, by pursuing an idea of this character—a founda¬ 
tion which is arbitrarily admitted to be ultimate; while the 
other warns you to consider no individual determination, 
concerning the existence of things, as such an ultimate 
foundation, that is, as absolutely necessary, but to keep the 
way always open for further, progress in the deduction, and 
to treat every determination as determined by some other. 
But if all that we perceive must be regarded as conditionally 
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necessary, it is impossible that anything which is empiri¬ 
cally given should be absolutely necessary. 

It follows from this, that you must accept the absolutely 
necessary as out of and beyond the world, inasmuch as it is 
useful only as a principle of the highest possible unity 
in experience, and you cannot discover any such necessary 
existence in the world, the second rule requiring you to re¬ 
gard all empirical causes of unity as themselves deduced. 

The philosophers of antiquity regarded all the forms of 
nature as contingent; while matter was considered by them, 
in accordance with the judgment of the common reason of 
mankind, as primal and necessary. Bvit if they had regarded 
matter, not relatively—as the substratum of phenomena, but 
absolutely and in itself —as an independent existence, this 
idea of absolute necessity would have immediately disap¬ 
peared. For there is nothing absolutely connecting reason 
with such an existence; on the contrary, it can annihilate 
it in thought, always and without self-contradiction. But 
in thought alone lay the idea of absolute necessity. A regu¬ 
lative principle must, therefore, have been at the foundation 
of this opinion. In fact, extension and impenetrability— 
wliich together con.stitute our conception of matter—form 
the supreme empirical principle of the unity of phenomena, 
and this principle, in so far as it is empirically uncondi¬ 
tioned, po.ssesses the property of a regulative principle. 
But, as every determination of matter which constitutes 
what is real in it—and consequently impenetrability—is 
an effect, which must have a cause, and is for this reason 
always derived, the notion of matter cannot harmonize with 
the idea of a necessary being, in its character of the principle 
of all derived unity. For every one of its real properties, 
being derived, must be only conditionally necessary, and 
can therefore be annihilated in thought; and thus the whole 
existence of matter can be so annihilated or suppressed. If 
this were not the case, we should have found in the world 
of phenomena the highest ground or condition of unity— 
which is impossible, according to the second regulative prin- 
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ciple. It follows that matter, and, in general, all that forms 
part of the world of sense, cannot be a necessary primal 
being, nor even a principle of empirical unity, but that this 
being or principle must have its place assigned without the 
world. And, in this way, we can proceed in perfect con¬ 
fidence to deduce the phenomena of the world and their 
existence from other phenomena, just as if there existed no 
necessary being; and we can, at the same time, strive with¬ 
out ceasing toward the attainment of completeness for our 
deduction, just as if such a Iming—the supreme condition of 
all existences—were presupposed by the mind. 

These remarks will have made it evident to the reader 
that the ideal of the Supremo Being, far from being an 
enouncement of the cxistenoc of a being in itself necessary, 
is nothing more than a regulative principle of reason, requir¬ 
ing us to regard all connection existing between phenomena 
as if it had its origin from an all-sufficient necessary cause, 
and basing upon this the rule of a systematic and necessary 
unity in the explanation of phenomena. We cannot, at the 
same time, avoid regarding, by a transcendental subrepiio, 
this formal principle as constitutive, and bypostatizing this 
unity. Preci.sely similar is the case with our notion of 
space. Space is the primal condition of all forms, which 
are properly just so many different limitations of it; and 
thus, althougli it is merely a principle of sensibility, we 
cannot helj) regarding it as an absolutely necessary and self- 
subsistent thing -as an object given a priori in itself. In 
the same way, it is quite natui-al that, as the systematic 
unity of nature cannot be established as a principle for the 
empirical employment of reason, unless it is based upon 
the idea of an ens realissimum, as the supreme cause, we 
should regard this idea as a real object, and this object, in 
its character of supreme condition, as absolutely necessary, 
and that in this way a regulative should be transformed into 
a constitutive principle. This interchange becomes evident 
when I regard this supreme being, which, relatively to the 
world, was absolutely (unconditionally) necessary, as a thing 
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per se. In this ease, I find it impossible to represent this 
necessity in or by any conception, and it exists merely in 
my own mind, as the formal condition of thought, but not 
as a material and hypostatic condition of existence. 

THE IDEAL OF PURE REASON 
Section Sixth 

Of the Impossibility of a Pinjsico-Theological Proof 

If, then, neither a pure conception nor the general ex¬ 
perience of an existing being can provide a sufficient basis 
for the proof of the existence of the Deity, we can make the 
attempt by the only other mode—that of grounding our 
argument upon a determinate experience of the phenomena 
of the present world, their constitution and disposition, and 
discover whether we can thus attain to a sound conviction of 
the existence of a Supreme Being. This argument we shall 
term the physico-theological argument. If it is shown to be 
insufficient, speculative reason cannot present us with any 
satisfactory proof of the existence of a being corresponding 
to our transcendental idea. 

It is evident from the remarks that have been made in 
the preceding sections, that an answer to this question will 
be far from being difficult or unconvincing. For how can 
any experience be adequate with an idea? The very essence 
of an idea consists in the fact that no experience can ever be 
discovered congruent or adequate with it. The transcen¬ 
dental idea of a necessary and all-sufficient being is so im¬ 
measurably great, so high above all that is empirical, which 
is always conditioned, that we hope in vain to find materials 
in the sphere of experience sufficiently ample for our con¬ 
ception, and in vain seek the unconditioned among things 
that are conditioned, while examples, nay, even guidance, 
is denied us by the laws of empirical synthesis. 

If the Supreme Being forms a link in the chain of 
empirical conditions, it must be a member of the empirical 
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series, and, like the lower members which it precedes, have 
its origin in some higher member of the series. If, on the 
other hand, we disengage it from the chain, and cogitate it 
as an intelligible being, apart from the series of natural 
causes—how shall reason bridge the abyss that separates 
the latter from the former? All laws respecting the regress 
from effects to causes, all synthetical additions to our 
knowledge relate solely to possible experience and the 
objects of the sensuous world, and, apart from them, are 
without significance. 

The world around us opens before our view so magnifi¬ 
cent a spectacle of order, variety, beauty, and conformity 
to ends, that whether we pursue our observations into the 
infinity of space in the one direction, or into its illimitable 
divisions on the other, whether we regard the world in its 
greatest or its least manifestations- even after we have 
attained to the highest summit of knowledge which our 
weak minds can reach, we find that language in the presence 
of wonders so inconceivable has lost its force, and number 
its power to reckon, nay, even thought fails to conceive 
adequately, and our conception of the whole dissolves into 
an astonishment without the jjower of expression—all the 
more eloquent that it is dumb. Everywhere around us we 
observe a chain of causes and effects, of means and ends, 
of death and birth; and, as nothing has entered of itself into 
the condition in which we find it, we are constantly referred 
to some other thing, which itself suggests the same inquiry 
regarding its cau.se, and thus the universe must sink into 
the abyss of nothingness, unless we admit that, besides this 
infinite chain of contingencies, there exists something that 
is primal and sclf-subsistent—something which, as the cause 
of this phenomenal world, secures its continuance and 
preservation. 

This highest cause—what magnitude shall wo attribute 
to it? Of the content of the world we are ignorant; still 
less can we estimate its magnitude by comparison with the 
sphere of the possible. But this supreme cause being a 
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necessity of the human mind, what is there to prevent us 
from attributing to it such a degree of perfection as to place 
it above the sphere of all that is possible? This we can 
easily do, although only by the aid of the faint outline of an 
abstract conception, by representing this being to ourselves 
as containing in itself, as an individual substance, all possi¬ 
ble perfection -a conception which satisfies that requirement 
of reason which demands parsimony in principles,’ which is 
free from self-contradiction, which even contributes to the 
extension of the employment of reason in experience, by 
means of the guidance afforded by this idea to order and 
system, and which in no respect conflicts with any law 
of experience. 

This argument always deserves to be mentioned with 
respect. It is the oldest, the clearest, and that most in con¬ 
formity with the colnmon reason of humanity. It animates 
the study of nature, as it itself derives its existence and 
draws ever new strength from that source. It introduces 
aims and ends into a sphere in which our observation could 
not of itself have discovered them, and extends our knowl¬ 
edge of nature, by directing our attention to a unity, the 
principle of which lies beyond nature. This knowledge of 
nature again reacts upon this idea—its cause; and thus our 
belief in a divine author of the universe rises to the power 
of an irresistible conviction. 

For these reasons it would be utterly hopeless to attempt 
to rob this argument of the authority it lias always enjoyed. 
The mind, unceasingly elevated by these considerations, 
which, although empirical, are so remarkably powerful, and 
continually adding to their force, will not suffer itself to be 
depressed by the doubts suggested by subtle speculation; it 
tears itself out of the state of uncertainty, the moment it 
casts a look upon the wondrous forms of nature and the 
majesty of the universe, and rises from height to height, 


' A reference to the metaphysical dogma: Entia practer necessitatem non 
sunt multlplicanda, which may also be applied to logic, by the substitution of 
principia for entia, — Ir. 
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from condition to condition, till it has elevated itself to the 
supreme and unconditioned author of all. 

But although we have nothing to ol)]’ect to the reason¬ 
ableness and utility of this procedure, but have rather to 
commend and encourage it, we cannot approve of the elaims 
which this argument advances to demonstrative certainty 
and to a reception upon its own merits, apart from favor or 
support by other arguments. Nor can it injure the cause 
of morality to endeavor to lower the tone of the arrogant 
sophist, and to teach him that modesty and moderation 
which are the properties of a belief that brings calm and 
content into the mind, without prescribing to it an unworthy 
subjection. I maintain, then, that the physico-theological 
argument is insufficient of itself to prove the existence of 
a Supreme Being, that it must intrust this to the ontological 
argument—to which it serves merely as an introduction, and 
that, consequently, this argument contains tlie 07ily possible 
ground of proof (possessed by spaeculative reason) for the 
existence of this being. 

The chief momenta in the physico-theological argument 
are as follows: 1. Wo observe in the world manifest signs of 
an arrangement full of purpose, executed with great wisdom, 
and existing: in a whole of a content indescribably various, 
and of an extent without limits. 2. This arrangement of 
means and ends is entirely foreign to the things existing 
in the world—it belongs to them merely as a contingent at¬ 
tribute; in other words, the nature of different things could 
not of itself, whatever means were employed, harmoniously 
tend toward certain purposes, were they not ehosen and di 
rected for tliese purposes by a rational and disposing princi¬ 
ple, in accordance with certain fundamental ideas. 3. There 
exists, therefore, a sublime and wise cause (or several), which 
is not merely a blind, all-powerful nature, producing the be¬ 
ings and events which fill the world in unconscious/eewneffiy, 
but a free and intelligent cause of the world. 4. The unity 
of this cause may be inferred from the unity of the recipro¬ 
cal relation existing between the parts of the world, as 
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portions of an artistic edifice—an inference which all our 
observation favors, and all principles ol analogy support. 

In the above argument, it is inferred from the analogy of 
certain products of nature with those of human art, when 
it compels Nature to bend herself to its purposes, as in the 
case of a house, a ship, or a watch, that the same kind of 
causality—namely, understanding and will—resides in na¬ 
ture. It is also declared that the internal possibility of this 
freely-acting nature (which is the source of all art, and per¬ 
haps also of human reason) is derivable from another and 
superhuman art—-a conclusion which would perhaps be 
found incapable of standing the test of subtle transcen¬ 
dental criticism. But to neither of these opinions shall 
we at present object. We shall only remark that it must 
be confessed that, if we are to discuss the subject of cause 
at all, we cannot proceed more securely than with the guid¬ 
ance of the analogy subsisting between nature and such prod¬ 
ucts of design—these being the only products whose causes 
and modes of origination are completely known to us. Rea¬ 
son would be unable to satisfy her own requirements, if she 
passed from a causality which she does know, to obscure 
and indemonstrable principles of explanation which she does 
not know. 

According to the physico-theological argument, the con¬ 
nection and harmony existing in the world evidence the 
contingency ol the form merely, but not of the matter, that 
is, of the substance of the world. To establish the truth of 
the latter opinion, it would be necessary to prove that all 
things would be in themselves incapable of this harmony 
and order, unless they were, even as regards their substance, 
the product of a supreme wisdom. But this would require 
very different grounds of proof from those presented by the 
analogy with human art. This proof can at most, therefore, 
demonstrate the existence of an architect of the world, whose 
efforts are limited by the capabilities of the material with 
which he works, but not of a creator of the world, to whom 
all things are subject. Thus this argument is utterly insuf- 
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ficient for the task before us—a demonstration of the exist¬ 
ence of an all-sufficient being. If we wish to prove the 
contingency of matter, we must have recourse to a tran¬ 
scendental argument, which the physico-theological was 
constructed expressly to avoid. 

Wo infer, from the order and design visible in the uni¬ 
verse, as a disposition of a thoroughly contingent character, 
the existence of a cause proportionate thereto. The concep¬ 
tion of this cause must contain <‘,ertain determinate qualities, 
and it must therefore be regarded as the conception of a 
being which possesses all power, wisdom, and so on, in one 
word, all perfection—-the conception, that is, of an all-suffi¬ 
cient being. For the predicates of very great, astonishing, 
or immeasurable power and excellence, give us no determi¬ 
nate conception of the thing, nor do they inform us what 
the thing may be in itself. They merely indicate the rela¬ 
tion existing between the magnitude of the object and the 
observer, who compares it with himself and with his own 
power of comprehension, and are mere expressions of praise 
and rev(!renoe, by which the object is either magnified, or 
the observing subject depreciated in relation to the object. 
Where we have to do with the magnitude (of the perfection) 
of a thing, we can discover no determinate conception, ex¬ 
cept that which comprehends all jiossible perfection or com¬ 
pleteness, and it is only the total {oimiiludo) of reality which 
is completely determined in and through its conception alone. 

Now it cannot be expected that any one will be bold 
enough to declare that he has a perfect insight into the rela¬ 
tion which the magnitude of the world he contemplates, 
hears (in its extent as well as in its content) to omnipotence, 
into that of the order and design in the world to the highest 
wisdom, and that of the unity of the world to the absolute 
unity of a Supreme Being.' Physico-theology is therefore 

’ Kant’s meaning is, that no one will bu bold enough to declare that ho is 
certain that the world could not have o-viated without an omnipotent author; 
that none but the highest wisdom could have produced the harmony and order 
we observe in it; and that its unity is possible only under the condition of an 
absolute unity.—IV. 
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incapable of presenting a determinate conception of a su¬ 
preme cause of the world, and is therefore insufficient as a 
principle of theology—a theology which is itself to be the 
basis of religion. 

The attainment of absolute totality is completely impos¬ 
sible on the path of empiricism. And yet this is the path 
pursued in the physico-thcological argument. What means 
shall we employ to bridge the abyss? 

After elevating ourselves to admiration of the magnitude 
of the power, wisdom, and other attributes of the author of 
the world, and finding we can advance no further, we leave 
the argument on empirical grounds, an<l proceed to infer the 
contingency of the world from the order and conformity to 
aims that are observable in it. From this contingency we 
infer, by the help of transcendental conceptions alone, the 
existence of something absolutely necessary; and, still ad¬ 
vancing, proceed from the conception of the absolute 
necessity of the first cause to the completely determined 
or determining conception thereof—the conception of an 
all-embracing reality. Thus the physico-theological, fail¬ 
ing in its undertaking, recurs in its embarrassment to the 
cosmological argument; and, as this is merely the ontologi¬ 
cal argument in disguise, it executes its design solely by 
the aid of pure reason, although it at first professed to have 
no connection with this faculty, and to base its entire pro¬ 
cedure upon experience alone. 

The physico-theologians have therefore no reason to 
regard with such contempt the transcendental mode of argu¬ 
ment, and to look down upon it, with the conceit of clear¬ 
sighted observers of nature, as the brain-cobweb of obscure 
speculatists. For if they reflect upon and examine their 
own arguments, they will find that, after following for some 
time the path of nature and experience, and discovering 
themselves no nearer their object, they suddenly leave this 
path and pass into the region of pure possibility, where they 
hope to reach upon the wings of ideas, what had eluded all 
their empirical investigations. Gaining, as they think, a 
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firm footing after this immense leap, they extend their de¬ 
terminate conception—into tlie possession of which they 
have come, they know not how—over the whole sphere of 
creation, and explain their ideal, which is entirely a product 
of pure reason, by illustrations drawn from experience— 
though in a degree miserably unworthy of the grandeur of 
the object, while they refuse to acknowledge that they have 
arrived at this cognition or hypothesis by a very different 
road front that of experience. 

Thus the physico-theological is based upon the cosmo¬ 
logical, and this upon the ontological proof of the existence 
of a Supriinie Being; and as besides these three there is no 
other path open to speculative reason, the ontological proof, 
on the ground of pure conceptions of reason, is the only pos¬ 
sible one, if any proof of a proposition so far transcending 
the empirical exercise of the understanding is possible at all. 

THE IDEAL OF PURE REASON 
Section Seventh 

Critique of all Theology based upon Speculative Principles 

of Reason 

If by the term Theology I understand the cognition of 
a primal I’eing, that cognition is based either upon reason 
alone {theoiogia rationalis) or upon revelation {theologia reve- 
lata). The former cogitates its object either by means of 
pure transc endental conceptions, as an ens originarium, real- 
issimufrif ens entium, and is termed transcendental theology i 
or, by means of a conception derived, from the nature of our 
own mind, as a supreme intelligence, and must then be en¬ 
titled natural theology. The person who believes in a tran¬ 
scendental theology alone, is termed a Deist; he who ac¬ 
knowledges the possibility of a natural theology also, a 
Theist. Tlie former admits that we can cognize by pure 
reason alone the existence of a supreme being, but at the 
same time maintains that our conception of this being is 
purely transcendental, and that all we can say of it is, that 
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it possesses all reality, without being able to define it more 
closely. The second asserts that reason is capable of pre¬ 
senting us, from the analogy with nature, with a more defi¬ 
nite conception of this being, and that its operations, as the 
cause of all things, are the results of intelligence and free 
will. The former regards the Supreme Being as the cause 
of the world —whether by the necessity of his nature, or as 
a free agent, is left undetermined; the latter considers this 
being as the author of the world. 

Transcendental theology aims either at inferring the 
existence of a Supreme Being from a general experience 
—without any closer reference to the world to which this 
experience belongs, and in this case it is called Cosmothe- 
ology; or it endeavors to cognise the existence of such a 
being, through mere conceptions, without the aid of experi¬ 
ence, and is then termed Ontoiheology. 

Natural theology infers the attributes and the existence 
of an author of the world, from the constitution of, the order 
and unity observable in, the world, in which two modes of 
causality must lie admitted to exist—-those of nature and 
freedom. Thus it rises from tliis world to a supreme in¬ 
telligence, either a.s the principle of all natural, or of all 
moral order and perfection, in the former case it is termed 
Pliysico-theology, in the latter Ethical or Moral-theology.* 

As we are wont to understand by the term God not merely 
an eternal nature, the operations of which are insensate and 
blind, but a Supreme Being, who is the free and intelligent 
author of all things, and as it is this latter view alone that 
can be of interest to humanity, we might, in strict rigor, 
deny to the Deist any belief in God at all, and regard him 
merely as . a maintainer of the existence of a primal being 
or thing—the supreme cause of all other things. But, as no 
one ought to be blamed, merely because he does not feel 


* Not theological etliioa; for this science contains ethical laws, which presup¬ 
pose the existence of a Supreme fTOvernor of the world; while Moral-theology, 
on the contrary, is tho expression of a conviction of the existence of a Supreme 
Being, founded upon elliicul laws. 
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himself justified in maintaining a certain opinion, as if he 
altogether denied its truth and asserted the opposite, it is 
more correct—as it is less harsh—to say, the Deist believes 
in a God, the Theist in a living Qod {summa inielKgentia). 
We shall now proceed to investigate the sources of all these 
attempts of reason to establish the existence of a Supreme 
Being. 

It may be suificient in this place to define theoretical 
knowledge or cognition as knowledge of that which and 
practical knowledge as knowledge of that which ought to be. 
In this view, the theoretical employment of reason is that by 
which I cognize a jmori (as necessary) that something is, 
while the practical is that by which I cognize a priori what 
ought to happen. Now, if it is an indubitably certain, 
though at the same time an entirely conditioned truth, that 
somethiag is, or ought to happen, either a certain determi¬ 
nate condition of this truth is absolutely necessary, or such 
a condition may be arbitrarily presupposed. In the former 
case the condition is postulated {per thesin), in the latter 
supposed {jier hypothesin). There are certain practical laws 
-those of morality -which are absolutely necessary. Now, 
if these laws necessarily presuppose the existence of some 
being, as the condition of the possibility of their obligatory 
power, this being must b<‘ postulated, because the condi¬ 
tioned, from which we reason to this determinate condition, 
is itself <iognized a priori as absolutely necessary. We shall 
at some future time show tliat the moral laws not merely 
presuppose the existence of a Supreme Being, but also, as 
themselves absolutely necessary in a different relation, de¬ 
mand or postulate it—although only from a practical point 
of view. The discussion of this argument we postpone for 
the present. 

When the question relates merely to that which is, not to 
that which ought to be, the conditioned which is presented 
in experience, is always cogitated as contingent. For this 
reason its condition cannot be regarded as absolutely neces¬ 
sary, but merely as relatively necessary, or rather as needful; 
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the condition is in itself and a priori a mere arbitrary pre¬ 
supposition in aid of the cognition, by reason, of the condi¬ 
tioned. If, then, we are to possess a theoretical cognition 
of the absolute necessity of a thing, we cannot attain to this 
cognition otherwise than a priori by means of conceptions; 
while it is impossible in this way to cognize the existence 
of a cause which bears any relation to an existence given 
in experience. 

Theoretical cognition is speculative when it relates to an 
object or certain conceptions of an object which is not given 
and cannot be discovered by means of experience. It is op¬ 
posed to the cognition of nature^ which concerns only those 
objects or predicates which can be presented in a possible 
experience. 

The principle that everything which happens (the empiri¬ 
cally contingent) must have a cause, is a principle of the 
cognition of nature, but not of speculative cognition. For, 
if we change it into an abstract principle, and deprive it of 
its reference to experience and the empirical, we shall find 
that it cannot with justice be regarded any longer as a syn¬ 
thetical proposition, and that it is impossible to discover 
any mode of transition from that which exists to something 
entirely different—termed cause. Nay, more, the concep¬ 
tion of a cause—as likewise that of the contingent—loses, in 
this speculative mode of employing it, all significance, for 
its objective reality and meaning are comprehensible from 
experience alone. 

When from the existence of the universe and the things 
in it the existence of a cause of the universe is inferred, rea¬ 
son is proceeding not in the natural, but in the speculative 
method. For the principle of the former enounces, not that 
things themselves or substances, but only that which hap¬ 
pens or their states —as empirically contingent, have a cause; 
the assertion that the existence of substance itself is contin¬ 
gent is not justified by experience, it is the assertion of a 
reason employing its principles in a speculative manner. 
If, again, I infer from the form of the universe, from the 
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way in which all things arc connected and act and react 
upon each other, the existence of a cause entirely distinct 
from the universe—this would again be a judgment of 
purely speculative reason; because the object in this case 
—the cause—can never be an object of possible experience. 
In both these cases the principle of causality, which is valid 
only in the field of experience—useless and even meaning¬ 
less beyond this region, would be diverted from its proper 
destination. 

Now r maintain that all attempts of reason to establish 
a theology by the aid of speculation alone are fruitless, that 
the principles of reason as applied to nature do not conduct 
us to any theological truths, and, consequently, that a ra¬ 
tional theology can have no existence, unless it is founded 
upon the laws of morality. For all synthetical principles of 
the understanding are valid only as immanent in experience; 
while the cognition of a Supreme Being necessitates their 
being employed transeendentally, and of this the under¬ 
standing )s quite incapable. If the empirical law of causal¬ 
ity is to conduct us to a Supreme Being, this being must 
belong to the chain of empirical objects—in which case it 
would be, like all phenomena, itself conditioned. If the 
possibility of passing the limits of experience be admitted, 
by means of the dynamical law of the relation of an effect to 
its cause, what kind of conception shall we obtain by this 
procedure ? Certainly not the conception of a Supreme 
Being, because experience never presents us with the 
greatest of all possible effects, and it is only an effect of 
this character that could witness to the existence of a cor¬ 
responding case. If, for the purpose of fully satisfying the 
requirements of Reason, we recognize her right to assert 
the existence of a perfect and absolutely necessary being, 
this can be admitted only from favor, and cannot be re¬ 
garded as the result of irresistible demonstration. The 
physico-thoological proof may add weight to others—if 
other proofs there are—by connecting speculation with ex¬ 
perience; but in itself it rather prepares the mind for theo- 
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logical cognition, and gives it a right and natural direction, 
than establishes a sure foundation for theology. 

It is now perfectly evident that transcendental questions 
admit only of transcendental answers—those presented a 
priori by pure conceptions without the least empirical ad¬ 
mixture. But the question in the present case is evidently 
synthetical--it aims at the extension of our cognition beyond 
the bounds of experience it requires an assurance respecting 
the existence of a being corresponding with the idea in our 
minds, to which no experience can ever be adequate. Now 
it has been abundantly proved that all a priori synthetical 
cognition is possible only as the expression of the formal 
conditions of a possible experience; and that the validity 
of all principles depends upon their immanence in the field 
of experience, that is, their relation to objects of empirical 
cognition, or phenomena. Thus all transcendental procedure 
in reference to speculative theology is without result. 

If any one prefers doubting the eonclusiveness of the 
proofs of our Analytic to losing the persuasion of the valid¬ 
ity of these old and time-honored arguments, be at least 
cannot decline answering the question how he can pass the 
limits of all possible experience by the help of mere ideas. 
If he.talks of new arguments, or of improvements upon old 
arguments—I request him to spare me. There is certainly 
no great choice in this sphere of discussion, as all specula¬ 
tive arguments must at last look for support to the onto¬ 
logical, and I have, therefore, very little to fear from the 
argumentative fecundity of the dogmatical defenders of 
a non-sensuous reason. Without looking upon myself as a 
remarkably combative person, I shall not decline the chal¬ 
lenge to detect the fallacy and destroy the pretensions of 
every attempt of speculative theology. And yet the hope 
of better fortune never deserts those who are accustomed 
to the dogmatical mode of procedure. I shall, therefore, re¬ 
strict myself to the simple and equitable demand that such 
reasoners will demonstrate, from the nature of the human 
mind as well as from that of the other sources of knowledge, 
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how we are to proceed to extend our cognition completely 
a priori^ and to carry it to that point where experience 
abandons us, and no means exist of guaranteeing the objec¬ 
tive reality of our conceptions. In whatever way the under¬ 
standing may have attained to a conception, the existence of 
the object of the conception cannot be discovei'ed in it by 
analysis, because the cognition of the existence of the object 
depends upon the object’s being posited and given in itself 
apart from the conception. But it is utterly impossible to 
go beyond our conception, without the aid of experience— 
which presents to the mind nothing but phenomena, or to 
attain by the help of mere conceptions to a conviction of the 
existence of new kinds of objects or supernatural beings. 

But although pure speculative reason is far from suffi¬ 
cient to demonstrate the existence of a Supreme Being, it is 
of the highest utility in correcting our conception of this 
being—on the supposition that we can attain to the cogni¬ 
tion of it by some other means—in making it consistent with 
itself and with.all other conceptions of intelligible objects, 
clearing it Irora all that is incompatible with the conception 
of an ens summum, and eliminating from it all limitations or 
admixture of empirical elements. 

Transcendental theology is still therefore, notwithstand¬ 
ing its objective insufficiency, of importance in a negative 
respect; it is useful as a test of tlie procedure of reason 
when engaged with pure ideas, no other than a transcenden¬ 
tal standard being in this case admissible. For if, from a 
practical point of view, the hypothesis of a Supreme and 
All-sufficient Being is to maintain its validity without 
opposition, it must be of the highest importance to define 
this conception in a correct and rigorous manner—as the 
transcendental conception of a necessary being, to eliminate 
all phenomenal elements (anthropomorphism in its most 
extended signification), and at the same time to overthrow 
all contradictory assertions—be they atheistic, deistic, or 
anthropomorphic. This is of course very easy; as the same 
arguments which demonstrated the inability of human reason 
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to affirm the existence of a Supreme Being, must be alike 
sufficient to prove the invalidity of its denial. For it is im¬ 
possible to gain from the pure speculation of reason demon¬ 
stration that there exists no Supreme Being, as the ground 
of all that exists, or that this being possesses none of those 
properties which we regard as analogical with the dynamical 
qualities of a thinking being, or that, as the anthropomor- 
phists would have us believe, it is subject to all the limi¬ 
tations which sensibility imposes upon those intelligences 
which exist in the world of experience. 

A Supreme Being is, therefore, for the speculative reason, 
a mere ideal, though a faultless one—a conception which 
perfects and crowns the system of human cognition, but the 
objective reality of which can neither be proved nor dis¬ 
proved by pure reason. If this defect is ever supplied by a 
Moral Theology, the problematic Transcendental Theology 
which has preceded will have been at least serviceable as 
demonstrating the mental necessity existing for the concep¬ 
tion, by the complete determination of it which it has fur¬ 
nished, and the ceaseless testing of the conclusions of a reason 
often deceived by sense, and not always in harmony with its 
own ideas. The attributes of necessity, infinitude, unity, 
existence apart from the world (and not as a world-soul), 
eternity—free from conditions of time, omnipresence—free 
from conditions of space, omnipotence, and others, are pure 
transcendental predicates; and thus the accurate conception 
of a Supremo Being, which every theology requires, is 
furnished by transcendental theology alone. 

APPENDIX 

TO transcendental dialectic 
Of the Regulative Employment of the Ideas of Pure Reason 

The result of all the dialectical attempts of pure reason 
not only confirms the truth of what we have already proved 
in our Transcendental Analytic, namely, that all inferences 
which would lead us beyond the limits of experience are 
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fallacious and groundless, but it at the same time teaches us 
this important lesson, that human reason, has a natural incli 
nation to overstep these limits, and that transcendental ideas 
are as much the natural property of the reason as categories 
are of the understanding. There exists this difference, how¬ 
ever, that while the categories never mislead us, outward 
objects being always in perfect harmony therewith, ideas are 
the parents of irresistible illusions, the severest and most 
subtle criticism being required to save us from the fallacies 
which they induce. 

Whatever is grounded in the nature of our powers, will 
be found to be in harmony with the final purpose and proper 
employment of these powers, when once we have discovered 
th(5ir true direction and aim. We are entitled to suppose, 
therefore, that there exists a mode of employing transcen¬ 
dental ideas wliich is proper and im.inaneiit; although, when 
we mistake their meaning, and regar<l tiiem as conceptions 
of actual things, their mode of ap}>!ication is transcendent 
and delusive. For it is not the idea itself, but only the 
employment of the idea in relation to possible experience, 
that is transcendent or immanent. An idea is employed 
transcendently, when it is applied to an object falsely be¬ 
lieved to be adeejuate with and to correspond to it; imma- 
nently, when it is applied solely to the employment of the 
understanding in the sphere of experience. Thus all errors 
of subreplio —of misapplication, are to bo ascribed to defects 
of judgment, and not to understanding or reason. 

Reason never has an immediate relation to an object; it 
relates immediately to the understanding alone. It is only 
through the understanding that it ean be employed in the 
iield of experience. It does not form conceptions of objects, 
it merely arranges them and gives to tlieni that unity which 
they are capable of possessing when the sphere of their ap¬ 
plication has been extended as widely as possible. Reason 
avails itself of the conceptions of the understanding for the 
sole purpose of producing totality in the different series. 
This totality the understanding does not concern itself with; 
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its only occupation is the connection of experiences, by 
which series of conditions in accordance with conceptions 
are established. The object of reason is therefore the under¬ 
standing and its proper destination. As the latter brings 
unity into the diversity of objects by means of its concep¬ 
tions, so the former brings unity into the diversity of con¬ 
ceptions by means of ideas; as it sets the final aim of a 
collective unity to the operations of the understanding, 
which without this occupies itself with a distributive 
unity alone. 

I accordingly maintain, that transcendental ideas can 
never be employed as constitutive ideas, that they cannot 
be conceptions of objects, and that, when thus considered, 
they assume a fallacious and dialectical character. But, on 
the other hand, they are capable of an admirable and in¬ 
dispensably necessary application to objects—as regulative 
ideas, directing the understanding to a certain aim, the 
guiding lines toward which all its laws follow, and in which 
they all meet in one point. This point—though a mere idea 
{focus imaginarius), that is, not a point from which the con¬ 
ceptions of the understanding do really proceed, for it lies 
beyond the sphere of possible experience—serves notwith¬ 
standing to give to these conceptions the greatest possible 
unity combined with the greatest possible extension. Hence 
arises the natural illusion which induces us to believe that 
these lines proceed from an object which lies out of the 
sphere of empirical cognition, just as objects reflected in a 
mirror appear to be behind it. But this illusion—which 
we may hinder from imposing upon us—is necessary and 
unavoidable, if we desire to see, not only those objects 
which lie before us, but those which are at a great distance 
behind us; that is to say, when, in the present case, we 
direct the aims of the understanding, beyond every given 
experience, toward an extension as great as can possibly 
be attained. 

If we review our cognitions in their entire extent, we 
shall find that the peculiar business of reason is to arrange 
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them into a system, that is to say, to give them connection 
according to a principle. This unity presupposes an idea—■ 
the idea of the form of a whole (of cognition), preceding 
the determinate cognition of the parts, and containing the 
conditions which determine a jt'riori to every part its place 
and relation to the other parts of the whole system. This 
idea accordingly demands complete unity in the cognition of 
the understanding—not the unity of a contingent aggregate, 
but that of a system connected according to necessary laws. 
It cannot be affirmed with propriety that this idea is a con¬ 
ception of an object; it is merely a conception of the com¬ 
plete unity of the conceptions of objects, in so far as this 
unity is available to the understanding as a rule. Such 
conceptions of reason are not derived from nature; on the 
contrary, we employ them for the interrogation and investi¬ 
gation of nature, and regard our cognition as defective so 
long as it is not adequate to them. We admit that such 
a thing as pure earth, pure tvnier, or pure air, is not to be 
discovered. And yet we require those conceptions (which 
have their origin in the rea.son, so far as regards their abso¬ 
lute purity and completeness) for the purpose of determining 
the share which eacli of these natural causes has in every 
phenomenon. Tims the different kinds of matter are all 
referred to earths- as mere woiglit, to salts and inflammable 
bodies—as pure force, and linally, to water and air—as the 
vehicula of the former, or the machines employed by them in 
their operations—for the })urpo.se of explaining the chemical 
action and reaction of bodies in accordance with the idea of 
a mechanism. For, although not actually so expressed, the 
influence of such ideas of rea.son is very observable in 
the procedure of natural philosophers. 

If reason is the faculty of deducing the particular from 
the general, and if the general be certain in se and given, 
it is only neefissary that the judgme^U should subsume the 
particular under the general, the particular being thus 
necessarily determined. I shall term this the demonstrative 
or apodietic employment of reason. If, however, the gen- 
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eral is admitted as problematical only, and is a mere idea, 
the particular case is certain, but the universality of the 
rule which applies to this particular case remains a problem. 
Several particular cases, the certainty of which is beyond 
doubt, are then taken and examined, for the purpose of dis¬ 
covering whether the rule is applicable to them; and if it 
appears that all the particular cases which can be collected 
follow from the rule, its universality is inferred, and at the 
same time, all the causes which have not, or cannot be pre¬ 
sented to our observation, are concluded to be of the same 
character with those which we have observed. This I shall 
term the hypothetical employment of the reason. 

The hypothetical exercise of reason by the aid of ideas 
employed as problematical conceptions is properly not con¬ 
stitutive. That is to say, if we consider the subject strictly, 
the truth of the rule, which has been employed as a 
hypothesis, does not follow from the use that is made of 
it by reason. For how can we know all the possible cases 
that may arise ?—some of which may, however, prove ex¬ 
ceptions to the universality of the rule. This employment 
of reason is merely regulative, and its sole aim is the 
introduction of unity into the aggregate of our particular 
cognitions, and thereby the approximating of the rule 
to universality. 

The object of the hypothetical employment of reason is 
therefore the systematic unity of cognitions; and this unity 
is the criterion of the truth of a rule. On the other hand, 
this systematic unity—as a mere idea—is in fact merely a 
\xnitj projected, not to bo regarded as given, but only in the 
light of a problem -a problem which serves, however, as 
a principle for the various and particular exercise of the 
understanding in experience, directs it with regard to those 
cases which are not presented to our observation, and intro¬ 
duces harmony and consistency into all its operations. 

All that we can be certain of from the above considera¬ 
tions is, that this systematic unity is a logical principle, 
whose aim is to assist the understanding, whore it cannot 
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of itself attain to rules, by means of ideas, to bring all these 
various rules under one principle, and thus to insure the 
most complete consistency and connection that can be at¬ 
tained. But the assertion that objects and the understand¬ 
ing by which they are cognized are so constituted as to be 
determined to systematic unity, that this may be postulated 
a j>riori^ without any reference to the interest of reason, and 
that we are justified in declaring all possible cognitions— 
empirical and others—to po.sses.s systematic unity, and to be 
subject to general principles from which, notwithstanding 
their various character, they are all derivable—such an 
assertion can be founded only upon a transcendental prin¬ 
ciple of reason, which would reader this systematic unity 
not subjectively and logically—in its character of a method, 
but objectively necessary. 

We shad illustrate this by an example. The conceptions 
of the understanding make us acquainted, among many other 
kinds of unity, with that of the causality of a substance, 
which is termed poxver. The ddl'erent phenomenal manifes¬ 
tations of the same substance appear at first view to be so 
very dissimilar, that we are inclined to assume the existence 
of just as many different powers as there are different effects 
—as, in the case of the Ituman mind, we have feeling, con¬ 
sciousness, imagination, memory, wit, analysis, pleasure, 
desire, and so on. Now wo arc required by a logical maxim 
to reduce these differences to as small a number as possible, 
by comparing them and discovering the hidden identity 
which exists. We must inquire, for example, whether or 
not imagination (connected with consciousness), memory, 
wit, and analysis are not merely different forms of under¬ 
standing and reason. The idea of a fundamental poiocr^ the 
existence of which no effort of logic can assure us of, is 
the problem to be solved, for the .systematic representation 
of the existing variety of powers. The logical principle of 
reason requires us to produce as great a unity as is possible 
in the system of our cognitions; and the more the phenom¬ 
ena of this and the other power are found to be identical, 
XI —Science—21 
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the more probable does it become that they are nothing but 
different manifestations of one and the same power, which 
may be called, relatively speaking, a fundamental power. 
And so with other cases. 

These relatively fundamental powers must again be com¬ 
pared with each other, to discover, if possible, the one radi¬ 
cal and absolutely fundamental power of which they are but 
the manifestations. But this unity is purely hypothetical. 
It is not maintained, that this unity does really exist, but 
that we must, in the interest of reason, tliat is, for the estab¬ 
lishment of principles for the various rules presented by 
experience, try to discover and introduce it, so far as is 
practicable, into the sphere of our cognitions. 

But the transcendental employment of the understanding 
would lead us to believe that this idea of a fundamental 
power is not problematical, but that it possesses objective 
reality, and thus the systematic unity of the various powers 
or forces in a substance is demanded by the understanding 
and erected into an apodictic or necessary principle. For, 
without having attempted to iliscover the unity of the 
various powers existing in nature, nay, even after all our 
attempts have failed, wo notwithstanding presuppose that 
it does exist, and may be, sooner or later, discovered. And 
this reason does, not only, as in the case above adduced, 
with regard to the unity of sub.stance, but where many sub¬ 
stances, although all to a certain extent homogeneous, are 
discoverable, as in the case of matter in general. Hero also 
does reason presuppose the existence of the systematic 
unity of various powers—inasmuch as particular laws of 
nature are subordinate to general laws; and parsimony in 
principles is not merely an economical principle of reason, 
but an essential law of nature. 

We cannot understand, in fact, how a logical principle 
of unity can of right exist, unless we presuppose a tran¬ 
scendental principle, by which such a systematic unity—as 
a property of objects tliemselves—is regarded as necessary a 
priori. For with wliat right can reason, in its logical exer- 
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cise, require ua to regard the variety of forces which nature 
displays, as in effect a disguised unity, and to deduce them 
from one fundamental force or power, when she is free to 
admit that it is just as possible that all forces should be 
different in kind, and that a systematic unity is not con¬ 
formable to the design of nature ? In this view of the case, 
reason would be proceeding in direct opposition to her own 
destination, by setting as an aim an idea which entirely 
conflicts with the procedure and arrangement of nature. 
Neither can we assert that reason has previously inferred 
this unity from the contingent nature of phenomena. For 
the law of reason which requires us to seek for this unity 
is a necessary law, inasmuch as without it we should not 
possess a faculty of reason, nor without reason a consistent 
and self-accordant mode of emjiloying the understanding, 
nor, in the absence of this, any proper and sufficient criterion 
of empirical truth. In relation to this criterion, therefore, 
we must suppose the idea of tlio systematic unity of nature 
to possess objective validity and necessity. 

We find this transcendental presuppo.sition lurking in 
different forms in the principles of philosophers, although 
they have neither reeogniised it nor confe.ssed to themselves 
its presence. That tlio diversities of individual things do 
not exclude identity of species, that the various species 
must be considered as merely different determinations of a 
few genera, and these again as divisions of still higher races, 
and so on—that, accordingly, a certain systematic unity of 
all po.ssible empirical conception.s, in so far as they can be 
deduced from higher and more general conceptions, must 
be sought for, is a scholastic maxim or logical principle, 
without which reason could not be employed by ua. For 
we can infer the particular from the general, only in so far 
as general pro|)erties of things constitute the foundation 
upon which the particular rest. 

That the same unity exists in nature is presupposed by 
philosophers in the well-known scholastic maxim, which 
forbids us unnecessarily to augment the number of entities 
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or principles {entia prceler necessitatem non esse multiplicanda). 
This maxim asserts that nature herself assists in the estab¬ 
lishment of this unity of reason, and that the seemingly 
infinite diversity of phenomena should not deter us from the 
expectation of discovering beneath this diversity a unity of 
fundamental properties, of which the aforesaid variety is but 
a more or less determined form. This unity, although a 
mere idea, has been always pursued with so much zeal, that 
thinkers have found it necessary rather to moderate the 
desire than to encourage it. It was considered a great step 
when chemists wore able to reduce all salts to two main 
genera—^acids and alkalis; and they regard this difference as 
itself a mere variety, or different manifestation of one and 
the same fundamental material. The different kinds of 
earths (stones and even metals) chemists have endeavored to 
reduce to three, and afterward to two; but still, not content 
with this advance, they cannot but think that behind these 
diversities there lurks but one genus—nay, that even salts 
and earths have a common principle. It might be conjec¬ 
tured that this is merely an economical plan of reason, for 
the purpose of sparing itself trouble, and an attempt of a 
purely hypothetical character, which, when successful, gives 
an appearance of probability to the principle of explanation 
employed by the reason. But a selfish purpose of this kind 
is easily to be distinguished from the idea, according to 
which every one presuppose.s that this unity is in accordance 
with the laws of nature, and that reason docs not in this case 
request, but r&quires, although we are quite unable to deter¬ 
mine the proper limits of this unity. 

If the diversity exi.sting in pihenomena—a diversity not 
of form (for in this they may be similar) but of content— 
were so great that the subtlest human reason could never by 
comparison discover in them the least similarity (which is 
not impossible), in this case the logical law of genera would 
be without foundation, the conception of a genus, nay, all 
general conceptions would be impossible, and the faculty 
of the understanding, the exercise of which is restricted 
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to the world of conceptions, could not exist. The logical 
principle of genera, accordingly, if it is to be applied to 
nature (by which I mean objects presented to our senses), 
presupposes a transcendental principle. In accordance with 
this principle, homogeneity is necessarily presupposed in the 
variety of plionornena (although we are unable to determine 
a priori the degree of this homogeneity), because without 
it no empirical conceptions, and consequently no experience, 
would be possible. 

The logical principle of genera, which demands identity 
in phenomena, is balanced by another principle—that of 
species, which requires variety and diversity in things, not¬ 
withstanding their accordance in the same genus, and directs 
the understanding to attend to the one no less than to the 
other. This principle (of the faculty of distinction) acts as 
a check upon the levity of the former (the faculty of wit'); 
and reason exhibits in tin's resjieet a double and conflicting 
interest— oil the one hand, the interest in the extent (the in¬ 
terest of generality) in relation to genera, on the other, that 
of the content (the interest of inilividuality) in relation to the 
variety of species. In the former oa.se, the understanding 
cogitates more under its conceptions, in the latter it cogitates 
more in them. This distinction manifests itself likewise in 
the habits of thought peculiar to natural philosophers, some 
of whom—^the remarkably speculative heads—may be said 
to be hostile to heterogeneity in phenomena, and have 
their eyes always fixed on the unity of genera, while others 
— with a strong empirical tendency—aim unceasingly at the 
analysis of phenomena, and almost destroy in us the hope of 
ever being able to estimate the character of these according 
to general principles. 

The latter mode of thought is evidently based upon a 
logical principle, the aim of wliich is tlie sy.stematic com¬ 
pleteness of all cognitions. This principle authorizes me, 


' Wit is dofiiied by Kant .i.s the laculty which iliscovers the general in tlio 
particular. Vid. Anthropologio, page 123.— Tr. 
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beginning at the genus, to descend to the various and 
diverse contained under it; and in this way extension, as 
in the former case unity, is assured to the system. For 
if we merely examine the sphere of the conception which 
indicates a genus, we cannot discover how far it is possible 
to proceed in the division of that sphere; just as it is im¬ 
possible, from the consideration of the space occupied by 
matter, to determine how far we can proceed in the division 
of it. Hence every genus must contain different species, and 
these again different suh-species; and as each of the latter 
must itself contain a sphere (must be of a certain extent, as 
a conceptus communis), reason demands that no species or 
sub-species is to be considered as the lowest possible. For 
a species or sub-species, being always a conception, which 
contains only what is common to a number of different 
things, does not completely determine any individual thing, 
or relate immediately to it, and must consequently contain 
other conceptions, that is, other sub-species under it. This 
law of specificatioii may be thus expressed: Entium varietates 
non iemere sunt mmuendce. 

But it is easy to see that this logical law would likewise 
be without sense or application, were it not based upon a 
transcendental law of specification, which certainly does not 
require that the differences existing in phenomena should be 
infinite in number, for the logical principle, which merely 
maintains the indeterminateness of the logical sphere of a 
conception, in relation to its possible division, does not 
authorize this statement; while it does impose upon the 
understanding the duty of searching for sub-species to every 
species, and minor differences in every difference. For, 
were there no lower conceptions, neither could there be any 
higher. Now the understanding cognizes only by means of 
conceptions; consequently, how far soever it may proceed 
in division, never by mere intuition, but always by lower 
and lower conceptions. The cognition of phenomena in 
their complete determination (which is possible only by 
means of the understanding) requires an unceasingly con- 
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tinued specification of conceptions, and a progression to 
ever smaller diflEerences, of which abstraction had been 
made in the conception of the species, and still more in 
that of the genus. 

This law of specification cannot be deduced from experi¬ 
ence; it can never present us with a principle of so universal 
an application. Empirical specification very soon stops in 
its distinction of diversities, and requires the guidance of 
the transcendental law, as a principle of the reason—a law 
which imposes on us the necessity of never ceasing in our 
search for differences, even although these may not present 
themselves to the senses. That absorbent earths are of 
different Icinds, could only be discovered by obeying the 
anticipatory law of reason, which impo.ses upon the under¬ 
standing the task of discovering the differences existing 
between these earths, and supposes that nature is richer in 
substances than our senses would indicate. The faculty 
of the understanding belongs to us just as much under the 
presupposition of differences in the objects of nature, as 
under the condition that the.so objects are homogeneous, 
because we could not possess conceptions, nor make any 
use of our understanding, were not the phenomena included 
under these conceptions in some respects dissimilar, as well 
as similar, in their character. 

Reason thus prepares the splici’o of the understanding for 
the operations of tliis faculty—1, by the principle of the 
homogeneity oi the diverse in higher genera; 2, by the prin¬ 
ciple of the variety of the homogeneous in lower species; 
and, to complete the systematic unity, it adds, 3, a law of 
the affinity of all conceptioms, which prescribes a continuous 
tran.sition from one species to every other by the gradual in¬ 
crease of diversity- Wo may term these tin; principles of the 
homogeneity^ the speeijication^ and tlie continuity of forms. 
The latter results from the, union of tlic two former, inas¬ 
much as we regard the sy.stematic connection as complete 
in thought, in the ascent to higher genera, as well as in the 
descent to lower species. Eor all diversities must be related 
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to each other, as they all spring from one highest genus, 
descending through the different gradations of a more and 
more extended determination. 

Wc may illustrate the systematic unity produced by the 
three logical principles in the following manner. Every 
conception may be regarded as a point, which, as the stand¬ 
point of a spectator, has a certain horizon, which may be 
said to inclose a number of things, that may be viewed, so 
to speak, from that centre. Within this horizon there must 
be an infinite number of other points, each of which has its 
own horizon, smaller and more circumscribed; in other 
words, every species contains sub-species, according to the 
principle of specification, and the logical horizon consists of 
smaller horizons (sub-species), but not of points (individuals), 
which possess no extent. But different horizons or genera, 
which include under them so many conceptions, may have 
one common horizon, from which, as from a mid-point, they 
may be surveyed; and we may proceed thus, till we arrive 
at the highest genus, or universal and true horizon, which is 
determined by the highest conception, and which contains 
under itself all differences and varieties, as genera, species, 
and sub-species. 

To this highest .standpoint 1 am conducted by the law of 
homogeneity, as to all lower and more variously-determined 
conceptions by the law of specification. Now as in this way 
there exists no void in tire whole extent of all possible con¬ 
ceptions, and as out of the sphere of these the mind can 
discover nothing, there arises from the presupposition of 
the universal horizon above mentioned, and its complete 
division, the principle: Non datur vacuum formarum. This 
principle asserts that there are not different primitive and 
highest genera, which stand isolated, so to speak, from each 
other, but all the various genera are mere divisions and 
limitations of one highest and universal genus; and hence 
follows immediately the principle: Datur continuum forma- 
rum. This principle iirdicates that all differences of species 
limit each other, and do not admit of transition from one to 
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another by a saltus, but only through smaller degrees of the 
difference between the one species and the other. In one 
word, there are no species or sub-species which (in the view 
of reason) arc the nearest possible to each other; intermedi¬ 
ate species or sub-species being always possible, the differ¬ 
ence of which from each of the former is always smaller 
than the difference existing between these. 

The first law, therefore, directs us to avoid the notion that 
there exist diffei’cnt primal genera, and enounces the fact of 
perfect homogeneity; the second imposes a check upon this 
tendency to unity and prescribes tlie distinction of .sub-spe¬ 
cies, before proceeding to apply our general conceptions to 
individuals. The third unites both the former, by enounc¬ 
ing the fac.t of homogeneity as existing even in the most 
various diversity, by mean.s of the gradual transition from 
one species to another. Thus it indicates a relationship be¬ 
tween the different branches or species, in so far as they 
all spring from the same stem. 

But this logical law of the continuum specierum {forma- 
rum logicarum) presupposes a transcendental principle (lex 
continui in natura), without which the understanding might 
be led into error, by following the guidance of the former, 
and thus perhaps p\rrsuing a path contrary to that pre¬ 
scribed by nature. This law must consequently be based 
upon pure tran.scendcntal, and not upon empirical consider¬ 
ations. For, in the latter case, it would come later than the 
system; whereas it is really itself the parent of all that is 
systematic in our cognition of nature. These principles are 
not mere hypotheses employed for the purpose of experi¬ 
menting upon nature; although when any such connection 
is discovered, it forms a solid ground for regarding the hy¬ 
pothetical unity as valid in the sphere of nature—and thus 
they are in this re,spect not without their use. But we go 
farther, and maintain that it is manifest that these principles 
of parsimony in fundamental causes, variety in effects, and 
affinity in phenomena, are in accordance both with reason 
and nature, and that they are not mere methods or plans 
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devised for the purpose of assisting us in our observation 
of the external world. 

But it is plain that this continuity of forms is a mere 
idea, to which no adequate object can be discovered in 
experience. And this for two reasons. First, because the 
species in nature arc i-eally divided, and hence form quanta 
discreta and, if the gradual progression through their aflin- 
ity were continuou.s, the intermediate members lying between 
two given species must be infinite in number, which is impos¬ 
sible. Secondly, because we cannot make any determinate 
empirical use of this law, inasmuch as it does not present 
us with any criterion of affinity which could aid us in deter¬ 
mining how far we ouglit to pursue the graduation of differ¬ 
ences: it merely contains a general indication that it is our 
duty to seek for and, if possible, to discover them. 

When we arrange these principles of systematic unity in 
the order conformable to their employment in experience, 
they will stand thus: Variety^ Affinity, Unity, each of them, 
as ideas, being taken in the highest degree of their complete¬ 
ness. Reason presupposes the existence of cognitions of the 
understanding, which have a direct relation to experience, 
and aims at the ideal unity of these cognitions—a unity 
which far transcends all experience or empirical notions. 
The affinity of the diverse, notwithstanding the differences 
existing between its parts, has a relation to things, but a .still 
closer one to the mere properties and powers of things. For 
example, imperfect experience may represent the orbits of 
the planets as circular. But we discover variations from 
this course, and. we proceed to suppose that the planets re¬ 
volve in a path which, if not a circle, is of a character very 
similar to it. That is to say, the movements of those planets 
which do not form a circle will approximate more or less 
to the properties of a circle, and probably form an ellipse. 
The paths of comets exhibit still greater variations, for, so 
far as our observation extends, they do not return upon 


' Not quanta conlinua, like space or a time. See page 182, et aeg. —TV. 
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their own course in a circle or ellipse. But we proceed 
to the conjecture that comets describe a parabola, a figure 
which is closely allied to the ellipse. lu fact, a parabola 
is merely an ellipse with its longer axis produced to an 
indefinite extent. Thus these principles conduct us to a 
unity in the genera of the forms of these orbits, and, pro¬ 
ceeding further, to a unity as regards the cause of the mo¬ 
tions of the heavenly bodies—that is, gravitation. But wo 
go on extending our conquests over nature, and endeavor to 
ox])lain all seeming deviations from these rules, and even 
make additions to our system whicli no experience can ever 
substantiate—for example, the theory, in affinity with that 
of ellipses, of hyperbolic paths of comets, pursuing which, 
these bodies leave our solar system, and, passing from sun 
to sun, unite the most distant parts of the infinite universe, 
which is held together by the same moving power. 

The most remarkable circuimstance connected with these 
principle? is, that they seem to be transcendental, and, al¬ 
though only containing ideas for the guidance of the empiri¬ 
cal exercise of reason, and although this empirical employ¬ 
ment stands to these ideas in an asymptotic relation alone 
(to use a mathematical term), that is, continually approxi¬ 
mate, without ever being able to attain to them, they pos¬ 
sess, notwithstanding, as a priori synthetical propositions, 
objective thougli undetermined validity, and are available 
as rules for possible experience. In the elaboration of our 
experience, they may also be employed with great advan¬ 
tage, as heuristic' principles. A transcendeutal deduction 
of them cannot be made; such a deduction being always 
impossible in the ease of ideas, as has been already shown. 

We dislingui.shed, in the Transcendental Analytic, the 
djjaamical principles of the understanding, which are regu¬ 
lative principles of intuition, from the mathematical, which 
are constitutive principles of intuition. These dynamical 
laws are, however, constitutive in relation to experience, in- 


’ From tho Greok eupnr*u. 
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asmuoh as they render the conceptions without which expe¬ 
rience could not exist, possible a priori. But the principles 
of pure reason cannot be constitutive even in regard to em¬ 
pirical conceptions., because no sensuous schema correspond¬ 
ing to them can be discovered, and they cannot therefore 
have an object in concreio. Now, if I grant that tliey can¬ 
not be employed in the sphere of experience, as constitutive 
principles, how shall I secure for them employment and ob¬ 
jective validity as regulative jirinciples, and in what way 
can they be so employed ? 

The understanding is the object of reason, as sensibility 
is the object of the understanding. The production of sys¬ 
tematic unity in all the empirical operations of the under¬ 
standing is the proper occupation of reason; Just as it is the 
business of the understanding to connect the various content 
of phenomena by means of conceptions, and subject them to 
empirical laws. But the operations of the understanding 
are, without the schemata of sensibility, undetermined; and, 
in the same manner, the unity of reason is perfectly undeter¬ 
mined as regards the conditions under which, and the extent 
to which, the understanding ought to carry the systematic 
connection of its conceptions. But, although it is impossi¬ 
ble to discover in intuition a schema for the complete sys¬ 
tematic unity of all the conceptions of the understanding, 
there must be some analogon of this schema. This analogon 
is the idea of the maximum of the division and the connec¬ 
tion of our cognition in one principle. For we may have a 
determinate notion of a maximum and an absolutely perfect, 
all the restrictive conditions which are connected with an 
indeterminate and various content having been abstracted. 
Thus the idea of reason is analogous with a sensuous schema, 
with this difference, that the ajiplication of the categories to 
the schema of reason does not present a cognition of any 
object (as is the case with the application of the categories 
to sensuous schemata), but merely provides us with a rule 
or principle for the systematic unity of the exercise of the 
understanding. Now, as every principle which imposes 
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upon the exorcise of tlie understanding a priori compli¬ 
ance with the rule of systematic unity, also relates, although 
only in an indirect manner, to an object of experience, the 
principles of pure reason will also possess objective reality 
and validity in relation to experience. But they will not 
aim at determining our knowledge in regard to any empirical 
object; they will merely indicate the procedure, following 
which, the empirical and determinate exercise of the under¬ 
standing may be in complete harmony and connection witli 
itself—a result which is produced by its being brought into 
harmony with the principle of systematic unity, so far as 
that is possibhi, and deduced from it. 

I term all subjective principles, which are not derived 
from observation of the constitution of an object, but from 
the interest which Reason has in producing a certain com¬ 
pleteness in her cognition of that object, maxims of reason. 
Thus there are maxims of .speculative reason, which are 
based solely upon its sjieculative interest, although they 
appear to be objective principles. 

When principles wliich are really regulative are regarded 
as constitutive, and employed as objective principles, con¬ 
tradictions must arise; but if they are considered as mere 
maxims, there is no room for contradictions of any kind, as 
they then merely indicate the different interests of reason 
which occasion differences in the mode of thought. In 
effect. Reason has only one single interest, and the seeming 
contradiction existing between her maxims merely indicates 
a difference in, and a reciprocal limitation of, the methods 
by which this interest is satisfied. 

This reasoner has at heart the interest of diversity —in 
accordance with the principle of specification; another, the 
interest of unity —in accordance with the principle of aggre¬ 
gation. Each believes that his judgment rests upon a thor¬ 
ough insight into the subject ho is examining, and yet it has 
been influenced solely by a greater or less degree of adher- 
3nce to some one of the two principles, neither of which are 
objective, but originate solely from the interest of reason, 
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and on this account to be termed maxims rather than princi¬ 
ples. When I observe intelligent men disputing about the 
distinctive characteristics of men, animals, or plants, and 
even of minerals, those on the one side assuming the exist¬ 
ence of certain national characteristics, certain well-defined 
and hereditary distinctions of family, race, and so on, wliile 
the other side maintain that nature has endowed all races 
of men with the same faculties and dispositions, and that all 
differences are, but tlm result of external and accidental cir¬ 
cumstances—I have only to consider for a moment the real 
nature of the subject of discussion, to arrive at the conclu¬ 
sion that it is a subject far too deep for us to judge of, and 
that there is little probability of either party being able to 
speak from a perfect insight into and understanding of the 
nature of the subject itself. Both have, in reality, been 
struggling for the twofold interest of reason; the one main¬ 
taining the one interest, the other the other. But this differ- 

O 

erico between the maxims of diversity and unity may easily 
be reconciled and adjusted; although, so long as they are 
regarded as objective principles, they must occasion not only 
contradictions and polemic, but place liindrancos in the way 
of the advancement of truth, until some means is discovered 
of reconciling these conflicting interests, and bringing reason 
into union and harmony with itself. 

The same is the case with the so-called law discovered 
by Leibnitz,' and supported with remarkable ability by Bon¬ 
net"—the law of tlm coydinuous gradation of created beings, 
which is nothing more than an inference from the principle 
of affinity; for observation and study of the order of nature 
could never present it to the mind as an objective truth. 
The steps of this ladder, as they appear in experience, are 
too far apart from each other, and the so-called petty differ¬ 
ences between different kinds of animals are in nature com¬ 
monly so wide separations, that no confidence can be placed 


' Leibnit/., Nouvoaux Bssais, Liv. iii. cli. 6. 

® Bonnet, Betraclitungen uber die Natur, pages 29-85. 
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in such views (particularly when we reflect on the great 
variety of things, and the ease with which we can discover 
resemblances), and no faith in the laws which, are said to 
express the aims and purposes of nature. On the other 
hand, the method of investigating the order of nature in 
the light of this principle, and the maxim which requires 
us to regard this order—it being still undetermined how far 
it extend^'—as really existing in nature, is beyond doubt a 
legitimate and excellent princnple of reason—a principle 
which extends further than any experience or observation 
of ours, and which, without giving us any positive knowl¬ 
edge of anything in the region of experience, guides us to 
the goal of systematic unity. 

Of the Ultimate End of the Natural Dialectic of 
Human Jieason 

The ideas of pure reason cannot be, of tliemselvos and 
in their own nature, dialectical; it is from their misemploy- 
rnent alone that fallacies and illusions arise. For they origi¬ 
nate in the nature of reason itself, and it is impossible that 
this supreme tribunal for all the rights and claims of specu¬ 
lation should bo itself undeserving of confidence and pro¬ 
motive of error. It is to be expected, therefore, that these 
ideas have a genuine and legitimate aim. It is true, the 
mob of sophist.H raise against reason the cry of inconsistency 
and contradiction, and affect to despise the government of 
that faculty, because they cannot understand its constitu¬ 
tion, while it is to its beneficial influences alone that they 
owe the position and the intelligence which enable them 
to criticise and to blame its procedure. 

We cannot employ an a priori conception with certainty, 
until we have made a transcendental deduction thereof. The 
ideas of pure reason do not admit of the same kind of deduc¬ 
tion as the categories. But if they are to possess the least 
objective validity, and to represent anything but mere crea¬ 
tions of thought (entia raiionis ratiocinantis), a deduction of 
them must be possible. This deduction will complete the 
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critical task imposed upon pure reason; and it is to this part 
of our labors that we now proceed. 

There is a great difference between a thing’s being pre¬ 
sented to the mind as an object in an absolute sense, or merely 
as an ideal object. In the former case I employ my concep¬ 
tions to determine the object; in the latter ease nothing is 
present to the mind but a mere schema, which does not re¬ 
late directly to an object, not even in a hypothetical sense, 
but which is useful only for the purpose of representing 
other objects to the mind, in a mediate and indirect man¬ 
ner, by means of their relation to the idea in the intellect. 
Thus I say, the conception of a supreme intelligence is a 
mere idea; that is to say, its objective reality does not con¬ 
sist in the fact that it has an immediate relation to an object 
(for in this sense we have no means of establishing its ob¬ 
jective validity), it is merely a schema comstructed accord¬ 
ing to the necessary conditions of the unity of reason—the 
schema of a thing in general, which is useful toward the pro¬ 
duction of the highest degree of systematic unity in the em¬ 
pirical exercise of reason, in which we deduce this or tliat 
object of experience from the imaginary object of this idea, 
as the ground or cause of the said object of experience. In 
this way, the idea is properly a lieuristic, and not an osten- 
sive conception; it does not give us any information re¬ 
specting the constitution of an object, it merely indicates 
how, under the guidance of the idea, we ought to invesiicjate 
the constitution and the relations of objects in the world of 
experience. Now, if it can be shown that the three kinds 
of transcendental ideas (psychological, cosmological, and 
theological), although not relating directly to any object 
nor determining it, do nevertheless, on the supposition of 
the existence of an ideal object, produce systematic unity 
in the laws of the empirical employment of the reason, and 
extend our empirical cognition, without ever being incon¬ 
sistent or in oppo.sition with it—it must be a necessary 
maxim of reason to regulate its procedure according to 
these ideas. And this forms the transcendental deduction 
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of all speculative ideas, not as constitutive principles of the 
extension of our cognition beyond the linuts of our experi¬ 
ence, but as regulative principles of the systematic unity 
of empirical cognition, which is by the aid of these ideas 
arranged and emended within its own proper limits, to an 
extent unattainable by the operation of the principles of the 
understanding alone, 

I shall make this plainer. Guided by the principle,s in¬ 
volved in these ideas, we must, in the first place, so connect 
all the plienomena, actions and feelings of the mind, as if 
it were a simple substance, which, endowed with personal 
identity, possesses a permanent existence (in this life at 
least), while its states, among which those of the body are 
to be included as external conditions, are in continual 
change. Secondly, in cosmology, we must investigate the 
conditions of all natural phenomena, internal as well as 
external, as if they belonged to a chain infinite and with¬ 
out any prime or supremo member, while we do not, on 
this account, deny the existence of intelligible grounds 
of these phenomena, although we never employ them to 
explain phenomena, for the simple reason tliat they are not 
objects of our cognition. Thirdly, in tlie sphere of theology, 
we must regard the whole system of po.ssiblo experience as 
forming an absolute, but dependent and sensuously-condi¬ 
tioned unity, and at the same time as based upon a sole, 
supreme, and all-sufficient ground existing apart from the 
world itself—a ground which is a self-subsistent, primeval 
and creative reason, in relation to which we so employ our 
reason in the field of experience, as if all objects drew their 
origin from that archetype of all reason. In other words, we 
ought not to deduce the internal phenomena of the mind from 
a simple thinking substance, but deduce them from each other 
under the guidance of the regulative idea of a simple being; 
we ought not to deduce the j)heuoincna, order, and unity of 
the universe from a supreme intelligence, but merely draw 
from this idea of a supremely wise cause the rules which 
must guide reason in its connection of causes and effects. 
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Now there is nothing to hinder us from admitting these 
ideas to possess an objective and hyperbolic existence, ex¬ 
cept the cosmological ideas, which lead reason into an an¬ 
tinomy: the psychological and theological ideas are not 
antinomial. They contain no contradiction; and how then 
can any one dispute their objective reality, since he who 
denies it knows as little about their possibility, as we 
who affirm ? And yet, when we wish to admit the existence 
of a thing, it is not sufficient to convince ourselves that 
there is no positive obstacle in the way; for it cannot be 
allowable to regard mere creations of thought, which tran¬ 
scend, though they do not contradict, all our conceptions, as 
real and determinate objects, solely upon the authority of a 
speculative reason striving to compass its own aims. They 
cannot, therefore, be admitted to be real in themselves; 
they can only possess a comparative reality—that of a 
schema of the regulative principle of the systematic unity 
of all cognition. They are to be regarded not as actual 
things, but as in some measure analogous to them. We 
abstract from the object of the idea all the conditions which 
limit the exercise of our understanding, but which, on the 
other hand, are the sole conditions of our possessing a deter¬ 
minate conception of any given thing. And thus we cogi¬ 
tate a something, of the real nature of which wo have not 
the least conception, but which we represent to ourselves 
as standing in a relation to the whole system of phenomena, 
analogous to that in which phenomena stand to each other. 

By admitting these ideal beings, we do not really extend 
our cognitions beyond the objects of possible experience; 
we extend merely the empirical unity of our experience, by 
the aid of systematic unity, the schema of which is furnished 
by the idea, which is therefore valid—not as a constitutive, 
but as a regulative principle. For although we posit a thing 
corresponding to the idea—a something, an actual existence, 
we do not on that account aim at the extension of our cogni¬ 
tion by means of transcendent conceptions. Tliis existence 
is purely ideal, and not objective; it is the mere expression 
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of the systematic, unity which is to be the guide of reason in 
the field of experience. There are no attempts made at 
deciding what the ground of this unity may be, or what the 
real nature of this imaginary being. 

Thus the transcendental and only determinate conception 
of God, which is presented to us by speculative reason, is in 
the strictest sense deistic. In other words, reason does not 
assure us of the objective validity of the conception; it 
merely gives us the idea of something, on which the su¬ 
preme and necessary unity of all experience is based. This 
something we cannot, following the analogy of a real sub¬ 
stance, cogitate otherwise than as the cause of all things 
operating in accordance with rational laws, if we regard it 
as an individual object; although wo should rest contented 
with the idea alone as a regulative principle of reason, and 
make no attempt at completing the sum of the conditions 
imposed by thouglit. This attempt is, indeed, inconsistent 
with the grand aim of complete .systematic unity in the 
sphere of cognition-—a unity to which no bounds are set 
by reason. 

Hence it happens that, admitting a divine being, I can 
have no conception of the internal possibility of its perfec¬ 
tion, or of the necessity of its existence. Tlie only advan¬ 
tage of this admission is, that it enables me to answer all 
other questions relating to the contingent, and to give reason 
the most complete satisfaction as regards the unity which it 
aims at attaining in the world of experience. But I cannot 
satisfy reason with regard to this hypothesis itself; and this 
proves that it is not its intelligence and insight into the sub¬ 
ject, but its speculative interest alone which induces it to 
proceed from a point l 3 dng far beyond the sphere of our cog¬ 
nition, for the parpo.se of being able to consider all objects 
as parts of a systematic whole. 

Here a distinction presents itself, in regard to the way in 
which we mav cogitate a presu])position—a distinction which 
is somewhat subtle, but of great importance in transcen¬ 
dental philosophy. I may have sufficient grounds to admit 
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somethiDg, or the existence of something, in a relative point 
of view (supposiiio relativa), without being justified in ad¬ 
mitting it in an absolute sense (supposiiio ahsoluta). This 
distinction is undoubtedly requisite, in the case of a regu¬ 
lative principle, the necessity of which we recognize, though 
we are ignorant of the source and cause of that necessity, and 
which we assume to be based upon some ultimate ground, 
for the purpose of being able to cogitate the universality of 
the principle in a more determinate way. For example, I 
cogitate the existence of a being corresponding to a pure 
transcendental idea. But I cannot admit that this being 
exists absolutely and in itself, because all of the concep¬ 
tions, by which I can cogitate an object in a determinate 
manner, fall short of as.suring me of its existence; nay, the 
conditions of the objective validity of my conceptions are 
excluded by the idea—by the very fact of its being an idea. 
The conceptions of reality, substance, causality, nay, even 
that of necessity in existence, have no significance out of 
the sphere of empirical cognition, and cannot, beyond that 
sphere, determine any object. They may, accordingly, be 
employed to explain the possibility of things in the world 
of sense, but they are utterly inadequate to explain the pos¬ 
sibility of the universe itself considered as a whole; because 
in this case the ground of explanation must lie out of and 
beyond the world, and cannot, therefore, be an object of 
possible experience. Now, I may admit the existence of an 
incomprehensible being of this nature—the object of a mere 
idea, relatively to the world of sense; although I have no 
ground to admit its existence absolutely and in itself. For 
if an idea (that of a .systematic and complete unity, of which 
I shall presently speak more particularly) lies at the founda¬ 
tion of the most extended empirical employment of reason, 
and if this idea cannot be adequately represented in concreto, 
although it is indispensably necessary for the approximation 
of empirical unity to the highest possible degree—am not 
only authorized, but compelled to realize this idea, that is, 
to posit a real object corresponding thereto. But 1 cannot 
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profess to know this object; it is to me merely a something, 
to which, as the ground of systematic unity in cognition, I 
attribute such properties as arc analogous to the conceptions 
employed by the understanding in the sphere of experience. 
Following the analogy of the notions of reality, substance, 
causality, and ncce.ssity, I cogitate a being, which possesses 
all these attributes in the highest degree; and, as this idea 
is the offspring of my reason alone, I cogitate this being as 
sel/suhsistenl rrason, and as the cause of the universe oper¬ 
ating by means of ideas of the greatest possible harmony 
and unity. Thus I abstract all conditions that would limit 
my idea, solely for the purpose of rendering systematic unity 
possible in the world of empirical diversity, and thus secur¬ 
ing the widest possible extension for the exercise of reason 
in that spliere. This I am enabled to do, by regarding all 
connections and relations in the world of sense, as if they 
were the dispositions of a supreme reason, of which our 
reason is bu t a faint image. I then proceed to cogitate this 
Supreme Being by conceptions which have, properly, no 
meaning or application, except in the world of sense. But 
as I am autliorized to employ the transcendental hypothesis 
of such a being in a relative respect alone, that is, as the 
substratum of the greatest possible unity in experience—' 
1 may attribute to a being which I regard as distinct from 
the world, such properties as belong solely to the sphere 
of sense and experience. For I do not desire, and am not 
justified in desiring, to cognize this object of my idea, as it 
exists in itself; for I possess no conceptions sufficient for 
this task, those of reality, substance, causality, nay, even 
that of necessity in existence, losing all significance, and 
becoming merely the signs of conceptions, without content 
and without applicability, when I attempt to carry them 
beyond the limits of the world of sense. I cogitate merely 
the relation of a perfectly unknown being to the greatest 
possible systematic unity of experience, solely for the pur¬ 
pose of employing it as the schema of the regulative princi¬ 
ple which directs reason in its empirical exercise. 
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It is evident, at the first view, that we cannot presuppose 
the reality of this transcendental object, by means of the 
conceptions of reality, substance, causality, and so on; be¬ 
cause these conceptions cannot be applied to anything tliat 
is distinct from the world of sense. Thus the supposition of 
a Supreme lleing or cause is purely relative; it is cogitated 
only in behalf of the systematic unity of experience; such a 
being is but a something, of whose existence in itself we have 
not the least conception. Thus, too, it becomes sufficiently 
manifest, why we required the idea of a necessary being in re¬ 
lation to objects given by sense, although we can never have 
the least conception of this being, or of its absolute necessity. 

And now we can clearly perceive the result of our tran¬ 
scendental dialectic, and the proper aim of the ideas of pure 
reason—which become dialectical solely from misunderstand¬ 
ing and inconsiderateness. Pure reason is, in fact, occupied 
with itself, and not with any object. Objects are not pre¬ 
sented to it to be embraced in the unity of an empirical 
conception; it is only the cognitions of tlie understanding 
that are presented to it, for the j^urpose of receiving the 
unity of a rational conception, that is, of being connected 
according to a principle. The unity of reason is the unity 
of system; and this systematic unity is not an objective prin¬ 
ciple, extending its dominion over objects, but a subjective 
maxim, extending its authority over the empirical cognition 
of objects. The systematic connection which reason gives 
to the empirical employment of the understanding, not only 
advances the extension of that employment, but insures its 
correctness, and thus the principle of a systematic unity of 
this nature is also objective, altliough only in an indefinite 
respect {principiurn vagum). It is not, however, a consti¬ 
tutive principle, determining an object to which it directly 
relates; it is merely a regulative prinoijjle or maxim, ad¬ 
vancing and strengthening the empirical exercise of reason, 
by the opening up of new paths of which the understanding 
is ignorant, while it never conflicts with the laws of its exer¬ 
cise in the sphere of experience. 
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But reason cannot cogitate tliis systematic unity, without 
at tiie same time cogitating an object of the idea—an object 
that cannot be presented in any experience, which contains 
no concrete example of a complete systematic unity. This 
being (ens rationis ratiocinate) i.s therefore a mere idea, and 
is not assumed to bo a thing which is real absolutely and in 
itself. On the contrary, it forms merely the problematical 
foundation of the connection which the mind introduces 
among the p)henoraena of the sensuous world. We look 
upon this connection, in the light of the above-mentioned 
idea, as if it drew its origin from the supposed being which 
corresponds to the'idea. And yet all we aim at is the pos¬ 
session of tliis idea as a secure foundation for the systematic 
unity of experience—a unity indispensable to reason, advan¬ 
tageous to the understanding, and prornotive of the interests 
of empirical cognition. 

We mistake the true meaning of this idea, when we re¬ 
gard it as an enouncement, or even as a hypothetical declara¬ 
tion of the existence of a real thing, which we are to regard 
as the origin or ground of a systematic constitution of the 
universe. On the contrary, it is left completely undeter¬ 
mined what the nature or projierties of this so-called ground 
may be. 'hhe idea is merely to bo adopted as a point of 
view, from which this unity, so essential to reason and so 
beneficial to the understanding, may be regarded as radi¬ 
ating. In one word, this transcendental thing is merely the 
schema of a regulative principle, by means of which Eeason, 
BO far as in her lies, extends the dominion of systematic 
unity over the whole sphere of experience. 

The first object of an idea of this kind is the Ego, con¬ 
sidered merely as a thinking nature or soul. If I wish to 
investigate the properties of a thinking being, I must inter¬ 
rogate experience. But I find that I can apply none of the 
categories to this object, the schema of those categories, 
which is the condition of their application, being given only 
in sensuous intuition. But I cannot thus attain to the cog¬ 
nition of a systematic unity of all the phenomena of the in- 
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terna] sense. Instead, therefore, of an empirical conception 
of what the soul really is, reason takes the conception of the 
empirical unity of all thought, and, by cogitating this unity 
as unconditioned and primitive, constructs the rational con¬ 
ception or idea of a simjde substance which is in itself un¬ 
changeable, possessing personal identity, and in connection 
with other real things external to it; in one word, it con¬ 
structs the idea of a simple self-subsistent intelligence. But 
the real aim of reason in this procedure is the attainment of 
principles of systematic unity for the explanation of the 
phenomena of the soul. That is, reason desires to be able 
to represent all the determinations of the internal sense, 
as existing in one subject, all powers as deduced from one 
fundamental power, all changes as mere varieties in the con¬ 
dition of a being which is permanent and always the same, 
and all ’phenomena in space as entirely different in their 
iwture from the procedure of thought. Ks.sential simplicity 
(with the other attributes predicated of the Ego) is regarded 
as the mere schema ©f this regulative principle; it is not 
assumed that it is the actual ground of the properties of the 
soul. For these properties may rest upon quite different 
grounds, of which wo are completely ignorant; just as the 
above predicates could not give us any knowledge of the soul 
as it is in itself, even if we regarded them as valid in respect 
of it, inasmuch as they constitute a mere idea, which cannot 
be represented in concrelo. Nothing but good can result 
from a psychological idea of this kind, if we only take 
proper care not to eon-sider it as more than an idea; that is, 
if we regard it as valid merely in relation to the employment 
of reason, in the sphere of the phenomena of the soul. 
Under the guidance of this idea, or principle, no empirical 
laws of corporeal phenomena are called in to explain that 
which is a phenomenon of the internal sense alone; no windy 
hypotheses of the generation, annihilation, and palingenesis 
of souls are admitted. Thus the consideration of this object 
of the internal sense is kept pure, and unmixed with hetero¬ 
geneous elements; while the investigation of reason aims at 
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reducing all the grounds of explanation employed in this 
sphere of knowledge to a single principle. All this is best 
effected, nay, cannot be effected otherwise than by means of 
such a schema, which requires us to regard this ideal thing 
as an actual existence. The psychological idea is therefore 
meaningless and inapplicable, except as the schema of a 
regulative conception. For, if I ask whether the soul is 
not really of a spiritual nature—it is a question which has 
no meaning. From such a conception has been abstracted, 
not merely all corporeal nature, but all nature, that is, all 
the predicates of a po.ssiblc experience; and consequently, 
all the couditions which enalde us to cogitate an object to 
this conception have disappeared. But if these conditions 
are alxsent, it is evident that the conception is meaningless. 

The second regulative idea of speculative reason is the 
conception of the universe. For nature is properly the only 
object presented to us, in regard to which reason requires 
regulative ])rinciple8. Nature is twofold—thinking and cor¬ 
poreal nature. To cogitate the latter in regard to its internal 
possibility, that is, to determine the application of the cate¬ 
gories to it, no idea is required—no representation which 
transcends experience. In this sphere, therefore, an idea is 
impossible, sensuous intuition being our only guide; while, 
in the sphere of psychology, we require the fundamental 
idea (I), which contains a-priori a certain form of thought, 
namely, the unity of the Fgo. Pure reason has therefore 
nothing left but nature in general, and the completeness of 
conditions in nature in accordance with some principle. 
The absolute} totality of the series of these conditions is an 
idea, which can never be fully realized in the empirical 
exercise of reason, while it is serviceable as a rule for the 
procedure of reason in relation to that totality. It requires 
us, in the explanation of given phenomena (in the regress or 
ascent in the series), to proceed, as if the serio.s wore infinite 
in itself, that is, were prolonged in indeJinUnm; while, on 
the other har d, where reason is regarded as itself the deter¬ 
mining cause (in the region of freedom), we are required to 
XI —Science— 22 
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proceed as if we had not before us an object of sense, but 
of the pure understanding. In this latter case, the condi¬ 
tions do not exist in the series of phenomena, but may be 
placed quite out of and beyond it, and the series of conditions 
may be regarded as if it had an absolute beginning from an 
intelligible cause. All this proves that the cosmological 
ideas are nothing but regulative principles, and not consti¬ 
tutive; and that their aim is not to realize an actual totality 
in such series. The full discussion of this subject will be 
found in its proper place in the chapter on the antinomy of 
pure reason. 

The third idea of pure reason, containing the hypothesis 
of a being which is valid merely as a relative hypothesis, is 
that of the one and all-sufficient cause of all cosmological 
series, in other words, the idea of God. We have not the 
slightest ground absolutely to admit the existence of an 
object corresponding to this idea; for what can empower or 
authorize us to affirm the existence of a being of the highest 
perfection—a being whose existence is absolutely necessary, 
merely because we possess the conception of such a being ? 
The answer is—it is the existence of the world which ren¬ 
ders this hypothesis necessary. But this answer makes it 
perfectly evident that the idea of this being, like all other 
speculative ideas, is essentially nothing more than a demand 
upon reason that it shall regulate tho connection which it 
and its subordinate faculties introdvxce into the phenomena 
of the world by principles of systematic unity, and conse¬ 
quently, that it shall regard all phenomena as originating 
from one all-embracing being, as the supreme and all- 
sufficient cause. From this it is plain that the only aim 
of reason in this procedure is the establishment of its own 
formal rule for the extension of its dominion in the world 
of experience; that it does not aim at an extension of its 
cognition beyond the limits of experience; and that, conse¬ 
quently, this idea does not contain any constitutive principle. 

The highest formal unity, which is based upon ideas 
alone, is the unity of all things—a unity in accordance with 
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an aim or purpose; and the speculative interest of reason 
renders it necessary to regard all order in the world, as 
if it originated from the intention and design of a supreme 
reason. This principle unfolds to the view of reason in the 
sphere of experience new and enlarged prospects, and invites 
it to connect the phenomena of the world according to teleo¬ 
logical laws, and in this way to attain to the highest possible 
degree of systematic unity. The hypothesis of a supreme 
intelligence, as the sole cause of the universe—•an intelli¬ 
gence wbich has for us no more than an ideal existence, is 
accordingly always of tlie greatest service to reason. Thus, 
if we presupjfose, in relation to the figure of the earth (which 
is round, but somewliat flattened at the poles),’ or that of 
mountains or seas, wise designs on the part of an author of 
the universe, we cannot fail to make, by the light of this 
supposition, a great number of interesting discoveries. If 
we keep to this hypothesis, as a principle which is purely 
regulativti, even error cannot be very detrimental. For, in 
this case, error can have no more serious consequences than 
that, where we expected to discover a teleological connec¬ 
tion (neicwiv fmalis), only a mechanical or physical connection 
appears. In sucli a case, we merely fail to find the addi¬ 
tional form of unity we expected, but we do not lose the 
rational unity which the mind requires in its procedure in 
experiencf!. But even a miscarriage of this sort cannot 
affect the law in its general and teleological relations. For 
although we may convict an anatomist of an error, when he 
connects the limb of some animal with a certain purpose; it 
is quite impossible to proae, in a single case, that any 


' Tho advfintages which a circular fi>rm, in the cage of the eartli, has over 
every other, ai’O well known. But few are aware that tho alight IJatteniug at 
tho polos, whi'di give.s it tho flf'uro of a spheroid, i.g tlie only cause which pre¬ 
vents tlie elevations of continents or even of mountaiiig, porhap.s thrown up by 
some interna! i.'onviilsion, from continually altering tho position of tho axis of 
tlie earth—and that to somo considerable dejireo in a short tirao. The great 
protuberance of tho earth under tho eqamtor servos to overbalance the impetus 
of all ottier m asses of earth, and tlius to preserve the axis of the earth, so far 
as we can observe, in its present position. Atad yet this wise arrangement has 
boon unthinkingly explained from the equilibrium of the formerly fluid mass. 
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arrangement of nature, be it wbat it may, is entirely with¬ 
out aim or design. And thus medical physiology, by the 
aid of a principle presented to it by pure reason, extends its 
very limited empirical knowledge of the purposes of the 
different parts of an organized body so far, that it may be 
asserted with the utmost confidence, and with the approba¬ 
tion of all reflecting men, that every organ or bodily part of 
an animal has its use and answers a certain design. Now, 
this is a supposition, which, if regarded as of a constitutive 
character, goes much further than any experience or obser¬ 
vation of ours can justify. Ilencc it is evident that it is 
nothing more than a regulative principle of reason, which 
aims at the highest degree of systematic unity, by the aid 
of the idea of a causality according to design in a supreme 
cause—a cause which it regards as the highest intelligence. 

If, however, we neglect this restriction of the idea to a 
purely regulative influence, reason is betrayed into numer¬ 
ous errors. For it has then left the ground of experience, 
in which alone are t<j be found the criteria of truth, and has 
ventured into the region of the incomprehensible and un¬ 
searchable, on the heights of which it loses its power and 
collectedness, because it has completely severed its connec¬ 
tion witli experience. 

The first error which arises from our employing the idea 
of a Supremo Being as a constitutive (in repugnance to the 
very nature of an idea), and not as a regulative principle, is 
the error of inactive reason {ignava ratio'). We may so term 
every principle which requires us to regard our investiga¬ 
tions of nature as absolutely complete, and allows reason to 
cease its inquiries, as if it had fully executed its task. Thus 
the psychological idea of the Ego, when employed as a con¬ 
stitutive principle for the explanation of the phenomena of 


' This was the term applied by the old dialecticians to a sophistical argu¬ 
ment, which ran lluis; If it is your fata to die of this disease, yon will die, 
whether yon employ a physician or not. Cicero aays that this mode of reason¬ 
ing has received tliis appellation, because, if followed, it puts an end to the 
employment of reason in the affairs of life. For a similar reason I have applied 
this designation to the sophistical argument of pure reason. 
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the soul, and for the extension of our knowledge regarding 
this subject beyond the limits of experience-—even to the 
condition of the soul after death, is convenient enough for 
the purposes of pure reason, but detrimental and even ruin¬ 
ous to its int<'rosts in the sphere of nature and experience. 
The dogmatizing spiritualist explains the unchanging unity 
of our personality through all changes of condition from the 
unity of a thinking substance, the interest wliich we take in 
things and events that can happen only after our death from 
a consciousness of the immaterial nature of our thinking 
subject, and so on. Thus he disjjenses with all empirical 
investigations into the cause of these internal phenomena, 
and with all possible explanations of them ujroii purely 
natural grounds; wliile, at the dictation of a transcendent 
reason, he passes by the immanent sources of cognition in 
experience, greatly to his own case and convenience, but to 
the sacrific 0 of all genuine insight and intelligence. These 
prejudicial consequences become still more evident, in the 
case of the dogmatical treatment of our idea of a Supremo 
Intelligence, and the theological system of nature (physico- 
theology) which is falsely based upon it. For, in this case, 
the aims which we observe in nature, and often those which 
we merely fancy to exist, make the investigation of causes 
a very easy task, by directing us to refer such and such 
pheuomen i immediately to the un.searchable will and counsel 
of tlce Supreme Wisdom, while wc ought to investigate their 
causes in the general laws of the mechanism of matter. We 
are thus recommended to consider the labor of reason as 
ended, when we have merely dispensed with its employ¬ 
ment, whhrh is guided surely and safely only by tbe order 
of nature and the series of changes in the world—which are 
arranged according to immanent and general laws. This 
error may be avoided, if we do not merely consider from 
the viewpoint of final aims certain parts of nature, such as 
the division and structure of a continent, the constitution 
and direction of certain mountain-chains, or even the organi¬ 
zation existing in the vegetable and animal kingdoms, but 
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look upon this systematic unity of nature in a perfectly 
general way, in relation to the idea of a Supreme Intelli¬ 
gence. If we pursue this advice, we lay as a foundation for 
all investigation the conformity to aims of all phenomena 
of nature in accordance with universal laws, for which no 
particular arrangement of nature is exempt, but only cog¬ 
nized by us with more or less difficulty; and we possess a 
regulative principle of the systematic unity of a teleological 
connection, which we do not attempt to anticipate or pre¬ 
determine. All that we do, and ought to do, is to follow 
out the physico-mechanical connection in nature according 
to general laws, with the hope of discovering, sooner or 
later, the teleological connection also. Thus, and thus only, 
can the principle of final unity aid in the extension of the 
employment of reason in the sphere of experience, without 
being in any case detrimental to its interests. 

The second error which arises from the misconception of 
the principle of systematic unity is that of perverted reason 
{^perversa ratio^ ucrspav Tcporcpov rationis). The idea of syste¬ 
matic unity is available as a regulative principle in the con¬ 
nection of phenomena according to general natural laws; and, 
how far soever we have to travel upon the path of experience 
to discover some fact or event, this idea requires us to believe 
that we have approached all the more nearly to the comple¬ 
tion of its use iu the sphere of nature, although that com¬ 
pletion can never be attained. But this error reverses the 
procedure of reason. We begin by hypostatizing the prin¬ 
ciple of systematic unity, and by giving an anthropomorphic 
determination to the conception of a Supreme Intelligence, 
and then proceed forcibly to impose aims upon nature. 
Thus not only does teleology, which ought to aid in the 
completion of unity in accordance with general laws, operate 
to the destruction of its influence, but it hinders reason from 
attaining its proper aim, that is, the proof, upon natural 
grounds, of the existence of a supreme intelligent cause. 
For, if we cannot presuppose supreme finality in nature 
a priori^ that is, as essentially belonging to nature, how can 
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we be directed to endeavor to discover this unity, and, 
rising gradually through its different degrees, to approach the 
supreme perfection of an author of all—a perfection which 
IS absolutely necessary, and therefore cognizable a friori'? 
Tiie regulative principle directs us to presuppose systematic 
unity absolutely, and, consequently, as following from the 
essential nature of things—but only as a unity of nature, not 
merely cognized empirically, but presupposed a jjriori, 
although only in an indeterminate manner. But if I insist 
on basing nature upon the foundation of a supremo ordain¬ 
ing Being, the unity of nature is in effect lost. For, in this 
case, it is quite foreign and unessential to the nature of 
things, and cannot be cognized from the general laws 
of nature. And thus arises a vicious circular argument, 
what ought to have been proved having been presupposed. 

To take the regulative priuciplc of systematic unity in 
nature for a conslitutive principle, and to hypostatize and 
make a cause cut of that which is properly the ideal ground 
of the consistent and harmonious oxerci.se of reason, involves 
reason in inextricable embarrassments. The investigation of 
nature pursues its own path under the guidance of the chain 
of natural causes, in accordance with the general laws of 
nature, and cvec follows the light of the idea of an author 
of the universe—not for the purpose of deducing the finality, 
which it constantly pursues, from this Supreme Being, but 
to attain to the cognition of his existence from the finality 
which it seeks in the existence of the jihenomena of nature, 
and, if possible, in that of all things—to cognize this being, 
consequently, as absolutely necessary. Whether this latter 
purpose succeed or not, the idea is and must always be a 
true one, and its employment, when merely regulative, must 
always be accompanied by truthful and beneficial results. 

Complete unity, in conformity with aims, constitutes 
absolute perfection. But if we do not find this unity in 
the nature of the things which go to constitute the world 
of experience, that is, of objective cognition, consequently 
in the universal and necessary laws of nature, how can we 
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infer from this unity the idea of the supreme and absolutely 
necessary perfection of a primal being, which is the origin 
of all causality? The greatest systematic unity, and conse- 
quently teleological unity, constitutes the very foundation 
of the possibility of the most extended employment of hu¬ 
man reason. The idea of unity is therefore essentially and 
indissolubly connected with the nature of our reason. This 
idea is a legislative one; and hence it is very natural that 
we should assume the existence of a legislative reason corre¬ 
sponding to it, from which the systematic unity of nature 
—the object of the operations of reason—^must be derived. 

In the course of our discussion of the antinomies, we 
stated that it is always possible to answer all the questions 
which pure reason may raise; and that the plea of the lim¬ 
ited nature of our cognition, which is unavoidable and proper 
in many questions regarding natural phenomena, cannot in 
this case be admitted, because the questions raised do not 
relate to the nature of thing,s, but are necessarily originated 
by the nature of reason itself, and relate to its own internal 
constitution. Wc can now establish this assertion, which at 
first sight appeared so rasli, in relation to the two questions 
in which reason takes the greatest interest, and thus complete 
our discussion of the dialectic of pure reason. 

If, then, the question is asked, in relation to transcen¬ 
dental theology;' first, whether there is anything di.stinct 
from the world, which contains the ground of cosraical order 
and connection according to general laws? The answer is. 
Certainly. For the world is a sum of phenomena; there 
must therefore be some transcendental basis of these phe¬ 
nomena, that is, a basis cogitable by the pure understand¬ 
ing alone. If, secondly, the question is asked, whether this 
being is substance, whether it is of the greatest reality, 


’ After what has been said of the psyctiological idea of the Kgo and its 
proper employment as a regulative principle of the operations of reason, I need 
not enter into details regarding the transcendental illusion by which the sys¬ 
tematic unity of all tlje various phenomena of the internal sense is hypostalized. 
Tlio procedure i.s in this case very similar to that which has been discussed in 
our remarks on the theological ideal. 
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whether it is necessary, and so forth? I answer that this 
question is vMerly without meaning. For all the categories 
which aid me in forming a conception of an object cannot 
be employed except in the world of sense, and are without 
meaning, when not applied to objects of actual or possible 
experience. Out of this sphere, they are not properly con¬ 
ceptions, but the mere marks or indices of conceptions, 
which we may admit, although they cannot, without the 
help of experience, help us to understand any subject or 
thing. If, thirdly^ the question is, whether we may not 
cogitate thi.s being, which is distinct from the world, in 
analogy with the objects of experience ? The answer is, 
undoubtedly, but only as an ideal, and not as a real object. 
That is, we must cogitate it only as an unknown substratum 
of the systematic unity, order, and finality of the world—-a 
unity which reason must employ as the regulative principle 
of its investigation of nature. Nay, more, we may admit 
into the idea certain anthromorphic elements, which are pro¬ 
motive of the interests of this regulative principle. For it 
is no more than an idea, which does not relate directly to a 
being distinct from the world, but to the regulative principle 
of the systematic unity of the world, by means, however, of 
a schema of this unity—the schema of a Supreme Intelli¬ 
gence, who is the wisely-designing author of the universe. 
What this basis of cosmical unity may be in itself we know 
not—we cannot discover from the idea; we merely know 
how we ought to employ the idea of this unity, in rela¬ 
tion to the systematic operation of reason in the sphere 
of experience. 

But, it will be asked again, can we, on these grounds, 
admit the existence of a wise and omnipotent author of the 
world? Without doubt; and not only so, but we must as¬ 
sume the existence of such a being. But do we thus extend 
the limits of our knowledge beyond the field of possible ex¬ 
perience ? By no means. For we have merely presupposed 
a something, of which we have no conception, which we do 
not know as it is in itself; but, in relation to the systematic 
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disposition of the universe, which wo must presuppose in all 
our observation of nature, we have cogitated this unknown 
being in analogy with an intelligent existence (an empirical 
conception), that is to say, wc have endowed it with those 
attributes, which, judging from the nature of our own rea¬ 
son, may contain the ground of such a systematic unity. 
This idea is therefore valid only relatively to the employ¬ 
ment in experience of our reason. But if we attribute to it 
absolute and objective validity, we overlook the fact that 
it is merely an ideal being that we cogitate; and, by setting 
out from a basis which is not determinable by considerations 
drawn from experience, we place ourselves in a position 
which incapacitates us from apjilying this principle to the 
empirical employment of reason. 

But, it will be asked further, can I make any use of this 
conception and hypothesis in my investigations into the 
world and nature ? Yes, for this very purpose was the idea 
established by reason as a fundamental basis. But may I 
regard certain arrangements, which seemed to have been 
made in conformity with some fixed aim, as the arrange¬ 
ments of design, and look upon them as proceeding from 
the divine will, with the intervention, however, of certain 
other particular arrangements disposed to that end? Yes, 
you may do so; but at the same time you must regard it 
as indifferent, whether it is asserted that divine wisdom has 
disposed all things in conformity with his highest aims, or 
that the idea of supreme wisdom is a regulative principle 
in the investigation of nature, and at the same time a prin¬ 
ciple of the systematic unity of nature according to general 
laws, even in those cases where we are unable to discover 
that unity. In other words, it must be perfectly indifferent 
to you, whether you say, when you have discovered this 
unity—God has wisely willed it so, or nature has wisely 
arranged this. For it was nothing but the systematic unity, 
which reason requires as a basis for the investigation of 
nature, that justified you in accepting the idea of a supreme 
intelligence as a schema for a regulative principle; and, the 
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further you advance in the discovery of design and finality, 
the more certain the validity of your idea. But, as the 
whole aim of this regulative principle was the discovery of a 
necessary and systematic unity in nature, we have, in so far 
as we attain this, to attribute our success to the idea of a 
Supremii Being; while, at the same time, we cannot, with¬ 
out involving ourselves in contradictions, overlook the gen¬ 
eral laws of nature, as it was in reference to them alone that 
this idea was employed. We cannot, I say, overlook the 
general laws of nature, and regard this conformity to aims 
observable in nature as contingent or hyperphysical in it.s 
origin; inasmuch as there is no ground which can justify 
us in the admission of a being with such properties distinct 
from and above nature. All that we are authorized to assert 
is, that this idea may be employed as a principle, and that 
the properties of the being which is assumed to correspond 
to it may be regarded as systematically connected in analogy 
with the causal determination of phenomena. 

For the same reasons we are justified in introducing into 
the idea of the supreme cause other anthropomorphic ele¬ 
ments (for without tliese we could not predicate anything 
of it); wc may regard it as .allowable to cogitate this cause 
as a being with understanding, the feelings of pleasure and 
displeasure, and faculties of desire and will corresponding 
to these. At the same time, we may attribute to this being 
infinite perfection—a perfection which necessarily transcends 
that which our knowledge of the order and design in the 
world woidd authorize us to predicate of it. For the regu¬ 
lative law of sy.stematic unity rcquire.s ns to study nature on 
the supposition that systematie and final unity in infinitum 
i.s everywhere discoverable, even in the highest diversity. 
For, although we may discover little of this cosmical per¬ 
fection, it belongs to the legislative prerogative of reason, 
to require us always to seek for and to expect it; while it 
must always be beneficial to institute all inquiries into na¬ 
ture in accordance with this principle. But it is evident 
that, by this idea of a supreme author of all, which I place 
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ns the foundation of all inquiries into nature, I do not mean 
to assert the existence of such a being, or that I have any 
knowledge of its existence; and, consequently, I do not 
really deduce anything from the existence of this being, 
but merely from its idea, that is to say, from the nature of 
things in this world, in accordance with this idea. A cer¬ 
tain dim consciousness of the true use of this idea seems to 
have dictated to the philosophers of all times the moderate 
language used by them regarding the cause of the world. 
We find them employing tlie expressions, wisdom and care 
of nature, and divine wi.sdom, as synonymous—nay, in 
purely speculative discussions, preferring the former, be¬ 
cause it does not carry the appearance of greater pretensions 
than such as we arc entitled to make, and at the same time 
directs reason to its proper field of action—nature and her 
phenomena. 

Thus, pure reason, which at first seemed to promise us 
nothing less than the extension of our cognition beyond the 
limits of experience, is found, when thoroughly examined, 
to contain nothing but regulative principles, the virtue and 
function of which is to introduce into our cognition a higher 
degree of unity than the understanding could of itself. These 
principles, by placing the goal of all our struggles at so 
great a distance, realize for us the most thorough connection 
l)etween the different parts of our cognition, and the highest 
degree of systematic unity. But, on tlie other hand, if mis¬ 
understood and employed as constitutive principles of tran¬ 
scendent cognition, they become the parents of illusions and 
contradictions, while pretending to introduce us to new 
regions of knowledge. 


Thus all human cognition begins with intuitions, proceeds 
from thence to coneeptions, and ends with ideas. Although 
it possesses, in relation to all three elements, a priori sources 
of cognition, which seemed to transcend the limits of all ex¬ 
perience, a thoroughgoing criticism demonstrates that spec¬ 
ulative reason can never, by the aid of these elements, pass 
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the bounds of possible experience, and that the proper des¬ 
tination of this highest faculty of cognition, is to employ all 
methods, and all the principles of these methods, for the 
purpose of penetrating into the innermost secrets of nature, 
by the aid of the principles of unity (among all kinds of 
which teleological unity is the highest), while it ought not 
to attempt to soar above the sphere of exp)erience, beyond 
which, thm-e lies naught for us but the voiil inane. The 
critical e:K.ainination, in our Transcendental Analytic, of 
all the propositions which professed to extend cognition 
beyond the spliere of experience, conipletely demonstrated 
that they can only conduct us to a possible experience. If 
we were not distrustful oven of the clearest abstract theo¬ 
rems, if we were not allured by specious and inviting pros¬ 
pects to esca])e from the constraining power of their evi¬ 
dence, we rniglit sitarc ourselves the laborious examination 
of all the dialectical arguments which a transcendent reason 
adduces in support of its pretensions; for we should know 
with the most complete certainty that, however lionest such 
professions miglit bo, they are null and valueless, because 
they relate to a kind of knowledge to whicli no man can by 
any po.ssibility attain. But, as tiicre is no end to discussion, 
if we caunt't di.seovcr the true cause of the illusions by which 
even the wisest are deceived, and as the analysis of all our 
transcendent cognition into its elements is of itself of no 
slight value as a psychological study, wliile it is a duty 
incumbent on every philosopher—it was found necessary 
to investigate the dialectical procedure of reason in its pri¬ 
mary sources. And as the inferences of which this dialectic 
is the parent, are not only deceitful, but naturally jiossess a 
profound interest for humanity, it was advi.sable at the same 
time to give a full account of the momenta, of this dialccti- 
c;d procedure, and to deposit it in the archives of human 
reason, as a warning to all future metaphysicians to avoid 
these causes of speculative error. 
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TRANSCENDENTAL DOCTRINE OF METHOD 

I F WE regard the sum of the cognition of pure specula¬ 
tive reason as an edifice, the idea of which, at least, 
exists in the human mind, it may he said that we have 
in the Transcendental Doctrine of Elements examined the 
materials and determined to what edifice these belong, and 
what its height and stability. We have found, indeed, that, 
although we had purposed to build for ourselves a tower 
which should reach to Heaven, the supply of materials suf¬ 
ficed merely for a habitation, which was spacious enough 
for all terrestrial purposes, and high enough to enable us 
to survey the level plain of experience, but that the bold 
undertaking designed necessarily failed for want of mate¬ 
rials—not to mention the confusion of tongues, which gave 
rise to endless disputes among the laborers on the plan of 
the edifice, and at last scattered them over all the world, 
each to erect a separate building for himself, according to 
bis own plans and his own inclinations. Our present task 
relates not to the materials, but to the plan of an edifice; 
and, as we have had sufficient warning not to venture blindly 
upon a design which may be found to transcend our natural 
powers, while, at the same time, we cannot give up the in¬ 
tention of erecting a secure abode for the mind, we must 
proportion our design to the material which is presented 
to us, and which is, at the same time, sufficient for all our 
wants. 

I understand, then, by the transcendental doctrine of 
method, the determination of the formal conditions of a 
complete system of pure reason. We shall accordingly 
have to treat of the Discipline, the Canon, the Architectonic, 
( 518 ) 
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and, finally, the History of pure reason. This part of our 
Critique will accomplish, from the transcendental point of 
view, what has been usually attempted, but miserably exe¬ 
cuted, under the name of practical logic. It has been badly 
executed, I say, because general logic, not being limited to 
any particular kind of cognition (not even to the pure cog¬ 
nition of the understanding) nor to any particular objects, 
it cannot, without borrowing from other sciences, do more 
than present merely the titles or signs of possible methods 
and the technical expressions, which are employed in the 
systematic parts of all sciences; and thus the pupil is made 
acquainted with names, the meaning and application of which 
he is to learn only at some future time. 

TRANSCENDENTAL DOCTRINE OF METHOD 
(jnAPTEB FIRST 

THE DISCIPLINE OF PUEE REASON 

Negative judgments—tliose which are so not merely as 
regards their logical form, but in respect of their content 
'—are not corainoiily held in especial respect. Tliey arc, on 
the contrary, regarded as jealous enemies of our insatiable 
desire for knowledge; and it almost requires an apology to 
induce us to tolerate, much less to prize and to respect them. 

All propositions, indeed, may be logically expre.s.sed in a 
negative form; but, in relation to the content of our cogni¬ 
tion, the peculiar province of negative judgments is solely 
to prevent error. For tliis reason, too, negative propositions, 
which are framed for the purpose of correcting false cogni¬ 
tions where error is absolutely impossible, are undoubtedly 
true, but inane and senseless; that is, they are in reality 
purposeless, and for this reiison often very ridiculous. Such 
is the proposition of the Schoolman, that Alexander could 
not have subdued any countries without an army. 

But where the limits of our po.ssible cognition are very 
much contracted, the attraction to new fields of knowledge 
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great, the illusions to which the mind is subject of the most 
deceptive character, and the evil consequences of error of 
no inconsiderable magnitude—the negative element in knowl¬ 
edge, which is useful only to guard us against error, is of 
far more importance than much of that positive instruction 
which makes additions to the sum of our knowledge. The 
restraint which is employed to repress, and finally to extir¬ 
pate the constant inclination to depart from certain rules, is 
termed Discipline. It is distinguished from culture, which 
aims at the formation of a certain degree of skill, without 
attempting to repress or to destroy any other mental power, 
already existing. In the cultivation of a talent, which has 
giv(tn evidence of an impulse toward self-development, disci¬ 
pline takes a negative,* culture and doctrine, a positive part. 

That natural dispositions and talents (such as imagination 
and wit), which ask a free and unlimited development, re¬ 
quire in many respects the corrective influence of discipline, 
every one will readily grant. But it may well appear strange, 
that reason, whose proper duty it is to proscribe rules of dis¬ 
cipline to all the other powers of the mind, should itself re¬ 
quire this corrective. It has, in fact, hitherto escaped this 
humiliation, only because, in presence of its magnificent 
pretensions and high position, no one could readily suspect 
it to be capable of substituting fancies for conceptions, and 
words for things. 

Eeason, when employed in the field of experience, does 
not stand in need of criticism, because its principles are sub¬ 
jected to the continual test of empirical observations. Nor 
is criticism requisite in the sphere of mathematics, where 
the conceptions of reason must always be presented in con¬ 
crete in pure intuition, and baseless or arbitrary assertions 


' I am well aware that, in the language of the schoola, the term discipline 
is usually employed as synonymous with insh'nction. But there are so many 
cases in which it is necessary to distinguish the notion of the former, as a 
course of corrective training, from that of the lattor, as the communication of 
knowledge, and tlio nature of things itself demands the appropriation of the most 
suitable expressions for this distinction, lliat it is my desire that the former term 
should never bo employed in any other than a negative signification. 
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are discovered without difficulty. But where reason is not 
hold in a plain track by the influence of empirical or of pure 
intuition, that is, when it is employed in the transcendental 
sphere of pure conception.s, it stands in great need of disci¬ 
pline, to restrain its propensity to overstep the limits of pos¬ 
sible experience, and to keep it from wandering into error. 
In fact, the utility of the philosophy of pure reason is en¬ 
tirely of this negative character. Particular errors may be 
corrected liy particular animadversions, and the causes of 
these errors may be eradicated by criticism. But where 
we And, as in the case of pure reason, a complete system 
of illusions and fallacies, closely connected with each other 
and depending upon grand general principles, there seems 
to be required a peculiar and negative code of mental legis¬ 
lation, which, under the denomination of a discAjiline^ and 
founded u|ion the nature of reason and the objects of its 
exercise, shall constitute a system of thorough examination 
and testing, which no fallacy will be able to withstand or 
escape from, under whatever disguise or concealment it may 
lurk. 

But the reader must remark that, in this the second 
division of our Transcendental Critique, the discipline of 
pure reason is not directed to the content, but to the method 
of the cognition of pure reason. The former task has been 
completed in the Doctrine of Elements. But there is so 
much similarity in the mode of employing the faculty of 
reason, whatever be the object to which it is applied, while, 
at the same time, its employment in the transcendental 
sphere is so essentially different in kind from every other, 
that, without the warning negative influence of a discipline 
specially directed to that end, the errors arc unavoidable 
which spring from the unskilful employment of the methods 
which are originated by reason but which are out of place in 
this sphere. 
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THE DISCIPLINE OF PURE REASON 
Section First 

The Discipline of Pure Reason in the sphere of Dogmatism 

The science of Mathematics presents the most brilliant 
example of the extension of the sphere of pure reason with¬ 
out the aid of experience. Examples are always contagious; 
and they exert an especial influence on the same faculty, 
which naturally flatters itself that it will have the same good 
fortune in other cases as fell to its lot in one fortunate in¬ 
stance. Hence pure reason hopes to be able to extend its 
empire in the transcendental sphere with equal success and 
security, especially when it applies the same method which 
was attended with such brilliant results in the science of 
Mathematics. It is, therefore, of the highest importance 
for us to know, whether the method of arriving at demon¬ 
strative certainty, which is termed mathematical, be identical 
with that by which we endeavor to attain the same degree of 
certainty in philosophy, and which is termed in that science 
dogmatical. 

Philosophical cognition is the cognition of reason by 
means of conceptions; mathematical cognition is cognition 
by means of the construction of conceptions. The construc¬ 
tion of a conception is the presentation a priori of the in¬ 
tuition which corresponds to the conception. For this 
purpose a non-empirical intuition is requisite, which, as an 
intuition, is an individual object; while, as the construction 
of a conception (a general representation), it must be seen 
to be universally valid for all the possible intuitions which 
rank under that conception. Thus I construct a triangle, by 
the presentation of the object which corresponds to this con¬ 
ception, either by mere imagination—in pure intuition, or 
upon paper—in empirical intuition, in both cases completely 
a priori, without borrowing the type of that figure from any 
experience. The individual figure drawn upon paper is 
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empirical; but it serves, notwithstanding, to indicate the 
conception, even in its universality, because in this empiri¬ 
cal intuition we keep onr eye merely on the act of the con¬ 
struction of the conception, and pay no attention to the 
various modes of determining it, for example, its size, 
the length of its sides, the size of its angles, these not in the 
least affecting the essential character of the conception. 

Philosophical cognition, accordingly, regards the par¬ 
ticular onlj’ in the general; mathematical the general in the 
particular, nay, in the individual. This is done, however, 
entirely a priori and by means of pure reason, so that, as 
this individual figure is determined under certain universal 
conditions of construction, the object of the conception, to 
which this individual figure corresponds as its schema, must 
be cogitated as universally determined. 

The essential difference of these two modes of cognition 
consists, therefore, in this formal quality; it does not regard 
the difference of the matter or objects of both. Those 
thinkers who aim at distinguishing philosophy from mathe¬ 
matics by asserting that the former has to do with quality 
merely, and the latter with quatiiity, have mistaken the effect 
for the cause. Tlie reason why mathomaticsal cognition can 
relate only to quantity, is to be found in its form alone. 
For it is the conception of quantities only that is capable of 
being constructed, that is, presented a priori in intuition; 
while qualities cannot be given in any other than an empiri¬ 
cal intuition. Hence the cognition of qualities by reason is 
possible only through conceptions. No one can find an 
intuition wliicli shall correspond to the conception of reality, 
except in experience; it cannot be presented to the mind 
a priori, and antecedently to the empirical consciousness of 
a reality. We can form an intuition, by means of the mere 
conception of it, of a cone, without the aid of experience; 
but the color of the cone we cannot know except from ex¬ 
perience. [ cannot present an intuition of a cause, except 
in an example, which experience offers to me. Besides, 
philosophy, as well as mathematics, treats of quantities; as. 
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for example, of totality, infinity, and so on. Mathematics, 
too, treats of the difference of lines and surfaces—^as spaces 
of different quality, of the continuity of extension—as a 
quality thereof. But, although in such cases they have 
a common object, the mode in which reason considers that 
object is very different in philosophy from what it is in 
mathematics. The former coniines itself to the general con¬ 
ceptions; the latter can do nothing with a mere conception, 
it hastens to intuition. In this intuition it regards the 
conception in concreto, not empirically, but in an a priori 
intuition, which it has constructed; and in which all the re¬ 
sults which follow from the general conditions of the con¬ 
struction of tlic conception arc in all cases valid for the 
object of the constructed conception. 

Suppose that the conception of a triangle is given to a 
philosopher, and that he is required to discover, by the phil¬ 
osophical method, what relation the sum of its angles bears 
to a right angle. He has nothing before him but the concep¬ 
tion of a figure inclosed within three right lines, and, conse¬ 
quently, with the same number of angles. He may analyze 
the conception of a right line, of an angle, or of the number 
three as long as he pleases, but ho will not discover any 
properties not contained in these conceptions. But, if this 
question is proposed to a geometrician, he at once begins by 
constructing a triangle.' He knows that two right angles 
are equal to the sum of all the contiguous angles which pro¬ 
ceed from one point in a straight line; and he goes on to 
produce one side of his triangle, thus forming two adjacent 
angles which are together equal to two right angles. He 
then divides the exterior of these angles, by drawing a line 
parallel with the opposite side of the triangle, and imme¬ 
diately perceives that he has thus got an exterior adjacent 
angle which is equal to the interior. Proceeding in this 
way, through a chain of inferences, and always on the 


‘ Kither in hia own mind—in pure intuition, or upon paper—in empirical 
intuition.—IV. 
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ground of intuition, he arrives at a clear and universally 
valid solution of the question. 

But mathematics does not confine itself to the construc¬ 
tion of quantities {quanta), as in the case of geometry; it 
occupies itself with pure quantity also (quantitas), as in the 
case of algebra, where complete abstraction is made of 
the properties of the object indicated by the conception 
of quantity, fn algebra, a certain method of notation by 
signs is adopted, and these indicate tlio different possible 
constructions of quantities, the extraction of roots, and so 
on. After having thus denoted the general conception of 
quantities, according to their different relations, the different 
operations by which quantity or number is increased or 
diminished are presented in intuition in accordance with 
general rules. Thus, when one quantity is to be divided 
by another, the signs which denote both are placed in the 
form peculiar to the operation of divi.sion ; and thus algebra, 
by means of a symbolical construction of quantity, just as 
geometry, with its ostonsive or geometrical construction 
(a construction of the objects themselves), arrives at results 
which discursive cognition cannot hope to reach by the aid 
of mere eonc.eptions. 

Now, what is the cause of this difference in the fortune 
of the philosopihor and the mathematician, the former of 
whom follows the path of conceptions, while the latter pur¬ 
sues that of intuitions, which ho represents, a priori, in 
corrospondenco with his conceptions. The cause is evident, 
from what Las been already demonstrated in the introduc¬ 
tion to this Critique, We do not, in the present case, want 
to discover analytical propositions, which may bo produced 
merely by analyzing our conceptions—for in this the phi¬ 
losopher would have the advantage over his rival; we aim 
at the discovery of synthetical proposition.s—-such syntheti¬ 
cal propositions, moreover, as can be cognized a priori. 
I must not confine myself to that which I actually cogitate 
in my conception of a triangle, for this is nothing more than 
the mere definition; I must try to go beyond that, and to 
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arrive at properties which are not contained in, although 
they belong to, the conception. Now, this is impossibfe, 
unless I determine the object present to tny mind according 
to the conditions either of empirical or of pure intuition. 
In the former case, I should have an empirical proposition 
(arrived at by actual measurement of the angles of the 
triangle), which would possess neither universality nor 
necessity; but that would be of no value. In the latter, I 
proceed by geometrical construction, by means of which 
I collect, in a pure intuition, just as I would in an empirical 
intuition, all the various properties which belong to the 
schema of a triangle in general, and consequently to its con¬ 
ception, and thus construct synthetical propositions which 
possess the attribute of universality. 

It would be vain to philosophize upon the triangle, that 
is, to reflect on it discursively; I should get no further than 
the definition with which I had been obliged to set out. 
There are certainly transcendental synthetical propositions 
which are framed by means of pure conceptions, and which 
form the peculiar distinction of philosophy; but these do 
not relate to any particular tiling, but to a thing in general, 
and enounce the conditions under which the perception of it 
may become a part of possible experience. But the science 
of mathematics has nothing to do with such questions, nor 
with the question of existence in any fashion; it is concerned 
merely with the properties of objects in themselves, only 
in so far as these are connected with the conception of 
the objects. 

In the above example, we have merely attempted to show 
the great difference which exists between the discursive 
employment of reason in the sphere of conceptions, and its 
intuitive exercise by means of the construction of concep¬ 
tions. The question naturally arises—what is the cause 
which necessitates this twofold exercise of reason, and how 
arc we to discover whether it is the philosophical or the 
mathematical method which reason is pursuing in an 
argument ? 
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AH our knowledge relates, finally, to possible intuitions, 
for it is these alone that present objects to the mind. An 
a priori or non-empirical conception contains either a pure 
intuition—and in this case it can be constructed; or it con¬ 
tains nothing but the synthesis of possible intuitions, which 
are not given a priori. In this latter case, it may help us 
to form synthetical a priori judgments, but only in the dis¬ 
cursive method, by conceptions, not in the intuitive, by 
means of the construction of conceptions. 

The only d priori intuition is that of the pure form of 
phenomena—space and time. A conception of space and 
time as quanta may be presented a priori in intuition, that 
is, constructed, eitlier along with their quality (figure), or 
as pure quantity (the mere synthesis of the homogeneous), 
by means of number. But the matter of phenomena, by 
which things are given in space and time, can be presented 
only in perception, a posteriori. The only conception which 
represents a priori this empirical content of phenomena, is 
the coucepdon of a thing in general; and the a priori syn¬ 
thetical cognition of this conception can give us nothing 
more than the rule for the synthesis of that which may be 
contained in the corresponding a postoduri perception; it is 
utterly inailoquate to present an a priori intuition of the 
real object, which must necessarily lie empirical. 

Synthetical propositions, which relate to things in gen¬ 
eral, an a priori intuition of which is impossible, are 
transcendental. For this reason transcendental proposi¬ 
tions cannot bo framed by moans of the construction of 
conceptions; they arc a priori, and ba.sod entirely on con- 
cejitions themselves. 'J'hcy contain merely the rule, by 
whlcii we are to seek in the world of perception or experi¬ 
ence the synthetical unity of that which cannot be intuited 
a priori. But they are incompetent to present any of the 
conceptions which appear in them in an a priori intuition; 
these can be given only a posteriori, in experience, which, 
however, is itself possible only through these synthetical 
principles. 
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If we are to form a synthetical judgment regarding a 
conception, we must go beyond it, to the intuition in which 
it is given. If we keep to what is contained in the concep¬ 
tion, the judgment is merely analytical—it is merely an 
explanation of what we have cogitated in the conception. 
But I can pass from the conception to the pure or empirical 
intuition which corresponds to it. I can proceed to examine 
my conception in concreto^ and to cognize, either a priori or 
a posteriori, what I find in the object of the conception. 
The former— a priori cognition—is rational-mathematical 
cognition by means of the construction of the conception; 
the latter— a posteriori cognition—is purely empirical cogni¬ 
tion, which does not possess the attributes of necessity and 
universality. Thus I may analyze the conception I have 
of gold; but I gain no new information from this analysi.s, 
I merely enumerate the different properties which I had 
connected with the notion indicated by the word. My 
knowledge has gained in logical clearness and arrangement, 
but no addition has been made to it. But if I take the 
matter which is indicated by this name, and submit it to 
the examination of my senses, I am enabled to form several 
synthetical—although still empirical—propositions. The 
mathematical conception of a triangle I should construct, 
that is, present a priori in intuition, and in this way attain 
to rational-synthetical cognition. But when the transcen¬ 
dental conception of reality, or substance, or power is pre¬ 
sented to my mind, I find that it does not relate to or 
indicate either an empirical or pure intuition, but that 
it indicates merely the synthesis of empirical intuitions, 
which cannot of course be given a priori. The synthesis in 
such a conception cannot proceed « priori —^without the aid 
of experience—to the intuition which corresponds to the 
conception; and, for this reason, none of these conceptions 
can produce a determinative synthetical proposition, they 
can never present more than a principle of the synthesis’ of 

^ ]n the caso of ihe conception of cause, I do really go beyond flie empirical 
conception of an event—but not to the iutuition which preaeutw tliia conception 
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possible empirical intuitions. A transcendental proposition 
is, therefore, a synthetical cognition of reason by means of 
pure conceptions and the discursive method, and it renders 
possible all synthetical unity in empirical cognition, though 
it cannot present us with any intuition a priori. 

There is thus a twofold exercise of reason. Both modes 
have the properties of universality and an a jiriori origin in 
common, but are, in their procedure, of widely different 
character. The reason of this is, that in the world of phe¬ 
nomena, in which alone objects are presented to our minds, 
there are two main elements—the form of intuition (space 
and time), which can bo cognized and determined' com¬ 
pletely a priori, and the matter or content—that which is 
presented in .sjiace and time, and which, consequently, con¬ 
tains a something—an existence corresponding to our powers 
of sensation. As regards the latter, which can never be 
given in a determinate mode except by experience, there 
are no a priori notions which relate to it, except the undeter¬ 
mined conceptions of the synthesis of possible sensations, in 
so far as these belong (in a possible experience) to the unity 
of consciousness. As regards the former, we can determine 
our conceptions a priori in intuition, inasmuch as we are 
ourselves the creators of the objects of the conceptions in 
space and time—these objects being regarded simply as 
quanta. In the one case, reason proceeds according to con- 
cejitions, and can do nothing more than subject phenomena 
to these—which can only be determined empirically, that 
is, a posteriori —in conformity, however, with those concep¬ 
tions as the rules of all empirical synthesis. In the other 
case, reason proceeds by the construction of conceptions; 
and, as these conceptions relate to an a priori intuition, they 
may be given and determined in pure intuition a priori, and 

in concreto, but only to llio timo-coiiditioiis, which may be found in experience 
to correspond to the conception. My procedure is, tliorefore, strictly according 
to conceptions; I cannot in a case of this kind employ the construction of 
conceptions, because the conception is merely a rule for the synthesis of per¬ 
ceptions, which are not pure intuitions, and which, therefore, cannot be given 
a priori. 

XI —SOIENCK— 23 
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without the aid of empirical data. The examination and con¬ 
sideration of everything that exists in space or time—whether 
it is a quantum or not, in how far the particular something 
(which fills space or time) is a primary substratum, or a mere 
determination of some other existence, whether it relates to 
anything else—either as cause or effect, whether its existence 
IS isolated or in reciprocal connection with and dependence 
upon others, the possibility of this existence, its reality and 
necessity or their opposites—all these form part of the coy- 
nition of reason on tlic ground of conceptions, and this 
cognition is termed philosophical. But to determine a priori 
an intuition in space (its figure), to divide time into periods, 
or merely to cognize the quantity of an intuition in space 
and time, and to determine it by number—all this is an 
operation of reason by means of the construction of concep¬ 
tions, and is called maihemaiical. 

The success whicii attends the efforts of reason in the 
sphere of mathematics, naturally fosters the expectation that 
the same good fortune will be its lot, if it applies the mathe¬ 
matical method iii otlior regions of mental endeavor besides 
that of quantities. Its succe.ss is thus great, because it can 
support all its conceptions by a priori intuitions, and in this 
way make itself a master, as it were, over nature; while 
pure philosophy, with its a priori discursive conceptions, 
bungles about in the world of nature, and cannot accredit or 
show any a priori evidence of the reality of these concep¬ 
tions. Masters in the science of mathematics are confident 
of the success of this method; indeed, it is a common per¬ 
suasion, that it is capable of being applied to any subject of 
human thought. They have hardly ever reflected or phi¬ 
losophized on their favorite science—a task of great diffi¬ 
culty; and the specific diSerence between the two modes 
of employing the faculty of reason has never entered their 
thoughts. Eules current in the field of common experience, 
and which common-sense stamps everywhere with its ap¬ 
proval, are regarded by them as axiomatic. Prom what 
source the conceptions of space and time, with which (as the 
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only primitive quanta) they have to deal, enter their minds, 
is a question which they do not trouble themselves to 
answer; and they think it just as unnecessary to examine 
into tlie origin of the pure conceptions of the understanding 
and the extent of their validity. All they have to do with 
them is to employ them. In all this they are perfectly 
right, if they do not overstep the limits of the sphere 
of nature. But they pass, unconsciously, from the world of 
sense to tlie insecure ground of pure transcendental concep¬ 
tions {insiahilis tellus, inabilis unda), where they can neither 
stand nor swim, and where the tracks of their footsteps are 
obliterated by time; while the march of mathematics is 
pursued on a broad and magnificent highway, which the 
latest posterity shall frequent without fear of danger or 
impediment. 

As we have taken upon us the task of determining, 
clearly and certainly, the limits of pure reason in the sphere 
of transcendentalism, and as the efforts of reason in this 
direction are persisted in, even after the plainest and most 
expressive warnings, hope still beckoning us past the limits 
of experience into the splendors of the intellectual world—it 
becomes necessary to cut away the last anchor of this falla¬ 
cious and fantastic hope. We shall accordingly show that 
the mathematical method is unattended in the sphere of 
philosophy by the least advantage—except, perhaps, that 
it more plainly exhibits its own inadequacy—that geometry 
and philosophy are two quite different things, although they 
go hand in hand in the field of natural science, and, conse¬ 
quently, that the procedure of the one can never be imitated 
by the other. 

The evidence of mathematics rests upon definitions, ax¬ 
ioms, and demonstrations. I shall be satisfied with showing 
that none of these forms can be employed or imitated in 
philosophy in the sense in which they are understood by 
mathomaticians; and that the geometrician, if he employs 
his metliod in philosophy, will succeed only in building card- 
castles, while the employment of the philosophical method 
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in mathematics can result in nothing but mere verbiage. 
The essential business of philosophy, indeed, is to mark 
out the limits of the science; and even the mathematician, 
unless his talent is naturally circumscribed and limited to 
this particular department of knowledge, cannot turn a deaf 
ear to the warnings of philosophy, or set himself above 
its direction. 

1. 0/ Definitions .—A definition is, as the term itself in¬ 
dicates, the representation, upon primary grounds, of the 
complete conception of a thing within its own limits.' Ac¬ 
cordingly, an empirical conception cannot bo defined, it can 
only be explained. For, as there are in such a conception 
only a certain number of marks or signs, which denote a 
certain class of sensuous objects, we can never be sure that 
we do not cogitate under the word which indicates the same 
object, at one time a gre.ater, at another a smaller number 
of signs. Thus, one person may cogitate in his conception 
of gold, in addition to its properties of weight, color, mal¬ 
leability, that of resisting rust, while another person may be 
ignorant of this quality. We employ certain signs only so 
long as wo require them for the sake of distinction; new 
observations abstract some and add new ones, so that an 
empirical conception never remains within permanent limits. 
It is, in fact, useless to define a conception of this kind. If, 
for example, we arc speaking of water and its properties, we 
do not stop at what we actually think by the word water, 
but proceed to observation and experiment; and the word, 
with the few signs attached to it, is more properly a designa¬ 
tion than a conception of the thing. A definition in this 
case would evidently be nothing more than a determination 
of the word. In the second place, no a priori conception. 


' Tho dcflnilion nnist describe the conception completely, that is, omit none 
of the marks or aif-ns of whicli it is composed; within its own limits, that is, it 
must bo precise, and enumorato no more signs tlian belong to the conception; 
and on primary grounds, that is to say. the limitation of the bounds of the con¬ 
ception must not bo deduced from other conceptions, as in tliis ease a proof 
would be necessary, and the so-called definition would be incapable of taking jia 
place at the head of all the judgments we have to form regarding an object. 
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such as those of substance, cause, right, fitness, and so on, 
can be defined. For I can never be sure that the clear rep¬ 
resentation of a given conception (which is given in a con¬ 
fused state) has been fully developed, until I know that the 
representation is adequate with its object. But, inasmuch 
as the conception, as it is presented to the mind, may con¬ 
tain a number of obscure representations, which we do not 
observe in our analysis, although we employ them in our 
application of the conception, I can never be sure that my 
analysis is comj)lcto, while examples may make this prob¬ 
able, although they can never demonstrate the fact. In¬ 
stead oi the word definition^ I should rather employ the term 
exposition —a more modest expression, which the critic may 
accept without surrendering his doubts as to the complete¬ 
ness of the analysis of any such conception. As, therefore, 
neither empirical nor a priori conceptions are capable of 
definition, we have to see whether the only other kind 
of conceptions—arbitrary conceptions—can be subjected to 
this mental operation. Such a conception can always be 
defined; for I must know thoroughly what I wished to cogi¬ 
tate in it, as it was I who created it, and it was not given to 
my mind cither by the nature of ray understanding or by 
expericice. At the same time, I cannot say that, by such 
a definition, I have defined a real object. If the conception 
is based upon empirical (ionditions, if, for example, I have a 
conception of a clock for a shij), this arbitrary conception 
does not assure me of the existence or even of the possibil¬ 
ity of the object. My definition of such a conception would 
with more ])ropriety be termed a declaration of a project than 
a definition of an object. There are no other conceptions 
which can bear definition, except those which (iontain an 
arbitrary synthesis, which can be constructed a priori. Con¬ 
sequently, the science of mathematics alone possesses defini¬ 
tions. For the object here thought is presented a priori in 
intuition; and thus it can never contain more or loss than 
the conception, because the conception of the object has 
been given by the definition—and primarily, that is, with- 
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out deriving the definition from any other source. Philo¬ 
sophical definitions are, therefore, merely expositions of 
given conceptions, while mathematical definitions are con¬ 
structions of conceptions originally formed by the mind it¬ 
self ; the former are produced by analysis, the completeness 
of which is never demonstratively certain, the latter by a 
synthesis. In a mathematical definition the conception is 
formed, in a philosophical definition it is only explained. 
From this it follows: 

a. That we must not imitate, in philosophy, the mathe¬ 
matical usage of commencing with definitions—except by 
way of hypothesis or expci'iment. For, as all so-called 
philosophical definitions are merely analyses of given con¬ 
ceptions, these conceptions, although only in a confused 
form, must precede tho analysis; and the incomplete ex¬ 
position must precede the complete, so that we may bo able 
to draw certain inferences from the characteristics which an 
incomplete analysis has enabled us to discover, before we 
attain to the complete exposition or definition of the con¬ 
ception. In one word, a full and clear definition ought, in 
philosophy, rather to form the conclusion than the com¬ 
mencement of our labors.* In mathematics, on the con¬ 
trary, we cannot have a conception prior to the definition; 
it is the definition which gives us the conception, and it 
must for this reason form the commencement of every chain 
of mathematical reasoning. 

h. Mathematical definitions cannot be erroneous. For 
the conception is given only in and through the definition, 
and thus it contains only what has been cogitated in the 


’ Philosophy abounds in faulty definitions, especially such as contain some 
of the elements requisite to form a complete definition. If a conception could 
not be employed in reasoning before it had been defined, it would faro ill with all 
philosophical thought. But, as incomploLoly defined conceptions may always 
be employed witliout detriment to truth, so far as our analysis of tho elements 
contained in them proceeds, imj>erfect definitions, that is, propositions whicli are 
properly not definitions, but merely approximations thereto, may be used with 
greai advantage. In iiiathernal.icft, definitiou belongs ad esse, in philosophy ad 
melius esse. It is a ditlicnlt task to construct a proper definition.. Jurists are 
still without a complete definition of the idea of right. 
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definition. But altliough a definition cannot be incorrect, 
as regards its content, an error may sometimes, although 
seldom, creep into the form. This error consists in a want 
of precision. Thus the common definition of a circle—that 
it is a curved line, every point in which is equally distant 
from another point called the centre—is faulty, from the fact 
that the determination indicated by the word curved is super¬ 
fluous. For tliere ought to be a particular theorem, which 
may be easily jiroved from the definition, to the effect that 
every line, which has all its points at equal distances from 
another point, must be a curved line—that is, that not even 
the smallest part of it can be straight. Analytical defini¬ 
tions, on the other hand, may be erroneous in many re¬ 
spects, either by the introduction of signs which do not 
actually exist in the conception, or by wanting in tliat com¬ 
pleteness which forms the essential of a deliriition. In the 
latter case, the definition is necessarily defective, because 
we can never bo fully certain of the completeness of our 
analysis, hor these reasons, the method of definition em¬ 
ployed in mathematics cannot be imitated in philosophy. 

2. Of Axioms. —Tlioso, in so far as they are immediately 
certain, are a priori synthetical jiriiiciples. Now, one con¬ 
ception cannot be connected synthetically and yet immedi¬ 
ately wdth another; because, if we wish to proceed out of 
and beyond a conce|)tion, a third mediating cognition is nec¬ 
essary. And, as [ihilosophy is a cognition of reason by the 
aid of conceptions alone, there is to be found in it no princi¬ 
ple which deserves to be called an axiom. Mathematics, on 
the other hand, may possess axioms, because it can always 
connect the priidicati^s of an object a priori., and without any 
mediating term, by means of the construction of conceptions 
in intuition. Such is the case with the [iropo.sition three 
points can always lie in a plane. On the other hand, no 
synthetical principle which is based upon conceptions can 
ever be immediately cert.'iin (for e.xam])le, the proposition. 
Everything tliat ha]>pens has a cause), because I require a 
mediating term to connect the two conceptions of event and 
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cause—namely, the condition of time-determination in an 
experience, and I cannot cognize any such principle imme¬ 
diately and from conceptions alone. Discursive principles 
are, accordingly, very different from intuitive principles or 
axioms. The former always require deduction, which in 
the case of the latter may be altogether dispensed with. 
Axioms are, for this reason, always self-evident, while phil¬ 
osophical principles, whatever may be the degree of cer¬ 
tainty they possess, cannot lay any claim to such a distinc¬ 
tion. No synthetical proposition of pure transcendental 
reason can be so evident, as is often rashly enough de¬ 
clared, as the statement, twice two are four. It is true that 
in the Analytic I introduced into the list of principles of 
the pure understanding certain axioms of intuition; but the 
principle there discussed was not itself an axiom, but served 
merely to present the principle of the possibility of axioms 
in general, while it was really nothing more than a princi- 
j)le based upon conceptions. For it is one part of the duty 
of transcendental philosophy to establish the possibility of 
mathematics itself. Philosophy possesses, then, no axioms, 
and has no right to impose its a friori principles upon 
thought, until it has established their authority and validity 
by a thoroughgoing deduction. 

8. Of Demonstrations. Only an apodictic proof, based 
upon intuition, can be termed a demonstration. Experi¬ 
ence teaches us what is, but it cannot convince us that it 
might have been otherwise. Hence a proof upon empirical 
grounds cannot bo apodictic. A -priori conceptions, in dis¬ 
cursive cognition, can never produce intuitive certainty or 
evidence, however certain the judgment they present may 
be. Mathematics alone, therefore, contains demonstrations, 
because it does not deduce its cognition from conceptions, 
but from the construction of conceptions, that is, from intui¬ 
tion, which can be given a priori in accordance with concep¬ 
tions. The method of algebra, in equations, from which the 
correct answer is deduced by reduction, is a kind of con¬ 
struction—not geometrical, but by symbols—in which all 
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conceptions, especially those, of the relations of quantities, 
are represented in intuition by signs; and thus the conclu¬ 
sions in that science are secured fn»m errors by the fact that 
every proof is submitted to ocular evidence. Philosophical 
cognition does not possess this advantage, it being required 
to consider the general always in ahsiracto (by means of con¬ 
ceptions), wliile mathematics can always consider it in con- 
creto (in an individual intuition), and at the same time by 
means of a 2'>Ti(>'rl representation, whereby all errors are 
rendered manifest to the senses. 'Phe former—discursive 
proofs—ought to be termed acroainatic' proofs^ rather than 
demonstrations^ as only words arc employed in them, while 
demonstrations proper, as the term itself indicates, always 
require a reference to the intuition of the object. 

It follows from all these coiisirlorations, that it is not 
consonant with the nature of philosophy, especially in the 
sphere of pure reason, to employ the dogmatical method, 
and to adorn it.self with the, titles and insignia of mathemati¬ 
cal science. It does not belong to that order, and can only 
hope for a fraternal union with that science. Its attempts at 
mathematical evidence arc vain pretensions, which can only 
keep it baeJr from its true aim, which is to detect the illusory 
proc.cd nre of reason when transgressing its proper limits, and 
b)'' fully exjdaining and analyzing our conceptions to conduct 
us from the dim regions of speculation to the clear region of 
modest self-knowledge. Hcason must not, therefore, in its 
transcendental endeavors, look forward with such confi¬ 
dence, as if the path it is pursuing led straight to its aim, 
nor reckon with such security upon its premises, as to con¬ 
sider it unnecessary to take a stop back, or to keep a strict 
watch for errors, which, overlooked in the principles, may 
be detected in the argumeirts themselves—in which case it 
may be requisite either to determine these principles with 
greater strii tne.ss, or to change them entirely. 

I divide all apodictic propositions, whether demonstrable 


^ From di»f<roaMo-Tiic 65 .— Tr. 
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or imraodiiitely certain, into dogmata and mathcmata. A 
direct synthetical proposition, based on conceptions, is a 
dogma; a proposition of the same kind, based on the con¬ 
struction of conceptions, is a mathema. Analytical judg¬ 
ments do not teach us any more about an object than what 
was contained in the conception wo had of it; because they 
do not extend our cognition beyond our conception of an 
object, they merely elucidate the conception. They cannot 
therefore bo with propriety termed dogmas. Of the two 
kinds of a pTioTi^ synthetical propositions above mentioned, 
only those which are employed in philosophy can, accord¬ 
ing to the general mode of speech, bear this name; those 
of arithmetic or geometry would not be rightly so denomi¬ 
nated. Thus the customary mode of speaking confirms the 
explanation given above, and the conclusion arrived at, that 
only those judgments which are based upon conceptions, not 
on the construction of conceptions, can be termed dogmatical. 

Thus, pure reason, in the sphere of speculation, does not 
contain a single direct synthetical judgment based upon 
conceptions. By means of ideas, it is, as we have shown, 
incapable of producing synthetical judgments, which are 
objectively valid; by means of the conceptions of the un¬ 
derstanding, it establishes certain indubitable principles, 
not, however, directly on the basis of conceptions, but only 
indirectly by means of the relation of these conceptions to 
something of a purely contingent nature, namely, possible 
experience. AVlien experience is presupposed, these princi¬ 
ples are apodictically certain, but in themselves, and di¬ 
rectly, they cannot even be cognized a priori. Thus the 
given conceptions of causa and event will not be sufficient 
for the demonstration of the proposition, Every event has a 
cause. For this reason, it is not a dogma; although from 
another point of view—that of experience, it is capable of 
being proved to demonstration. The proper term for such 
a proposition is principle, and not theorem (although it docs 
require to be proved), because it possesses the remarkable 
peculiarity of being the condition of the possibility of its 
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own ground of proof, that i.s, experience, and of forming 
a necessary presupposition in all empirical observation. 

If then, in the speculative sphere of pure reason, no 
dogmata are to be found; all dogmatical methods, whether 
borrowed from mathematics, or invented by philosophical 
thinkers, are alike inappropriate and inefficient. They only 
servo to conceal errors and fallacies, and to deceive philoso¬ 
phy, whose duty it is to see that reason pursues a safe and 
straight path. A philosophical method may, however, be 
systematic'll. For our reason is, subjectively considered, 
itself a system, and, in the sphere of mere conceptions, a 
system of investigation according to principles of unity, the 
material being supplied by experience alone. But this is 
not the proper place for disemssing tlio p)eculiar method of 
transcendental philosophy, as our present task is simply 
to examiim whether our faculties are capable of erecting 
an edifice on the basis of pure reason, and how far they 
may proceed with the materials at their command. 

THE DISCIPLINE OF PUKE REASON 
Section Second 

The Discipline of Pure Kc.ason in Polemics 
Reason must be subject, in all its operations, to criticism, 
which must always be permitted to exercise its functions 
without re.straint; otherwi.se its interests are imperilled, and 
its influence obnoxious to suspicion. There is nothing, 
however usefid, however sacred it may be, that can claim 
exemption from th(! searching examination of this supreme 
tribunal, which has no respect of persons. The very exist- 
(Uice of reason dejxmds upon this freedom; for the voice of 
reason is not that of a dictatorial and despotic power, it is 
rather like the vote of the eitincn of a free state, every 
member of which must have the privilege of giving free ex¬ 
pression tO' his doubts, and possess even the right of veto. 

But while reason can never decline to submit itself to 
the tribunal of criticism, it has not always cause to dread the 
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judgment of tliis court. Pure reason, however, when en¬ 
gaged in the sphere of dogmatism, is not so thoroughly 
conscious of a strict observance of its highest laws, as to ap¬ 
pear before a higher judicial reason with perfect confidence. 
On the contrary, it must renounce its magnificent dogmatical 
pretensions in philosophy. 

Very different is the case when it has to defend itself, 
not before a judge, hut against an equal. If dogmatical 
assertions are advanced on the negative side, in opposition 
to those made by reason on the positive side, its justification 
x<iT avO/ttjDTrnv is Complete, although the proof of its proposi¬ 
tions is xnr a).rj0stav Unsatisfactory. 

By the polemic of pure reason I mean the defence of its 
propositions made by reason, in opposition to the dogmatical 
counter-propositions advanced by other parties. The ques¬ 
tion here is not whether its own statements may not also be 
false; it merely regaids the fact that reason proves that the 
opposite cannot be established with demonstrative certainty, 
nor even asserted with a higltcr degree of probability. 
Ileason doe.s not hold her pos-sessions upon sufferance; for, 
although she c.annot show a perfectly satisfactory title to 
them, no one can prove that .she is 7iot the rightful possessor. 

It is a melaneholy reflection, that reason, in its highest 
exercise, f.alls into an antithetic; and that the supreme tri¬ 
bunal for the settlement of differences should not be at 
union with itself. It is true that we had to discuss the 
question of an apparent antithetic, but we found that it was 
liascd upon a misconception. In conformity with the com¬ 
mon prejudice, phenomena were regarded as things in them¬ 
selves, and thus an absolute completeness in their synthesis 
was required in the one mode or in the other (it was shown 
to be impossible in both); a demand entirely out of place 
in regard to phenomena. Tliere was, then, no real self- 
contradiction of reason in the propositions—the series of 
])honomena given in themselves has an absolutely first be- 
gimiirig, and, this series is absolutely and m itself without 
beginning. The two propositions are perfectly consistent 
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with each other, bccaiige phenomena as phenomena are in 
themselves nothing, and consequently the hypothesis that 
they are things in themselves must lead to self-contradictory 
inferences. 

But there are cases in which a similar misunderstanding 
cannot be provided against, and the dispute roust remain 
unsettled. Take, for example, the theistic proposition: 
There is a Supreme Being; and, on the other hand, the 
atheistic counter-statement: There exists no Supreme Being; 
or, in psychology: Everything that thinks, possesses the 
attribute of absolute and permanent unity, which is utterly 
different from the transitory unity of material phenomena; 
and the counter-proposition: The soul is not an immaterial 
unity, and its nature is trairsitory, like that of phenomena. 
The objects of these questions contain no heterogeneous or 
contradictory elements, for they relate to things in themselves, 
and not to phenomena. There would arise indeed a real 
contradiction, if reason came forward with a statement on 
the negative side of these questions alone. As regards the 
criticism to which the grounds of proof on the affirmative 
side must be subjected, it may be freely admitted, without 
necessitating the surrender of the affirmative propositions, 
which hav(!, at least, the interest of reason in their favor— 
an advantage which the opposite party cannot lay claim to. 

I cannot agree with the opinion of several admirable 
thinkers—-Sulzer among the rest—that in spite of the weak¬ 
ness of the arguments hitherto in use, we may hope, one 
day, to see sufficient demonstrations of the two cardinal 
propositions of pure reason—the existence of a Supreme 
Being, and the immortality of the soul. I am certain, on 
the contrary, that this will never be the case. For on what 
ground can reason base such synthetical propositions, which 
do not relate to the objects of experience and their internal 
possibility ?—B ut it is also demonstratively certain that no 
one will ever be able to maintain the contrary with the least 
show of probability. For, as he can attempt such a proof 
solely upon the basis of pure reason, be is bound to prove 
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that, a Supreme Being, and a thinking subject in the char¬ 
acter of a pure intelligence, are impossible. But where will 
he find the knowledge which can enable him to enounce 
synthetical judgments in regard to things which transcend 
the region of experience ? We may, therefore, rest assured 
that the opposite never will be demonstrated. We need not, 
then, have recourse to scholastic arguments; we may always 
admit the truth of those propositions which are consistent 
with the speculative interests of reason in the sphere of 
experience, and form, moreover, the only means of uniting 
the speculative with the practical interest. Our opponent, 
who must not be considered hero as a critic solely, we can 
be ready to meet with a non liquet which cannot fail to 
disconcert him; while we cannot deny his right to a similar 
retort, as we have on our side the advantage of the support 
of the subjective maxim of reason, and can therefore look 
upon all his sophistical arguments with calm indifference. 

From this point of view, there is properly no antithetic 
of pure reason. For the only arena for such a struggle would 
be upon the field of pure theology and psychology; but on 
this ground there can appear no combatant whom we need 
to fear. Ridicule and boasting can be his only weapons; and 
these may be laughed at, as mere child’s play. This con¬ 
sideration restores to Reason her courage; for what source 
of confidence could be found, if she, whose vocation it is to 
destroy error, were at variance witli herself and without 
any reasonable hope of ever reaching a state of permanent 
repose ? 

Everything in nature is good for some purpose. Even 
poisons are serviceable; they destroy the evil effects of 
other poisons generated in our system, and must always 
find a place in every complete pharmacopoeia. The objec¬ 
tions raised against the fallacies and sophistries of specula¬ 
tive reason are objections given by the nature of this reason 
itself, and must therefore have a destination and purpose 
which can only be for the good of humanity. For what 
purpose has Providence raised many objects, in which we 
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have the deepest interest, so far above us, that we vainly 
try to cognize them with certainty, and our powers of mental 
vision are rather excited than satisfied by the glimpses we 
may chance to seize? It is very doubtful whether it is for 
our benefit to advance bold affirmations regarding subjects 
involved in such obscurity; perhaps it would even be detri¬ 
mental to our best interests. But it is undoubtedly always 
beneficial to leave the investigating, as well as the critical 
reason, in perfect freedom, and permit it to take charge of 
its own interests, which are advanced as much by its limita¬ 
tion as by its extension of its views, and which always 
sufiEer by the interference of foreign powers forcing it, 
against its natural tendencies, to bend to certain precon¬ 
ceived designs. 

Allow your opponent to say what he thinks reasonable, 
and combat him only with the weapons of reason. Have no 
anxiety for the practical interests of humanity—these are 
never imperilled in a purely speculative dispute. Such a 
dispute serves merely to disclose the antinomy of reason, 
which, as it has its source in the nature of reason, ought to 
be thoroughly investigated. Reason is benefited by the 
examination of a subject on both .sides, and its judgments 
are corrected by being limited. It is not the matter that 
may give occasion to dispute, but the manner. For it is 
perfectly permissible to employ, in the presence of reason, 
the language of a firmly-rooted faith, even after we have 
been obliged to renounce all pretensions to hnowledge. 

If we were to ask the dispassionate David Hume —a 
philosoplier endowed, in a degree that few are, with a well- 
balanced judgment; What motive induced you to spend so 
much labor and thought in undermining the consoling and 
beneficial persuasion that Reason is capable of assuring us of 
the existence, and presenting us with a determinate concep¬ 
tion of a Supreme Being?—Ilis answer would be: Nothing 
but the desire of teaching Reason to know its own powers 
better, and, at the same time, a dislike of the procedure by 
which that faculty was compelled to support foregone con- 
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elusions, and prevented from confessing the internal weak¬ 
nesses whicl\ it cannot but feel when it enters upon a rigid 
self-examination. If, on the other hand, we were to ask 
Priestley —a philosopher who had no taste for transcendental 
speculation, but was entirely devoted to the principles of 
empiricism —what his motives were for overturning those 
two main pillars of religion—the doctrines of the freedom 
of the will and the immortality of the soul (in his view the 
hope of a future life is but the expectation of the miracle of 
resurrection)—this philosopher, himself a zealous and pious 
teacher of religion, could give no other answer than this: I 
acted in the interest of reason, which always suffers, when 
certain objects are explained and judged by a reference to 
other supposed laws than those of material nature—the only 
laws which we know in a determinate manner. It would 
be unfair to decry the latter philosopher, who endeavored 
to harmonize his paradoxical opinions with the interests of 
religion, and to undervalue an honest and reflecting man, 
because he finds himself at a loss the moment he has left t“he 
field of natural science. The same grace must bo accorded 
to Hume, a man not less well-dispo,sed, and quite as blaine- 
le.ss in his moral character, and who pushed his abstract 
speculations to an extreme length, because, as he rightly 
believed, the object of them lies entirely beyond the bounds 
of natural science, and within the sphere of pure ideas. 

What is to be done to provide against the danger which 
seems in the present case to menace the beat interests of 
humanity ? The course to be pursued in reference to this 
subject is a perfectly plain and natural one. Let each 
thinker pursue his own path; if he shows talent, if he gives 
evidence of profound thought, in one word, if he shows 
that he po.ssesses the power of reasoning—reason is always 
the gainer. If you have recourse to other means, if you 
attempt to coerce reason, if you raise the cry of treason to 
humanity, if you excite the feelings of the crowd, which 
can neither understand nor sympathize with such subtle 
speculations—you will only make yourselves ridiculous. 
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For the question does not concern the advantage or disad¬ 
vantage which we are expected to reap from such inquiries; 
the question is merely, how far reason can advance in the 
field of speculation, apart from all kinds of interest, and 
whether we may depend upon the exertions of speculative 
reason, or must renounce all reliance on it. Instead of join¬ 
ing the combatants, it is your part to be a tranquil spectator 
of the struggle—a laborious struggle for the parties en¬ 
gaged, but attended, in its progress as well as in its result, 
with the most advantageous consequences for the interests 
of thought and knowledge. It is absurd to expect to be 
enlightened by Eeason, and at the same time to prescribe to 
her what side of the question she must adopt. Moreover, 
reason is sufficiently held in check by its own power, the 
limits imposed on it by its own nature are sufficient; it is 
unnecessary for you to place over it additional guards, as if 
its power were dangerous to the constitution of the intel¬ 
lectual state. In the dialectic of reason there is no victory 
gained which need in the least disturb your tranquillity. 

The strife of dialectic is a necessity of reason, and we 
cannot but wish that it had been conducted long ere this 
with that perfect freedom which ought to be its essential 
condition. In this case, we should have had at an earlier 
period a matured and profound criticism, which must have 
put an end to all dialectical disputes, by exposing the illu¬ 
sions and prejudices in which they originated. 

There is in human nature an unworthy propensity—a 
propensity which, like everything that springs from nature, 
must in its final purpo.se be conducive to the good of 
humanity—to conceal our real sentiments, and to give 
expression ojdy to certain received opinions, which are re¬ 
garded as at once safe and prornotivo of the common good. 
It is true, thi.s tendency, not only to conceal our real senti¬ 
ments, but to profess those which may gain us favor in the 
eyes of society, has not only civilized, hut, in a certain 
measure, moralized us; as no one can break through the 
outward covering of respectability, honor, and morality, and 
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thus the seemingly-good examples which we see around us 
form an excellent school for moral improvement, so long as 
our belief in their genuineness remains unshaken. But this 
disposition to represent ourselves as better than we are, and 
to utter opinions which are not our own, can be nothing 
more than a kind of provisionary arrangement of nature 
to lead us from the rudeness of an uncivilized state, and to 
teach us how to assume at least the appearance and manner 
of the good we see. But when true principles have been 
developed, and have obtained a sure foundation in our habit 
of thought, this conventionalism must be attacked with 
earnest vigor, otherwise it corrupts the heart, and cheeks 
the growth of good dispositions with the mischievous weed 
of fair appearances. 

I am sorry to remark the same tendency to misrepresen¬ 
tation and hypocrisy in the sphere of speculative discussion, 
where there is leas temptation to ro.strain the free expression 
of thought. For what can be more prejudicial to the inter¬ 
ests of intelligence, than to falsify our real sentiments, to 
conceal the doubts which we feel in regard to our state¬ 
ments, or to maintain the validity of grounds of proof which 
we well know to be insuflicient? So long as mere personal 
vanity is the source of these unworthy artifices—and this is 
generally the case in speculative discussions, which are mostly 
destitute of practical interest, and are incapable of complete 
demonstration—the vanity of the opposite party exaggerates 
as much on the other side; and thus the result is the same, 
although it is not brought about so soon as if the dispute 
had been conducted in a sincere and upright spirit. But 
where the mass entertains the notion that the aim of certain 
subtle speculators is nothing less than to shake the very 
foundations of public welfare and morality—it seems not 
only prudent, but even praiseworthy, to maintain the good 
cause by illusory arguments, ratiier than to give to our 
supposed opponents the advantage of lowering our declara¬ 
tions to the moderate tone of a merely practical conviction, 
and of compelling us to confess our inability to attain to 
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apodictic certainty in speculative subjects. But we ought 
to reflect that there is nothing in the world more fatal to the 
maintenance of a good cause than deceit, misrepresentation, 
and falsehood. That the strictest laws of honesty should be 
observed in the discussion of a purely speculative subject, 
is the least requirement that can be made. If we could 
reckon with security even upon so little, the conflict of 
speculative reason regarding the important question.s of God, 
immortality, and freedom, would have been either decided 
long ago, or would very soon be brought to a conclusion. 
But, in general, the uprightness of the defence stands in an 
inverse ratio to the goodness of the cause; and perhaps more 
honesty and fairness are shown by those wlio deny than by 
those who uphold these doctrines. 

I shall persuade myself, then, that I have readers who 
do not wish to see a righteous cause defended by unfair 
arguments. Such will now recognize the fact that, accord¬ 
ing to the principles of this Critique, if we consider not 
what is, but what ought to be the ease, there can be really 
no polemic of jmre reason. For how can two persona dis¬ 
pute about a thing, the reality of which neither can present 
in actual or even in possible experience? Each adop)ts the 
plan of meditating on his idea for tiie purpose of drawing 
from the idea, if he can, what i.s more than the idea^ that is, 
the reality of the object which it indicates. H.o«' shall they 
settle the dis])uto, since neither is able to make his assertions 
directly com])rehensible and certain, but must restrict him¬ 
self to attacking and confuting tliosc of hi.s opponent? All 
statements CTiOimccd by pure reason transcend the conditions 
of possible experience, beyond the sj>here of which we can 
discover no crittu'ion of truth, while they are-at the same 
time framed in accordance with the laws of the understand¬ 
ing, which arj applicable only to experience; and thus it is 
the fate of all .such speculative discu.s.sions, that while the 
one party attacks the weaker side of his opponent, he infal¬ 
libly lays open liis own weaknesses. 

The critique of pure reason may be regarded as the 
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highest tribunal for all speculative disputes; for it is not 
involved in these disputes, which have an immediate rela¬ 
tion to certain objects and not to the laws of the mind, but 
is instituted for the purpose of determining the rights and 
limits of reason. 

Without the control of criticism reason is, as it were, in 
a state of nature, and can only establish its claims and 
assertions by war. Criticism, on the contrary, deciding all 
questions according to the fundamental laws of its own insti¬ 
tution, secures to us the peace of law and order, and enables 
us to discuss all differences in the more tranquil manner of 
a legal process. In the former case, disputes are ended by 
victory^ which both sides may claim, and which is followed 
by a hollow armistice; in the latter, by a sentence, which, as 
it strikes at the root of all speculative differences, insures 
to all concerned a lasting peace. The endless disputes of a 
dogmatizing reason compel us to look for some mode of 
arriving at a settled decision by a critical investigation 
of reason itself; just as Hobbes maintains that the state of 
nature is a state of injustice and violence, and that we must 
leave it and submit ourselves to the constraint of law, which 
indeed limits individual freedom, but only that it may con¬ 
sist with the freedom of others and with the common good 
of all. 

This freedom will, among other things, permit of our 
openly stating the difficulties and doubts which we are 
ourselves unable to solve, without being decried on that ac¬ 
count as turbulent and dangerous citizens. This privilege 
forms part of the native rights of human reason, which 
recognizes no other judge than the universal reason of 
humanity; and as this reason is the source of all progress 
and improvement, such a privilege is to be held sacred and 
inviolable. It is unwise, moreover, to denounce as danger¬ 
ous, any bold assertions against, or rash attacks upon, an 
opinion which is held by the largest and most moral class of 
the community; for that would be giving them an importance 
which they do not deserve. When I hear that the freedom 
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of the will, the hope of a future life, and the existence of 
God have been overthrown by the arguments of some able 
writer, I feel a strong desire to read his book; for I expect 
that he will add to my knowledge, and impart greater clear¬ 
ness and distinctness to my views by the argumentative 
power shown in his writings. But I am perfectly certain, 
even before I have opened the book, tliat he has not suc¬ 
ceeded in a single point, not because I believe I am in 
]iossession of irrefutable demonstrations of those important 
proposition,s, but because this transcendental critique, which 
has disclosed to me the power and the limits of pure reason, 
has fully convinced me that, as it is insufficient to establish 
the affirmative, it is as powci-less, and even more so, to 
assure us of the trutli of the negative answer to these ques¬ 
tions. From what source does this free-thinker derive his 
knowledge that there is, for example, no Supremo Being? 
This proposition lies out of the field of possible experience, 
and, therefore, beyond the limits of human cognition. But 
I would not, read at all the answer which the dogmatical 
niaintainer of the good cause makes to his opponent, because 
1 know well beforehand, that he will merely attack the falla¬ 
cious ground,s of his adversary, without being able to estab¬ 
lish his own assertions. Besides, a new illusory argument, 
in the construction of vvhich talent and acuteness are shown, 
is suggestive of new ideas and new trains of reasoning, and 
in this respect the old and every-day sophi.stries are quite 
useless. Again, the dogmatical opponent of religion gives 
employment to criticism, and enables us to test and correct 
its principles, while there is no occasion for anxiety in re¬ 
gard to the influence and results of his reasoning. 

But, it will be said, must we not warn the youth intrusted 
to academical care against such writings, must we not pre¬ 
serve them from the knowledge of those dangerous asser¬ 
tions, until their judgment is ripened, or rather until the 
doctrines which we wish to inculcate are so firmly rooted 
in tlieir minds as to withstand all attempts at instilling the 
contrary dogmas, from whatever quarter they may come ? 
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If we are to confine ourselves to the dogmatical procedure 
in the sphere of pure I’eason, and find ourselves unable to 
settle such disputes otherwise than by becoming a party in 
them, and setting counter-assertions against the statements 
advanced by our opponents, there is certainly no plan more 
advisable for the moment^ but, at the same time, none more 
absurd and inefficient for the future^ than this retaining of 
the youthful mind under guardianship for a time, and thus 
preserving it—for so long at least—from seduction into 
error. But when, at a later period, either curiosity, or the 
prevalent fashion of thought, places such writings in their 
liands, will the so-called convictions of their youth stand 
firm? The young thinker, who has in his armory none but 
dogmatical weapons with which to resist the attacks of his 
opponent, and who cannot detect the latent dialectic which 
lies in his own opinions as well as in those of the opposite 
party, sees the advance of illusory arguments and grounds 
of proof which have the advantage of novelty, against as 
illusory grounds of proof destitute of this advantage, and 
which, perhaps, excite the suspicion that the natural cre¬ 
dulity of his youth has been abused by his instructors. He 
thinks he can find no better means of showing that he has 
outgrown the discipline of his minority, than by despising 
those well-meant warnings, and, knowing no system of 
thought but that of dogmatism, he drinks deep draughts 
of the poison that is to sap the principles in which bis early 
years were trained. 

Exactly the opposite of the system here recommended 
ought to be pursued in academical in.struction. This can 
only be effected, however, by a thorough training in the 
critical investigation of pure reason. Eor, in order to bring 
the principles of this critique into exercise as soon as pos¬ 
sible, and to demonstrate their perfect sufficiency, even in 
the presence of the highest degree of dialectical illusion, the 
student ought to examine the assertions made on both sides 
of speculati ve questions step by step, and to test them by 
these principles. It cannot be a difficult task for him to 
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show the fnllaoiea inherent in these propositions, and thus 
he begins early to feel his own power of securing himself 
against the influence of such sophistical arguments, which 
must finally lose, for him, all their illusory power. And, 
although the same blows which overturn the edifice of his 
opponent are as fatal to his own speculative structures, if 
such he has wished to rear; he need not feel any sorrow in 
regard to this seeming misfortune, as he has now before him 
a fair prospect into the practical region, in which he may 
reasonably hope to find a more secure foundation for a 
rational system. 

There is, accordingly, no proper polemic in the sphere of 
pure reason. Both parties beat the air and fight with their 
own shadows, as they pass beyond the limits of nature, and 
can find no tangible point of attack—no firm footing for 
their dogmatical conflict. Fight as vigorously as they may, 
the shadows which they hew down, immediately start up 
again, like the heroes in Walhalla, and renew the bloodless 
and unceasing contest. 

But neither can we admit that there is any proper scep¬ 
tical employjuent of pure reason, such as might be based 
upon the principle of neutrality in all speculative disputes. 
To excite reason against itself, to place weapons in the hands 
of the party on the one side as well as in those of the other, 
and to remain an undisturbed and sarcastic spectator of the 
fierce struggle that ensues, .seems, from tiie dogmatical point 
of view, to be a part fitting only a malevolent disposition. 
But, when the sophist evidences an invincible obstinacy 
and blindness, and a pride which no criticism can moderate, 
there is no other practicable course than to oppose to this 
pride and obstinacy similar feelings and pretensions on the 
other side, equally well or ill founded, so that reason, stag¬ 
gered b}^ the reflections thus forced upon it, finds it neces¬ 
sary to moderate its confidence in such pretensions, and to 
listen to the advices of criticism. But we cannot stop at 
these doubts, much less regard the conviction of our igno¬ 
rance, not only as a cure for the conceit natural to dogma- 
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tism, but as the settlement of the disputes in which reason 
is involved with itself. On the contrary, scepticism is 
merely a means of awakening reason from its dogmatic 
dreams, and exciting it to a more careful investigation into 
its own powers and pretensions. But, as scepticism appears 
to be the shortest road to a permanent peace in the domain 
of philosophy, and as it is the track pursued by the many 
who aim at giving a philosophical coloring to their con¬ 
temptuous dislike of all inquiries of this kind, I think it 
necessary to present to ray readers this mode of thought in 
its true light. 

Scepticism not a Permanent State for Human Reason 

The consciousness of ignorance—unless this ignorance is 
recognized to be absolutely necessary—ought, instead of 
forming the conclusion of my inquiries, to be the strongest 
motive to the pursuit of them. All ignorance is either 
ignorance of things, or of the limits of knowledge. If 
my ignorance is accidental and not necessary, it must 
incite me, in the first case, to a dogmatical inquiry regard¬ 
ing the objects of which i am ignorant; in the second, to a 
critical investigation into the bounds of all possible knowl¬ 
edge. But that my ignorance is absolutely necessary and 
unavoidable, and that it consequently absolves from the 
duty of all further investigation, is a fact which cannot be 
made out upon empirical grounds—from observation, but 
upon critical grounds alone, that is, by a thorough-going 
inoestigation into the primary sources of cognition. It fol¬ 
lows that the determination of the bounds of reason can be 
made only on a priori grounds; while the empirical limita¬ 
tion of reason, which is merely an indeterminate cognition 
of an ignorance that can never be completely removed, can 
take place only a posteriori. In other words, our empirical 
knowledge is limited by that which yet remains for us to 
know. The former cognition of our ignorance, which is 
possible only on a rational basis, is a science; the latter is 
merely a perception, and we cannot say how far the infer- 
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ences drawn from it may extend. If I regard tlie earth, as 
it really appears to my senses, as a flat surface, I am igno¬ 
rant how far this surface extends. But experience teaches 
me that, how far soever I go, I always see before me a space 
in which I can proceed further; and thus I know the limits 
■—merely visual—of my actual knowledge of the earth, 
although I am ignorant of the limits of the earth itself. 
But if I have got so far as to know that the earth is a 
sphere, and that its surface is S2iherical, I can cognize 
a priori and determine upon principles, from my knowledge 
of a small part of this surface—say to the extent of a degree 
—the diameter and circumference of the earth; and although 
I am ignorant of the objects which this surface contains, I 
have a perfect knowledge of its limits and extent. 

The sum of all the possible objects of our cognition 
seems to us to be a level surface, with an apparent horizon— 
that which forms the limit of its extent, and which has been 
termed by us the idea of unconditioned totality. To reach 
this limit by empirical moans is impossible, and all attempts 
to determine it a p>riori according to a principle are alike 
in vain. But all the questions raised by pure reason relate 
to that which lies beyond this horizon, or, at least, in its 
boundary line. 

The ijelebrated David Hume was one of those geogra¬ 
phers of human reasou who believe that they have given a 
sufficient answer to all such questions, by declaring them to 
lie beyond the horizon of our knowledge—a horizon which, 
however, Uume was unable to determine. Ills attention 
especially was directed to the principle of causality; and he 
remarked with perfect justice, that the truth of this princi¬ 
ple, and even the objective validity of the conception of a 
cause, was not commonly based upon clear insight, that is, 
upon a priori cognition. Hence he concluded that this law 
does not derive its authority from its universality and neces¬ 
sity, but merely from its general applicability in the course 
of experience, and a kind of subjective necessity thence 
arising, which he termed habit. From the inability of reason 
XI —SaiENOE—24 
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to establish this principle as a necessary law for the acqui¬ 
sition of all experience, he inferred the nullity of all the 
attempts of reason to pass the region of the empirical. 

This procedure, of subjecting the facta of reason to ex¬ 
amination, and, if necessary, to disapproval, may be termed 
the cenaura of reason. This censura must inevitably lead us 
to doubts regarding all transcendent employment of princi¬ 
ples. But this is only the second step in our inquiry. The 
first step in regard to the subjects of pure reason, and which 
marks the infancy of that faculty, is that of dogmatism. 
The second, which we have just mentioned, is that of 
scepticism, and it gives evidence that our judgment has been 
improved by experience. But a third step is necessary— 
indicative of the maturity and manhood of the judgment, 
which now lays a firm foundation upon univer.sal and neces- 
sary principles. This is the period of criticism, in which we 
do not examine the facta of reason, but reason itself, in the 
whole extent of its powers, and in regard to its capability of 
a priori cognition; and thus we determine not merely the 
empirical and ever-shifting bounds of our knowledge, but 
its necessary and eternal limits. We demonstrate from in¬ 
dubitable principles, not merely our ignorance in re.spect 
to this or that subject, but in regard to all possible ques¬ 
tions of a certain class. Thus scepticism is a resting-place 
for reason, in which it may reflect on its dogmatical wander¬ 
ings, and gain some knowledge of the region in which it 
happens to be, that it may pursue its way with greater cer¬ 
tainty; but it cannot be its permanent dwelling-place. It 
must take up its abode only in the region of complete certi¬ 
tude, whether this relates to the cognition of objects them¬ 
selves, or the limits which bound all our cognition. 

Reason is not to be considered as an indefinitely extended 
plane, of the bounds of which we have only a general 
knowledge; it ought rather to be compared to a sphere, the 
radius of which may be found from the curvature of its 
surface—that is, the nature of a priori synthetical proposi¬ 
tions—and, consequently, its circumferenee and extent. 
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Beyond tbe sphere of experience there are no objects which 
it can cognize; nay, even questions regarding such supposi¬ 
titious objects relate only to the subjective principles of a 
complete determination of the relations which exist between 
tlie understanding-conceptions which lie within this sphere. 

We are actually in possession of a priori synthetical cog¬ 
nitions, as is proved by the existence of the principles of 
the understanding, which anticipate experience. If any one 
cannot comprehend the possibility of these principles, he 
may have some reason to doubt whether they are really 
a priori: but he cannot on this account declare them to be 
impossible, and affirm the nullity of the steps which reason 
may have taken under their guidance. He can only say: If 
we perceived tlieir origin and their authenticity, we should 
be able to determine the extent and limits of reason; but, 
till we can do this, all propositions regarding the latter are 
mere random assertions. In this view, the doubt respecting 
all dogmatical philosophy, which proceeds without the 
guidance of criticism, is well grounded; but we cannot 
therefore deny to reason the ability to construct a sound 
philosophy, when the way has been prepared by a thorough 
critical investigation. All the conceptions produced, and 
all the questions raised, by pure reason, do not lie in the 
sphere of experience, but in that of reason itself, and hence 
they must be solved, and shown to be either valid or inad¬ 
missible, by that faculty. Wc have no right to decline the 
solution of such problems, on the ground that the solution 
can be discovered only from the nature of things, and under 
pretence of the limitation of human faculties, for reason is 
the sole creator of all these ideas, and is therefore bound 
either to establish their validity or to expose their illusory 
nature. 

The polemic of scepticism is properly directed against 
the dogmatist who erects a system of philosophy without 
having examined the fundamental objective principles on 
which it is based, for the purpose of evidencing the futility 
of his designs, and thus bringing him to a knowledge of his 
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own powers. But, in itself, scepticism does not give us any 
certain information in regard to the bounds of our knowl¬ 
edge. All unsuccessful dogmatical attempts of reason are 
facta, which it is always useful to submit to the censure of 
the sceptic. But this cannot help us to any decision regard¬ 
ing the expectations which reason cherishes of better success 
in future endeavors; the investigations of scepticism cannot, 
therefore, settle the dispute regarding the rights and powers 
of human reason. 

Hume is perhaps the ablest and most ingenious of all 
sceptical philosophers, and his writings have, undoubtedly, 
exerted the most powerful influence in awakening reason 
to a thorough investigation into its own powers. It will, 
therefore, well repay our labors to consider for a little the 
course of reasoning which he followed, and the errors into 
which he strayed, although setting out on the path of truth 
and certitude. 

Hume was probably aware, although he never clearly 
developed the notion, that we proceed in judgments of a 
certain class beyond our conception of the object. I have 
termed this kind of judgments .synthetical. As regards the 
manner in which I pass beyond my conception by the aid of 
experience, no doubts can be entertained. Experience is 
itself a synthesis of perceptions; and it employs perceptions 
to increment the conception, which I obtain by means of an¬ 
other perception. But we feel persuaded that we are able 
to proceed beyond a conception, and to extend our cognition 
a priori. We attempt this in two ways—either through the 
pure understanding, in relation to that which may become 
an object of experience, or through pure reason, in relation 
to such properties of things, or of the existence of things, 
as can never be presented in any experience. This sceptical 
philosopher did not distinguish these two kinds of judg¬ 
ments, as he ought to have done, but regarded this augmen¬ 
tation of conceptions, and, if we may so express ourselves, 
the spontaneous generation of understanding and reason, in¬ 
dependently of the impregnation of experience, as altogether 
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impossible. The so-called a priori principles of these facul¬ 
ties he consequently hold to be invalid and imaginary, and 
regarded them a.s nothing but subjective habits of thought 
originating in experience, and therefore purely empirical 
and contingent rules, to which we attribute a .spurious neces¬ 
sity and universality. In support of this strange assertion, 
he referred us to the generally acknowledged principle of 
the relation between cause and effect. No faculty of the 
mind can conduct us from the conception of a thing to the 
existence of something else; and hence he believed he could 
infer that, without cx{icricnce, we possess no source from 
which we can augment a conception, and no ground suffi¬ 
cient to justify us in framing a judgment that is to extend 
our cognition a priori. That the light of the sun, which 
shines upon a piece of wax, at tiie same time melts it, while 
it hurdous clay, no power of tlie understanding could infer 
from the (ioneoptions which we previously possessed of these 
substances; much less is there any a priori law that could 
conduct us to such a coiiclinsion, which experience alone 
can certify. On the other hand, we have seen in our dis¬ 
cussion of Tramscendontal Logic, that, although we can 
never proceed immediately beyond the content of the con¬ 
ception whi(di is given u,s, we can always cognize completely 
a priori—\n relation, however, to a third term, namely, pos¬ 
sible experience—the law of its connection with other things. 
For examph;, if I observe that a piece of wax melts, I can 
cognize ‘"I priori tliat there must have been something (the 
sun’s heat) preceding, which this effect follows according 
to a fixed law; although, witliout the aid of experience, I 
could not cognize a priori and in a determinate manner, 
either the cause from the effect, or the effect from the cause. 
Hume was therefore wrong in inferring, from the contin¬ 
gency of the determination accordiny to laiu, the contingency 
of the lato itself; and the passing beyond the conception of a 
thing to possible experience (wdiieh is an a priori proceed¬ 
ing, constituting the objective reality of the conception), ho 
confounded with our synthesis of objects in actual experi- 
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ence, which is always, of course, empirical. Thus, too, he 
regarded the principle of affinity, which has its seat in the 
understanding and indicates a necessary connection, as a 
mere rule of association, lying in the imitative faculty of 
imagination, which can present only contingent, and not 
objective connections. 

The sceptical errors of this remarkably acute thinker 
arose principally from a defect, which was common to him 
with the dogmatists, namely, that he had never made a sys¬ 
tematic review of all the different kinds of a priori synthesis 
performed by the understanding. Had ho done so, he would 
have found, to take one example among many, that the prin¬ 
ciple of permanence was of this character, and that it, as well 
as the principle of causality, anticipates experience. In this 
way he might have been able to describe the determinate 
limits of the a priori operations of understanding and rea¬ 
son. But he merely declared the understanding to be lim¬ 
ited, instead of showing what its limits wore; he created a 
general mistrust in the power of our faculties, without giving 
us any determinate knowledge of tlie bounds of our necessary 
and unavoidable ignorance; he examined and condemned 
some of the principles of the understanding, without inves¬ 
tigating all its powers with the completeness necessary to 
criticism. He denies, with truth, certain powers to the 
understanding, but he goes further, and declares it to be 
utterly inadequate to the a priori extension of knowledge, 
although he has not fully examined all the powers which 
reside in the faculty; and thus the fate which always over¬ 
takes scepticism meets him too. That is to say, his own 
declarations are doubted, for his objections were based upon 
facta, which are contingent, and not upon principles, which 
can alone demonstrate the necessary invalidity of all dog¬ 
matical assertions. 

As Hume makes no distinction between the well-grounded 
claims of the understanding and the dialectical pretensions 
of reason, against which, however, his attacks are mainly di¬ 
rected, reason does not feel itself shut out from all attemj)ts 
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at the extension of a priori cognition, and hence it refuses, 
in spite of a few checks in this or that quarter, to relinquish 
such efforts. For one naturally arms one’s self to resist an 
attack, and becomes more obstinate in the resolve to estab¬ 
lish the claims he has advanced. But a complete review of 
the powers of reason, and the conviction thence arising that 
we are in possession of a limited field of action, while we 
must admit the vanity of higher claims, puts an end to all 
doubt and dispute, and induces reason to rest satisfied with 
the undisturbed possession of its limited domain. 

To the uncritical dogmatist, who has not surveyed the 
sphere of his understanding, nor determined, in accordance 
with principles, the limits of possible cognition, who, conse¬ 
quently, is ignorant of his own powers, and believes he will 
discover them by the attempts he makes in the field of cog¬ 
nition, these attacks of scepticism are not only dangerous, 
but destructive. For if there is one proposition in his chain 
of reasoning which he cannot prove, or the fallacy in which 
he cannot evolve in accordance with a principle, suspicion 
falls on all his statements, however plausible they may 
appear. 

And thus scepticism, the bane of dogmatical philosophy, 
conducts us to a sound investigation into the understanding 
and the reason. When we are thus far advanced, we need 
fear no further attacks; for the limits of our domain are 
clearly marked out, and we can make no claims nor become 
involved in any disputes regarding the region that lies be¬ 
yond these limits. Thus the sceptical procedure in philoso¬ 
phy does not present any solution of the problems of reason, 
but it forms an excellent exercise for its powers, awakening 
its circumspection, and indicaiting the means whereby it may 
most fully establish its claims to its legitimate possessions. 
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THE DISCIPLINE OF PURE REASON 
Seotion Third 

The Discipline of Pure Reason in Hypothesis 

This critique of reason has now taught us that all its 
efforts to extend the bounds of knowledge, by means of 
pure speculation, are utterly fruitless. So much the wider 
field, it may appear, lies open to hypothesis; as, where we 
cannot know with certainty, we are at liberty to make 
guesses, and to form suppositions. 

Imagination may be allowed, under the strict surveil¬ 
lance of reason, to invent suppositions; but these must be 
based on something that is perfectly certain—and that is the 
possibility of the object. If we are well assured upon this 
point, it is allowable to have recourse to supposition in re¬ 
gard to the reality of the object; but this supposition must, 
unless it is utterly groundless, be connected, as its ground 
of explanation, with that which is really given and abso¬ 
lutely certain. Such a supposition is termed a hypjothesis. 

It is beyond our power to form the least conception a 
priori of the possibility of dynamical connection in phenom¬ 
ena; and the category of the pure understanding will not 
enable us to excogitate any such connection, but merely 
helps us to understand it, when we meet with it in experi¬ 
ence, For this reason we cannot, in accordance with the 
categories, imagine or invent any object or any property of 
an object not given, or that may not be given in experience, 
and employ it in a hypothesis; otherwise, we should be bas¬ 
ing our chain of reasoning upon mere chimerical fancies, and 
not upon conceptions of things. Thus, we have no right to 
assume the existence of new powers, not existing in nature 
—for example, an understanding with a non-sensuous intui¬ 
tion, a forcic of attraction without contact, or some new kind 
of substances occupying space, and yet without the property 
of impenetrability; and, consequently, we cannot assume 
that there is any other kind of community among sub- 
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stances than that observable in experience, any kind of 
presence than that in space, or any kind of duration than 
that in time. In one word, the conditions of possible expe¬ 
rience are for reason the only conditions of the possibility 
of things; reason cannot venture to form, independently of 
these conditions, any conceptioua of things, because such 
conceptions, although not self-contradictory, are without 
object and without application. 

The coiicep'tions of reason are, as we have already shown, 
mere ideas, and do not relate to any object in any kind of ex¬ 
perience. At the same time, they do not indicate imaginary 
or possible objects. They are purely problematical in their 
nature, and, as aids to the heuristic exercise of the faculties, 
form the basis of the regulative principles for the systematic 
employment of the understanding in the field of experience. 
If we leave this ground of experience, they become mere 
fictions of thought, the pos.sibility of which is quite in¬ 
demonstrable; and they cannot consequently be employed, 
as hypotheses, in the explanation of real phenomena. It is 
quite admissible to cugilaie the soul as simple, for the pur¬ 
pose of enabling our.seives to employ the idea of a perfect 
and ticce.ssary unity of all tiie faculties of the mind as the 
principle of all our inquiries into its internal plicnomena, 
although we cannot cognize this unity in concreto. But to 
assume that the soul is a simple substance (a transcendental 
conception) would be enouncing a proposition which is not 
only indemonstrable—as many physical hypotheses are, but 
a proposition which is purely arbitrary, and in the highest 
degree rash. The simple is never presented in experience; 
and, if by substance is here meant the |)ernianont object of 
sensuous intuition, the possibility of a simple phenomenon is 
perfectly inconceivable. Keasoii alfords no good grounds 
for admitting the existence of intelligible beings, or of intel¬ 
ligible properties of sensuous lliiogs, although—as we have 
no conception either of their piossihility or of their impossi¬ 
bility—it will always be out of our power to affirm dogmati¬ 
cally that they do not exist. 
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In the explanation of given phenomena, no other things 
and no other grounds of explanation can be employed, than 
those which stand in connection with the given phenomena 
according to the known laws of experience. A transcendental 
hypothesis, in which a mere idea of reason is employed to 
explain the phenomena of nature, would not give us any 
better insight into a phenomenon, as we should be trying to 
explain what we do not sufficiently understand from known 
empirical principles, by what we do not understand at all. 
The principle of such a hypothesis might conduce to the 
satisfaction of reason, but it would not assist the understand¬ 
ing in its application to objects. Order and conformity to 
aims in the sphere of nature must be themselves explained 
upon natural grounds and according to natural laws; and 
the wildest hypotheses, if they are only physical, are here 
more admissible than a hyporphysical hypothesis, such as 
that of a divine author. For such a hypothesis would intro¬ 
duce the principle of ignava ratio, which requires us to give 
up the search for causes that might be discovered in the 
course of experience, and to rest satisfied with a mere idea. 
As regards the absolute totality of the grounds of explana¬ 
tion in the series of these causes, this can be no hindrance 
to the understanding in the case of phenomena; because, as 
they are to us nothing more than phenomena, we have no 
right to look for anything like completeness in the synthesis 
of the series of their conditions. 

Transcendental hypotheses are therefore inadmissible; and 
we cannot use the liberty of employing, in the absence of 
physical, hyperphysical grounds of explanation. And this 
for two reasons; first, because such hypotheses do not ad¬ 
vance reason, but rather stop it in its progress; secondly, 
because this license would render fruitless all its exertions 
in its own proper sphere, which is that of experience. For, 
when the explanation of natural phenomena happens to be 
difficult, we have constantly at hand a transcendental ground 
of explanation, which lifts us above tlie necessity of investi¬ 
gating nature; and our inquiries are brought to a close, not 
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because we have obtained all the requisite knowledge, but 
befiause we abut upon a principle which is incomprehensi¬ 
ble, and which, indeed, is so far hack in the track of thought 
as to contain the conception of the absolutely primal being. 

The next requisite for the admissibility of a hypothesis 
■is its sufficiency. That is, it must determine a 'priori the 
consequences which are given in experience, and which are 
supposed to follow from the hypothesis itself. If we re¬ 
quire to emj)loy auxiliary hypotheses, the suspicion natu¬ 
rally arises that they are mere tictions; because the neces¬ 
sity for each of them requires the same justification as in the 
case of tie original hypothesis, and thus their testimony is 
invalid. If we suppose the existence of an infinitely perfect 
cause, we possess sufficient grouud.s for the explanation of 
the conformity to ainns, the order and the greatness wliich 
we observe in the universe; but we find ourselves oVdigod, 
when we observe the evil in the world and the exceptions 
to these laws, to employ new hypotheses in support of the 
original one. We employ the idea of the simple nature of 
the human soul as tlic foundation of all the theories we may 
form of its phenomena; but when wc meet with difficulties 
in our way, when we observe in the soul phenomena simi¬ 
lar to the changes wliich take jdace in matter, we require to 
call in new auxiliary hypotheses. These may, indeed, not 
be false, but we do not know them to bo true, because the 
only witness to their certitude is the hypothesis which they 
tiiernsclves have been called in to explain. 

We are not discussing the above-mentioned assertions 
regarding the imra.aterial unity of the soul and the existence 
of a Supreme Being, as dogmata, which certain philosophers 
pi'ofess to demonstrate a priori, but purely as hypotheses. 
In the former case, the dogmatist must take care that his 
arguments possess tlie apodictic certainty of a demonstra¬ 
tion. For the assertion that the reality of such ideas is 
probable, is as absurd as a proof of the probability of a 
proposition in geometry. Pure abstract reason, apart from 
all experience, can either cognize a proposition entirely a 
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priori, and as necessary, or it can cognize nothing at all; 
and hence the judgments it enounces are never mere opin¬ 
ions, they are either apodietic certainties, or declarations 
that nothing can be known on the subject. Opinions and 
probable judgments on the nature of things can only be em¬ 
ployed to explain given phenomena, or they may relate to 
the effect, in accordance with empirical laws, of an actually 
existing cause. In other w'ords, we must restrict the sphere 
of opinion to the world of ex[)crience and nature. Beyond 
this region opinion is mere invention; unless we are groping 
about for the truth on a path not yet fully-known, and have 
some hopes of stumbliirg upon it by chance. 

But, although hypotheses arc inadmissible in answers 
to the questions of pure speculative reason, they may be 
employed in the defence of these answers. That is to say, 
hypotheses are admissible in polemic, but not in the sphere 
of dogmatism. By the defence of statements of this charac¬ 
ter, I do not mean an attempt at discovering new grounds 
for their support, but merely the refutation of tlie arguments 
of opponents. All a priori synthetical propositions possess 
the peculiarity, that, although the philosopher who main¬ 
tains the reality of the ideas contained in the proposition 
is not in possession of sufficient knowledge to establish the 
certainty of liis statements, his opponent is as little able to 
prove the trutli of the ojiposite. This equality of fortune 
does not allow the one party to be superior to the other in 
the sphere of speculative cognition; and it is this sphere 
accordingly tliat is the proper arena of these endless specu¬ 
lative conflicts. But wo shall afterward show that, in rela¬ 
tion to its practical exercise, Reason has the right of admit¬ 
ting what, in the held of pure sj)ecalation, she would not 
be juetilied in supposing, except upon perfectly sufficient 
grounds; because all such suppositions destroy the neces¬ 
sary completeness of speculation—a condition which the 
practical reason, however, does not consider to bo requi¬ 
site. In this sphere, therefore, Reason is mistress of a pos¬ 
session, her title to which she does not require to prove— 
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■which, in fact, she could not do. The burden of proof 
accordingly rests upon the opponent. But as he has just 
as little knowledge regarding the subject discussed, and is 
as little aide to prove the non-existence of the object of an 
idea, as the philosopher on the other side is to demonstrate 
its reality, it is evident that there is an advantage on the 
side of the philosopher who maintains his proposition as a 
practically netjcssary supposition {melior est conditio 'possi¬ 
dentis). For he is at liberty to employ, in self-defence, the 
same weapons as his opponent makes use of in attacking 
him; that is, he has a right to use hypotheses not for the 
purpose of su])porting the arguments in favor of his own 
propositions, but to show that his opponent knows no more 
than himself regarding the subject under discussion, and 
cannot boast of any speculative advantage. 

Ilypothtses are, therefore, admissible in the sphere of 
pure reason, only as weapons for self-defence and not as 
supports to dogmatical assertions. But the opposing party 
we must always seek for m ourselves. For speculative rea¬ 
son is, in the sphere of transcendentalism, dialectical in its 
own nature. The difficulties and objections we have to fear 
lie in ourselves. They are like old but never superannuated 
claims; and we must seek them out, and settle them once 
and forever, if we are to expect a permanent peace. Plxter- 
nal tranquillity is hollow and unreal. The root of these con¬ 
tradictions, 'W'hich lies in the nature of human reason, must 
be destroyed ; and this can only be done by giving it, in the 
first instance, freedom to grow, nay, by uourishing it, that 
it may .send out shoots, and thu.s betray its own existence. 
It is our duty, therefore, to try to discover new ohjections, 
to put weapons in the hands of our opponent, and to grant 
him the most favorable position in the arena that he can 
wish. We have nothing to fear from these concessions; on 
the contrary, we may rather hope that we shall thus make 
:)urselves ma.ster of a possession which no one will ever 
.^eutare to dispute. 

The thinker requires, to be fully equipped, the hypoth- 
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eses of pure reason, which, although but leaden weapons 
(for they have not been steeled in tl>e armory of experience), 
are as useful as any that can be employed by his opponents. 
If, accordingly, we have assumed, from a non-speculative 
point of view, the imiuatcrial nature of the soul, and are 
met by the objection that experience seems to prove that 
the growth and decay of onr mental faculties are mere modi¬ 
fications of the sensuous organism—we can weaken the force 
of this objection, by the assumption that the body is nothing 
but the fundamental phenomenon, to which, as a necessary 
condition, all sensibility, and consequently all thought, re¬ 
lates in the present state of our existence; and that the sep¬ 
aration of soul and body forms the conclusion of the sensu¬ 
ous exercise of our power of cognition, and the beginning 
of the intellectual. The body would, in this view of the 
question, be regarded, not as the cause of thought, but 
merely as its restrictive condition, as promotivc of the sen¬ 
suous and animal, but as a hindrance to the pure and spirit¬ 
ual life; and the dependence of the animal life on the consti¬ 
tution of the body would not prove that the whole life of 
man was also dependent on the state of the organism. We 
might go still further, and discover new objections, or carry 
out to their extreme consequences those which have already 
been adduced. 

Generation, in the human race as well as among the 
irrational auimals, depends on so many accidents—of occa¬ 
sion, of proper sustenance, of the laws enacted by the 
governraent of a country, of vice even, that it is difficult 
to believe in the eternal existence of a being, whose life has 
begun under circumstances so mean and trivial, and so 
entirely dependent upon our own control. As regards the 
continuance of the existence of the whole race, we need 
have no difficulties, for accident in single cases is subject to 
general laws; but, in the case of each individual, it would 
seem as if we could hardly expect so wonderful au effect 
from causes so insignificant. But, in answer to these ob¬ 
jections, we may adduce the transcendental hypothesis, that 
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all life is properly intelligible, and not subject to changes 
of time, and tbat it neither began in birth, nor will en;l in 
death. We may assume that tiiis life is nothing more than 
a sensuous representation of pure spiritual life; that the 
whole world of sense is but an image, hovering before 
the faculty of cognition which we exercise in this sphere, 
and with no more objective reality than a dream; and that 
if we could intuite ourselves and other things as they really 
are, we should see ourselves in a world of spiritual natures, 
our connection with which did not begin at our birth, and 
will not cease with the destruction of the body. And so on. 

We cannot be said to know what has been above 
asserted, nor do we seriously maintain the truth of these 
assertions; and the notions therein indicated are not even 
ideas of reason, they are purely Jiclitious conceptions. But 
this hypotlietical procedure is in perfcict conformity with the 
laws of reason. Our opponent mistakes the absence of em¬ 
pirical conditions for a proof of the complete impossibility 
of all that we have asserted; and we liave to show him that 
he has not exhausted the whole sphere of possibility, and 
that he can as little compass that .sphere by tlie laws of 
experience and nature, as we can lay a secure foundation 
for the operations of reason beyond the region of experi¬ 
ence. Such hypothetical defences against the pretensions of 
an opponent must not be regarded as declarations of opinion. 
Tlie philosopher abandons tliern, so soon as the opposite 
party renounces its dogmatical conceit. To maintain a 
simply negative position, in relation to propositions which 
rest on an insecure foundation, well befits the moderation 
of a true philosopher; but to uphold the objections urged 
against aii opponent as proofs of the opposite stat(3metit, is 
a proceeding just as unwarrantable and arrogant as it is to 
attack th(! position of a philosopher who advances affirma¬ 
tive propositions regarding such a subject. 

It is evid<;nt, therefore, that hypotheses, in the specula¬ 
tive sphere, are valid, not as independent propositions, but 
only relatively to opposite transcendent assumptions. For, 
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to make the principles of possible experience conditions of 
the possibility of things in general is just as transcendent a 
procedure as to maintain the objective reality of ideas which 
can be applied to no objects except such as lie without the 
limits of possible experience. The j udgments enounced by 
pure reason must be necessary, or they must not be enounced 
at all. Season cannot trouble herself with opinions. But 
the hypotheses wc have been discussing are merely proble¬ 
matical judgments, which can neither be confuted nor proved; 
while, therefore, they are not personal opinions, they are 
indispensable as answers to objections which are liable to 
bo raised. But we must take care to confine them to this 
function, and guard against any assumption on their part of 
absolute validity, a proceeding which would involve reason 
in inextricable difficulties and contradictions. 

THE DISCIPLINE OF PURE REASON 
Sko'pion Fourth 

The Discipline of Pure Reason in Relation to Proofs 

It is a peculiarity which distinguishes the proofs of traiv 
scendental synthetical propositions from those of all oth^ 
a priori synthetical cognitions, that reason, in the case oi 
the former, does not apply its conceptions directly to an 
object, but is first obliged to prove, a priori, the objective 
validity of these conceptions and the possibility of their 
syntheses. This is not merely a prudential rule, it is essen¬ 
tial to the very possibility of the proof of a transcendental 
proposition. If I am required to pass, a priori, beyond the 
conception of an object, I find that it is utterly impossible 
without the guidance of something which is not contained 
in the conception. In mathematics, it is a priori intuition 
that guides ray synthesis; and, in this case, all our conclu¬ 
sions may be drawn immediately from pure intuition. In 
transcendental cognition, so long as we are dealing only 
with conceptions of the understanding, we are guided by 
possible experience. That is to say, a proof in the sphere 
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of transcendental cognition does not show that the given 
conception (that of an event, for example) leads directly to 
another conception (that of a cause)—for this would be a 
saltus which nothing can justify; but it shows that experi¬ 
ence itself, and consequently the object of experience, is 
impossible without the connection indicated by these con¬ 
ceptions. It follows that such a proof must demonstrate the 
possibility of arriving, synthetically and a priori, at a cer¬ 
tain knowledge of things, which was not contained in our 
conceptions of these things. Unless we pay particular atten¬ 
tion to this requirement, our proofs, instead of pursuing the 
straight path indicated by reason, follow the tortuous road 
of mere subjective association. The illusory conviction, 
which rests upon subjeictive causes of association, and which 
is considered as resulting from the perception of a real and 
objective natnral affinity, is always open to doubt and sus¬ 
picion. For this reason, all the attempts which have been 
made to prove the principle of sufficient reason, have, ac¬ 
cording to the universal admission of philosophers, been 
quite unsuccessful; and, before the appearance of transcen¬ 
dental criticism, it was considered better, as this principle 
could not be abandoned, to appeal boldly to the common- 
sense of mankind (a proceeding which always proves that 
the problem, w'hich reason ought to solve, is one in which 
philosophers find great difficulties), rather than attempt to 
discover new dogmatical proofs. 

But, if the proposition to be proved is a proposition of 
pure reason, and if I aim at passing beyond my empirical 
conceptions by the aid of mere ideas, it is necessary that the 
proof should first show that such a step in synthesis is pos.si- 
ble (which it is not), before it proceeds to prove the truth of 
the proposition itself. The so-called proof of the simple 
nature of the soul from the unity of apperception is a very 
plausible one. But it contains no answer to the objection, 
that, as the notion of absolute simplicity is not a conception 
which is directly applicable to a perception, but is an idea 
which must be inferred—if at all—from observation, it is 
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by no means evident, how the mere fact of consciousness, 
which is contained in all thought, although in so far a simple 
representation, can conduct me to the consciousness and 
cognition of a thing which is purely a thinking substance. 
W hen I represent to my mind the power of my body as in 
motion, my body in this thought is so far absolute unity, 
and my representation of it is a simple one; and hence 
I can indicate this representation by the motion of a point, 
because I have made abstraction of the size or volume of 
the body. But I cannot hence infer that, given merely the 
moving power of a body, the body may be cogitated as 
simple substance, merely because the representation in my 
mind takes no account of its content in space, and is conse¬ 
quently simple. The simple, in abstraction, is very different 
from the objectively simple; and hence the Ego, which is 
simple in the first sense, may, in the second sense, as indi¬ 
cating the soul itself, bo a very complex conception, with 
a vciry various content. Thus it is evident that, in all such 
arguments, there lurks a paralogism. We guess (for with¬ 
out some such surmise our suspicion would not be excited 
in reference to a proof of this character) at the presence of 
the paralogism, by keeping ever before us a criterion of the 
possibility of those synthetical propo.sitions which aim at 
proving more than experience can teach us. This criterion 
is obtained from the observation that such proofs do not 
lead us directly from the subject of the proposition to 
be proved to the required predicate, but find it necessary 
to presuppose the possibility of extending our cognition 
a priori by means of ideas. We must, accordingly, always 
use the greatest caution; we require, before attempting any 
proof, to consider how it is possible to extend the sphere of 
cognition by the operations of pure reason, and from what 
source we are to derive knowledge, which is not obtained 
from the analysis of conceptions, nor relates, by anticipa¬ 
tion, to possible experience. We shall thus spare our¬ 
selves much severe and fruitless labor, by not expect¬ 
ing from reason what is beyond its power, or rather by 
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subjecting it to discipline, and teaching it to moderate 
its vehement desires for the extension of the sphere of 
cognition. 

The first rule for our guidance is, therefore, not to 
attempt a transcendental proof, before we have considered 
from what source we are to derive the principles upon 
which the proof is to be based, and what right we have to 
expect that our conclusions from those principles will be 
veracious. If they are principles of the understanding, 
it is vain to expect that we should attain by their means 
to ideas of jmre reason; for these principles are valid only 
in regard to objects of possible experience. If they are 
principles of pure reason, our labor is alike in vain. For 
the principles of reasoti, if employed as objective, are with¬ 
out exception dialectical, and possess no validity or truth, 
except as regulative principles of the systematic employment 
of reason in experience. But when such delusive proofs are 
presented to us, it is our duty to meet them with the non 
liquet of a matured judgment; and, although we are unable 
to expose the particular sophism upon which the proof is 
based, we have a right to demand a deduction of the prin¬ 
ciples employed in it; and, if these principles have their 
origin in pure reason alone, such a deduction is absolutely 
impossible. And thus it is unnecessary that we should 
trouble ourselves with the exposure and confutation of 
every sophistical illusion; we may, at once, bring all dia¬ 
lectic, which is inexhaustible in the production of fallacies, 
before the bar of critical reason, which tests the principles 
upon whicli all dialectical procedure is based. The second 
pecudiarity of transcendental jrroof is, that a transcendental 
proposition cannot rest upon more than a single proof. If 
I am drawing conclusions, not from conceptions, but from 
intuition corresponding to a conception, bo it pure intuition, 
as in mathematics, or etnpirical, as in natural science, the 
intuition which forms the basis of my inferences presents 
me with materials for many synthetical propositions, which 
I can connect in various modes, while, as it is allowable to 
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proceed from different points in the intention, I can arrive 
bj different paths at the same proposition. 

But every transcendental proposition sets out from a 
conception, and posits the synthetical condition of the pos¬ 
sibility of an object according to this conception. There 
must, therefore, be but one ground of proof, because it is 
the conception alone which determines the object; and thus 
the proof cannot contain anything more than the determi¬ 
nation of the object according to the conception. In our 
Transcendental Analytic, for example, we inferred the prin¬ 
ciple, Every event has a cause, from the only condition of 
the objective possibility of our conception of an event. 
This is, that an event cannot be determined in time, and 
consequently cannot form a part of experience, unless it 
stands under tliis dynamical law. This is the only possible 
ground of proof; for our conception of an event possesses 
objective validity, that is, is a true conception, only because 
the law of causality determines an object to which it can 
refer. Other arguments in support of this principle have 
been attempted—such as that from the contingent nature of 
a phenomenon; but when this argument is considered, we 
can discover no criterion of contingency, except the fact 
of an event—of something happening, that is to say, the 
existence which is preceded by the non-existence of an ob¬ 
ject, and thus we fall back on the very thing to be proved. 
If the proposition. Every thinking being is simple, is to be 
proved, we keep to the conception of the Ego, which is 
simple, and to which all thought has a relation. The same 
is the case with the transcendental proof of the existence 
of a Deity, which is based solely upon the harmony and 
reciprocal fitness of the conceptions of an ens realissimum 
and a necessary being, and cannot be attempted in any 
other manner. 

This caution serves to simplify very much the critici.sm 
of all propositions of reason. When reason employs con¬ 
ceptions alone, only one proof of its thesis is possible, if 
any. When, therefore, the dogmatist advances with ten 
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arguments in favor of a proposition, we may be sure that 
not one of them is conclusive. For if he possessed one 
which proved tlie propo.sition he brings forward to demon¬ 
stration—as must always be the case with the propositions 
of pure reason—what need is there for any more V His 
intention can only be similar to that of the advocate who 
had different arguments for different judges; thus availing 
himself of the weakness of those who examine his argu¬ 
ments, who, without going into any profound investigation, 
adopt the view of the case which seems most probable at 
finst sight, and decide according to it. 

The third rule for the guidance of pure reason in the 
conduct of a proof is, that all transcendental proofs must 
never be apagogic or indirect, but always ostensivc or 
direct. The direct or ostensivc proof not only establishes 
the truth of the proposition to be }>rovcd, but exposes the 
grounds of its truth ; the apagogic, on the other hand, may 
assure us of the trutli of the proposition, but it cannot 
enable ns to comprehend tlie grounds of its possibility. 
The latter is, accordingly, rather an auxiliary to an argu¬ 
ment, than a strictly philosophical and rational mode of 
procedure. In one respect, however, they liave an advan¬ 
tage over direct proofs, from the fact, that the mode of 
arguing by contradiction, wliich they employ, renders our 
understanding of the question more clear, and approximates 
the proof to the certainty of an intuitional demonstration. 

The true reason why indirect proofs are employed in 
lifferent sciences, is this. When the grounds upon which 
we seek to base a cognition are too various or too profound, 
we try whether or not we may not discover the truth of our 
lognition from its consequences. The modus ponens. of 
•easoning from the truth of its inferences to the truth of a 
iroposition, would be admissible if all the inferences that 
lan be drawn from it are known to be true; for in this case 
here can be only one possible ground for these inferences, 
nd that is the true one. But this is a quite impracticable 
rocedure, as it surpasses all onr powers to discover all the 
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possible inforenoes that can be drawn from a proposition. 
But this mode of reasoning is employed, under favor, when 
we wish to prove the truth of a hypothesis; in which 
case we admit the truth of the conclusion—which is sup¬ 
ported by analogy—that, if all the inferences we have drawn 
and examined agree with the proposition assumed, all other 
possible inferences will also agree with it. But, in this way, 
a hypothesis can never be established as a demonstrated 
truth. The modus tollens of reasoning from known infer¬ 
ences to the unknown proposition, is not only a rigorous, 
but a very easy mode of proof. For, if it can be shown 
that but one inference from a proposition is false, then the 
proposition must itself be false. Instead, then, of examin¬ 
ing, in an ostensive argument, the whole series of the 
grounds on which the truth, of a proposition rests, we need 
only take the opposite of this proposition, and if one in¬ 
ference from it bo false, then must the opjM'>site be itself 
false; and, consequently, the proposition w'hich we wished 
to prove, must be true. 

The apagogic method of proof is admissible only in those 
sciences where it is impossible to mistake a subjective rep¬ 
resentation for an objective cognition. Where this is possi¬ 
ble, it is plain that the opposite of a given proposition may 
contradict merely the subjective conditions of thought, and 
not the objective cognition; or it may happen that both 
propositions contradict each other only under a subjective 
condition, which is incorrectly considered to be objective, 
and, as the condition is itself false, both propositions may 
be false, and it will, consequently, be impossible to conclude 
the truth of the one from the falseness of the other. 

In mathematics such subreptions are impossible; and 
it is in this science, accordingly, that the indirect mode of 
proof has its true place. In the science of nature, where 
all assertion is based upon empirical intuition, such subrep¬ 
tions may be guarded against by the repeated comparison of 
observations; but this mode of proof is of little value in this 
sphere of knowledge. But the transcendental efforts of pure 
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reason arc all made in the sphere of the subjective, which is 
the real medium of all dialectical illusion; and thus reason 
endeavors, in its premises, to impose upon us subjective 
representations for objective cognitions. In the transcen¬ 
dental sphere of pure reason, then, and in the case of 
synthetical propositions, it is inadmissible to support a 
statement by disproving the counter-statement. For only 
two oases ar(i possible; either, the counter-statement is 
nothing but the enouncement of the inconsistency of the 
opposite opinion with the subjective conditions of reason 
which does not affect the real ease (for example, we cannot 
comprehend the unconditioned necessity of the existence of 
a being, and hence every speculative proof of the existence 
of such a being must be opposed on subjective grounds, while 
the possibility of this being hi itself cannot with justice bo 
denied); or, both propositions, being dialectical in their 
nature, are based upon an impossible conception. In this 
latter case the rule applies— non entis nulla sunt predicata; 
that is to say, what we affirm and what we deny, respecting 
such an object, are equally untrue, and the apagogic mode 
of arriving at the truth is in this case impossible. If, for 
example, we presuppose that the world of sense is given in 
itself in its totality, it is false, either that it is infinite, or that 
it is finite and limited in space. Both are false, because the 
hypothesis is false. For the notion of phenomena (as mere 
representations) which are given in themselves (as objects) 
is self-contradictory; and the infinitude of this imaginary 
whole would, indeed, be unconditioned, but would be incon¬ 
sistent (as everything in the phenomenal world is condi¬ 
tioned) with the unconditioned determination and finitude 
of quantities which is presupposed in our conception. 

The apagogic mode of proof is the true source of those 
illusions which have always had so strong an attraction for 
the admirers of dogmatical philosophy. It may be compared 
to a champion, who maintains the honor and claims of the 
party he has adopted, by offering battle to all who doubt 
the validity of these claims and the purity of that honor; 
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while nothing can be proved in this way, except the respec¬ 
tive strength of the combatants, and the advantage, in 
this respect, is always on the side of the attacking party. 
Spectators, observing that each party is alternately con¬ 
queror and conquered, are led to regard the subject of dis¬ 
pute as beyond the power of man to decide upon. But such 
an opinion cannot be justified; and it is sufficient to apply 
to these reasoners the remark: 

Non defensoribus istis 
Tempiis eget. 

Each must try to establish his assertions by a transcendental 
deduction of the grounds of proof employed in his argument, 
and thus enable us to see in what way the claims of reason 
may be supported. If an opponent bases his assertions upon 
subjective grounds, he may be refuted with ease; not, how¬ 
ever, to the advantage of the dogmatist, who likewise de¬ 
pends upon subjective sources of cognitiem, and is in like 
manner driven into a corner by his opponent. But, if parties 
employ the direct method of procedure, they will soon dis¬ 
cover the difficulty, nay, the impossibility of proving their 
assertions, and will be forced to appeal to prescription and 
precedence; or they will, by the help of criticism, discover 
with ease the dogmatical illusions by which they had been 
mocked, and compel reason to renounce its exaggerated pre¬ 
tensions to speculative insight, and to coniine itself within 
the limits of its proper spliere—that of practical principles. 

TRANSCENDENTAL DOCTRINE OF METHOD 
CnAPTER SECOND 

THE CANON OF PURE REASON 

It is a humiliating consideration for human reason, that 
it is incompetent to discover truth by means of pure specu¬ 
lation, but, on the contrary, stands in need of discipline to 
check its deviations from the straight path, and to expose 
the illusions which it originates. But, on the other hand, 
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this consideration ought to elevate and to give it confidence, 
for this discipline is exercised by itself alone, and it is sub¬ 
ject to the censure of no other power. The bounds, more¬ 
over, -which it is forced to set to its speculative exercise, 
form likewise a check upon the fallacious pretensions of 
opponents; and thus what remains of its possessions, after 
these exaggerated claims have been disallowed, is secure 
from attack or usurpation. The greatest, and perhaps the 
only, use of all pliilosophy of pure reason is, accordingly, 
of a purely negative character. It is not an organon for 
the extension, but a discipline for the determination of the 
limits of its exercise; and, without laying claim to the dis¬ 
covery of new truth, it has the modest merit of guarding 
against error. 

At the same time, there must be some source of positive 
cognitions -which belong to the domain of pure reason, and 
which become the causes of error only, from our mistaking 
their true character, while they form the goal toward which 
reason continually strives. IIow else can we account for 
the inextinguishable desire in the human mind to find a 
firm footing in some region beyond the limits of the world 
of experience ?—It hopes to attain to the possession of a 
knowledge in which it has the deepest interest. It enters 
upon the path of pure speculation; but in vain. We have 
some reason, however, to expect that, in the only other 
way that lies open to it—the path of practical reason—it may 
meet with better success. 

I understand by a canon a list of the a priori principles 
of the proper employment of certain faculties of cognition. 
Thus general logic, in its analytical department, is a formal 
canon for the faculties of understanding and reason. In the 
same way. Transcendental Analytic was seen to be a canon 
of the pure understanding; for it alone is competent to 
enounee true a priori synthetical cognitions. But, when 
no proper employment of a faculty of cognition is possible, 
no canon con exist. But the synthetical cognition of pure 
speculative reason is, as has been shown, completely impos- 

XI —SOIENOE— 25 
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sible. There cannot, therefore, exist any canon for the 
speculative exercise of this faculty—for its speculative exer¬ 
cise is entirely dialectical; and consequently, transcendental 
logic, in this respect, is merely a discipline, and not a canon. 
If, then, there is any proper mode of employing the faculty 
of pure reason—in which case there must be a canon for 
this faculty—this canon will relate, not to the speculative, 
but to the practical use of reason. This canon we now pro¬ 
ceed to investigate. 

THE CANON OF PURE REASON 
Section First 

Of the Ultimate End of the Pure Use of Reason 

There exists in the faculty of reason a natural desire to 
venture beyond the field of experience, to attempt to reach 
the utmost bounds of ail cognition by the help of ideas 
alone, and not to rest satisfied, until it has fulfilled its 
course and raised the sum of its cognitions into a self- 
subsistent systematic whole. Is the motive for this en¬ 
deavor to be found in its speculative, or in its practical 
interests alone ? 

Setting aside, at present, the results of the labors of pure 
reason in its speculative exercise, I shall merely inquire 
regarding the problems, the solution of which forms its ulti¬ 
mate aim—whether reached or not, and in relation to which 
all other aims are but partial and intermediate. These 
highest aims must, from the nature of reason, possess com¬ 
plete unity; otherwise the highest interest of humanity 
could not be successfully promoted. 

The transcendental speculation of reason relates to three 
things: the freedom of the will, the immortality of the soul, 
and the existence of God. The speculative interest which 
reason has in those questions is very small; and, for its sake 
alone, we should not undertake the labor of transcendental 
investigation—a labor full of toil and ceaseless struggle. 
We should be loth to undertake this labor, because the 
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discoveries we might make would not be of the smallest 
use in the sphere of concrete or physical investigation. We 
may find out that the will is free, but this knowledge only 
relates to the intelligible cause of our volition. As regards 
the phenomena or expressions of this will, that is, our ac¬ 
tions, we are bound, in obedience to an inviolable maxim, 
without which reason cannot be employed in the sphere of 
experience, to explain these in the same way as we explain 
all the other phenomena of nature, that is to say, according 
to its unchangeable laws. We may have discovered the 
spirituality and immortality of the soul, but we cannot 
employ this knowledge to explain the phenomena of this 
life,nor the ijeculiar nature of the future; because our con¬ 
ception of an incorporeal nature is purely negative and does 
not add anything to our knowledge, and the only inferences 
to be drawn from it are purely fictitious. If, again, we 
prove the existence of a supreme intelligence, we should 
be able from it to make the conformity to aims existing 
in the arrangement of the world comprehensible; but we 
should not be justified in deducing from it any particular 
arrangement or disposition, or, inferring any, where it is 
not perceived. For it is a necessary rule of the speculative 
use of reason, that we must not overlook natural causes, or 
refuse to listen to the teaching of experience, for the sake 
of deducing what we know and perceive from something 
that transcends all our knowledge. In one word, these three 
propositions are, for the speculative reason, always tran¬ 
scendent, and cannot be employed as immanent principles 
in relation to the objects of experience; they are, conse¬ 
quently, of no use to us in this sphere, being but the value 
less results of the severe but unprofitable efforts of reason. 

If, then, the actual cognition of these three cardinal propo 
sitions is perfectly useless, while Reason uses her utmost 
endeavors to induce us to admit them, it is plain that their 
real value and importance relate to our practical, and not 
to our speculative interest. 

1 term all that is possible through free-will, practical. 
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But if the conditions of the exercise of free volition are 
empirical, reason can have only a regulative, and not a con¬ 
stitutive, influence upon it, and is serviceable merely for the 
introduction of unity into its empirical laws. In the moral 
philosophy of prudence, for example, the sole business of 
reason is to bring about a union of all the ends, which are 
aimed at by our inclinations, into one ultimate end—that of 
happiness, and to show the agreement which should exist 
among the means of attaining that end. In this sphere, ac¬ 
cordingly, reason cannot present to us any other than prag¬ 
matical laws of free action, for our guidance toward the aims 
set up by the senses, and is incompetent to give us laws 
which are pure and determined completely a priori. On 
the other hand, pure practical laws, the ends of which have 
been given by reason entirely a priori, and which are not 
empirically conditioned, but are, on the contrary, absolutely 
imperative in their nature, would be products of pure rea¬ 
son. Such are the moral laws; and these alone belong to 
the sphere of the practical exercise of reason, and admit 
of a canon. 

All the powers of reason, in the sphere of what may be 
termed pure philosophy, are, in fact, directed to the three 
above-mentioned problems alone. These again have a still 
higher end -the answer to the question, what we ought to do, 
if the will is free, if there is a God, and a future world. 
Now, as this problem relates to our conduct, in reference to 
the highest aim of humanity, it is evident that the ultimate 
intention of nature, in the constitution of our reason, has 
been directed to the moral alone. 

We must take care, however, in turning our attention 
to an object which is foreign' to the sphere of transcendental 
philosophy, not to injure the unity of our system by digres- 

' All practical conceptions relate to objects of ploasuro and pain, and conse¬ 
quently—in an indirect nuinner, at least—to objects of fooling. But as feeling 
is not a faculty of representation, but lies out of the sphere of our powers of 
cognition, the elements of our judgments, in so far as they relate to pleasure or 
pain, that is, the elements of our practical judgments, do not belong to transcen¬ 
dental philosophy, which has to do with pure o priori cognitions alone. 
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sions, nor, on the other hand, to fail in clearness, by saying 
too little on the new subject of discussion. I hope to avoid 
both extremes, by keeping as close as possible to the tran¬ 
scendental, and excluding all psychological, that is, empirical 
elements. 

I have to remark, in the first place, that at present I treat 
of the conception of freedom in the practical sense only, and 
set aside the corresponding transcendental conception, which 
cannot be employed as a ground of explanation in the phe¬ 
nomenal world, but is itself a problem for pure reason. A 
will is purely animal {arhitrium iruium), when it is deter¬ 
mined by sensuous impulses or instincts only, that is, when 
it is determined in a 'pathological manner. A will, which can 
be determined independently of sensuous impulses, conse¬ 
quently by motives presented by reason alone, is called a 
free will {arbitrium liberum)', and everything which is con¬ 
nected with this free will, either as principle or consequence, 
is termed practical. The existence of practical freedom can 
be proved from experience alone. For the human will is 
not determined by tliat alone which immediately affects the 
senses; on the contrary, we have the power, by calling up 
the notion of what is useful or hurtful in a more distant 
relation, of overcoming the immediate impressions on our 
sensuous faculty of desire. But these considerations of 
what is desirable in relation to our whole state, that is, is 
in the end good and useful, are based entirely upon reason. 
This faculty, accordingly, enounces laws, which are impera¬ 
tive or objective laws of freedom, and which tell us what 
ought to take place, thus distinguishing themselves from the 
laws of nature, which relate to that which does take place. 
The laws of freedom or of free will are hence termed prac¬ 
tical laws. 

Whether reason is not itself, in the actual delivery of 
these laws, determined in its turn by other influences, and 
whether the action which, in relation to sensuous impulses, 
we call free, may not in relation to higher and more remote 
operative causes, really form a part of nature —these are 
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questions 'which do not here concern us. They are purely 
speculative questions; and all we have to do, in the prac¬ 
tical sphere, is to inquire into the rule of conduct which 
reason has to present. Experience demonstrates to us the 
existence of practical freedom as one of the causes which 
exist in nature, that is, it shows the causal power of reason 
in the determination of the will. The idea of transcendental 
freedom, on the contrary, requires that reason—in relation 
to its causal power of commencing a series of phenomena— 
should be independent of all sensuous determining causes; 
and thus it seems to be in opposition to the law of nature 
and to all possible experience. It therefore remains a prob¬ 
lem for the human mind. But this problem does not con¬ 
cern reason in its practical use; and we have, therefore, in a 
canon of pure reason, to do with only two questions, which 
relate to the practical interest of pure reason—Is there a 
God? and, Is there a future life? The question of. tran¬ 
scendental freedom is purely speculative, and we may there¬ 
fore set it entirely aside when we come to treat of practical 
reason. Besides, we have already fully discussed this sub¬ 
ject in the antinomy of pure reason. 

THE CANON OF PURE REASON 
Section Second 

Of the Ideal of the Summum Donum as a Determining 
Ground of the Ultimate End of Pure Reason 

Reason conducted us, in its speculative use, through the 
field of experience, and, as it can never find complete satis¬ 
faction in that sphere, from thence to speculative ideas— 
which, however, in the end brought us back again to expe¬ 
rience, and thus fulfilled the purpose of reason, in a manner 
which, though useful, was not at all in accordance with our 
expectations. It now remains for us to consider whether 
pure reason can be employed in a practical sphere, and 
whether it will here conduct us to those ideas which at¬ 
tain the highest ends of pure reason, as we have just stated 
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them. We shall thus ascertain whether, from the point of 
view of its practical interest, reason may not he able to sup¬ 
ply us with that which, on the speculative side, it wholly 
denies us. 

The whole interest of reason, speculative as well as prac¬ 
tical, is centred in the three following questions: 

1. What can I know? 

2. What ought I to do? 

3. What may I hope? 

The first question is purely speculative. We have, as I 
flatter myself, exhausted all the replies of which it is sus¬ 
ceptible, and have at last found the reply with which reason 
must content itself, and with which it ought to be content, 
so long as it pays no regard to the practical. But from the 
two great ends to the attainment of which all these efforts 
of pure reason were in fact directed, wo remain just as far 
removed as if we had consulted our ease, and declined the 
task at the outset. So far, then, as knowledge is concerned, 
thus much, at least, is established, that, in regard to those 
two problems, it lies beyond our reach. 

The second question is purely practical. As such it may 
indeed fall within the province of pure reason, but still it is 
not transcendental, but moral, and consequently cannot in 
itself form the subject of our criticism. 

The third question. If I act as I ought to do, what may 
I then hope?—is at once practical and theoretical. The 
practical forms a clew to the answer of the theoretical, and 
—in its higliest form—speculative question. For all hoping 
has happiness for its object, and stands in precisely the same 
relation to the practical and the law of morality, as knowing 
to the theoretical cognition of things and the law of nature. 
The former arrives finally at the conclusion that something 
is (which determines the ultimate end), because something 
ought to take place ; the latter, that something is (which oper¬ 
ates as the highest cause), because something does take place. 

Happiness is the satisfaction of all our desires; extensive, 
in regard to their multiplicity; intensive, in regard to their 
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degree; and protensive^ in regard to their duration. The 
practical law based on the motive of happiness, I term a 
pragmatical law (or prudential rule); but that law, assum¬ 
ing such to exist, which has no other motive than the wor¬ 
thiness of being happy, I term a moral or ethical law. The 
first tells us what we have to do, if we wish to become pos¬ 
sessed of happiness; the second dictates how we ought to 
act, in order to deserve happiness. The first is based upon 
empirical principles; for it is only by experience that I can 
learn either what inclinations exist which desire satisfaction, 
or what are the natural means of satisfying them. The sec¬ 
ond takes no account of our desires or the means of satisfy¬ 
ing them, and regards only the freedom of a rational being, 
and the necessary conditions under which alone this freedom 
can harmonize with the distribution of happiness according 
to principles. This second law may therefore rest upon 
mere ideas of pure reason, and may be cognized a priori. 

I assume that there are pure moral laws which determine, 
entirely a priori (without regard to empirical motives, that 
is, to happiness), the conduct of a rational being, or in other 
words, the use which it makes of its freedom, and that these 
laws are absolutely imperative (not merely hypothetically, on 
the supposition of other empirical ends), and therefore in all 
respects necessary. I am warranted in assuming this, not 
only by the arguments of the most enlightened moralists, 
but by the moral judgment of every man who will make the 
attempt to form a distinct conception of such a law. 

Pure reason, then, contains, not indeed in its speculative, 
but in its practical, or, more strictly, its moral use, princi¬ 
ples of possibility of experience, of such actions, namely, 
as, in accordance with ethical precepts, might be met with in 
the history of man. For since reason commands that such 
actions should take place, it must be possible for them to 
take place; and hence a particular kind of systematic unity 
—the moral, must V)e possible. We have found, it is true, 
that the systematic unity of nature could not be established 
according to speculative principles of reason, because, while 
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reason possesses a causal power in relation to freedom, it has 
none in relation to the whole sphere of nature; and, while 
moral principles of reason can produce free actions, they 
cannot produce natural laws. It is, then, in its practical, 
but especially in its moral use, that the principles of pure 
reason possess objective reality. 

I call the world a moral toorld, in so far as it may be 
in accordance with all the ethical laws—which, by virtue of 
the freedom of reasonable beings, it caii be, and according 
to the necessary laws of morality it ought to he. But this 
world must be conceived only as an intelligible world, inas¬ 
much as abstraction is therein made of all conditions (ends), 
and even of all impediments to morality (the weakness or 
pravity of human nature). So far, then, it is a mere idea 
—though still a practical idea—which may have, and ought 
to have, an influence mi the world of sense, so as to bring it 
as far as possible into conformity with itself. The idea of 
a moral world has, therefore, objective reality, not as refer¬ 
ring to an object of intelligible intuition—for of such an 
object we can form no conception whatever—but to the 
world of sense—coiicoived, however, as an object of pure 
reason in its jiractical use—aud to a corpus mysiicum of ra¬ 
tional beings in it, in so far as the liberum arhitrium of the 
individual is placed, under and by virtue of moral laws, in 
complete systematic unity both with itself, and with the 
freedom ol all others. 

That is the answer to the first of the two questions of 
pure reason which relate to its practical interest: Do that 
which will render thee worthy of happiiness. The second 
question is this: If I conduct myself so as not to be un¬ 
worthy of happiness, may I hope thereby to obtain happi¬ 
ness? In order to arrive at the solution of this question, 
we must inquire whether the principles of pure reason, 
which prescribe a priori the law, necessarily also connect 
this hope with it. 

I say, then, that just as the moral principles are necessary 
according to reason in its practical use, so it is equally neces- 
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sary according to reason in its theoretical use, to assume that 
every one has ground to hope for happiness in the measure 
in which he has made himself worthy of it in his conduct, 
and that therefore the system of morality is inseparably 
(though only in the idea of pure reason) connected with 
tliat of happiness. 

Now in an intelligible, that is, in the moral world, in the 
conception of which we make abstraction of all the impedi¬ 
ments to morality (sensuous desires), such a system of hap¬ 
piness, connected with and proportioned to morality, may 
be conceived as necessary, because freedom of volition—■ 
partly incited, and partly restrained by moral laws—would 
be itself the cause of general happiness; and thus rational 
beings, under the guidance of such principles, would be 
themselves the authors both of their own enduring welfare 
and that of others. But such a system of self-rewarding 
morality is only an idea, the carrying out of which depends 
upon the condition that every one acts as he ought; in other 
words, that all actions of reasonable beings be such as they 
would be if they sprung from a Supreme Will, comprehend¬ 
ing in, or under, itself all particular wills. But since the 
moral law is binding on each individual in the use of his 
freedom of volition, even if others should not act in con¬ 
formity with this law, neitiier the nature of things, nor the 
causality of actions and their relation to morality, determine 
how the consequences of those actions will be related to hap¬ 
piness; and the necessary connection of the hope of happi¬ 
ness with the unceasing endeavor to become worthy of hap¬ 
piness, cannot be cognized by reason, if we take nature alone 
for our guide. This connection can be hoped for only on 
the assumption that the cause of nature is a supreme reason, 
which governs according to moral laws. 

I term the idea of an intelligence in which the morally 
most perfect will, united with supreme blessedness, is the 
cause of all happiness in the world, so far as happiness 
stands in strict relation to morality (as the worthiness of 
being happy), the Ideal of the Supreme Good. It is only, 
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then, in th(3 ideal of the supreme original good, that pure 
reason can find the ground of the practically necessary con¬ 
nection of both elements of the highest derivative good, and 
accordingly of an intelligible, that is, moral world. Now 
since we are necessitated by reason to conceive ourselves 
as belonging to such a world, while the senses present to 
us nothing but a world of phenomena, we must assume the 
former as a consequence of our conduct in the world of sense 
(since the world of sense gives us no hint of it), and therefore 
as future in relation to us. Thus God and a future life are 
two hypotheses which, according to the principles of pure 
reason, are inseparable from the obligation which this reason 
imposes upon us. 

Morality 'per se constitutes a system. But we can form 
no system of happiness, except in so far as it is dispensed 
in strict proportion to morality. But this is only possible in 
the intelligible world, under a wise author and ruler. Such 
a ruler, together with life in such a world, which we must 
look upon as future, reason finds itself compelled to assume; 
or it must regard the moral laws as idle dreams, since the 
necessary consequence which this same reason connects with 
them, must, without this hypothesis, fall to the ground. 
Hence also the moral laws are universally regarded as 
commands, which they could not be, did they not connect 
a priori adequate consequences with their dictates, and thus 
carry with them promises and threats. But this, again, they 
could not do, did they not reside in a necessary being, as the 
Supreme Good, which alone can render such a teleological 
unity possible. 

Leibnitz termed the world, when viewed in relation to the 
rational beings which it contains, and the moral relations in 
which they stand to each other, under the government of the 
Supreme Good, the Tcingdom of Grace, and distinguished it 
from the kingdom of Nature, in which these rational beings 
live, under moral laws, indeed, but expect no other conse¬ 
quences from their actions than such as follow according to 
the course of nature in the world of sense. To view our- 
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selves, therefore, as in the kingdom of grace, in which all 
happiness awaits us, except in so far as we ourselves limit 
our participation in it by actions which render us unworthy 
of happiness, is a practically necessary idea of reason. 

Practical laws, in so far as they are subjective grounds 
of actions, that is, subjective principles, are termed maxims. 
Tihe judgments oi morality, in its purity and ultimate results, 
are framed according to ideas; the observance of its laws, 
according to maxims. 

The whole course of our life must be subject to moral 
maxims; but this is impossible, unless with the moral law, 
which is a mere idea, reason connects an efficient cause 
which ordains to all conduct which is in conformity with the 
moral law an issue either in this or in another life, which is 
in exact conformity with our highest aims. Thus, without 
a God and without a world, invisible to us now, but hoped 
for, the glorious ideas of morality are, indeed, objects of 
approbation and of admiration, but cannot be the springs 
of purpose and action. For they do not satisfy all the aims 
which are natural to every rational being, and which are 
determined a priori by pure reason itself, and necessary. 

Happiness alone is, in the view of reason, far from being 
the complete good. Eeason does not approve of it (however 
much inclination may desire it), except as united with de¬ 
sert. On the other hand, morality alone, and with it, mere 
desert, is likewise far from being the complete good. To 
make it complete, he who conducts himself in a manner 
not unworthy of happiness, must be able to hope for the 
possession of happiness. Even reason, unbiased by private 
ends, or interested considerations, cannot judge otherwise, 
if it puts itself in the place of a being whose business it is 
to dispense all happiness to others. For in the practical 
idea both points are essentially combined, though in such 
a way that participation in happiness is rendered possible by 
the moral disposition, as its condition, and not conversely, 
the moral disposition by the prospect of happiness. Fora 
disposition which should require the prospect of happiness 
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as its necessary condition, would not be moral, and hence 
also would not be worthy of complete happiness—a happi¬ 
ness which, in the view of reason, recognizes no limitation 
but such as arises from our own immoral conduct. 

Happiness, therefore, in exact proportion with the moral¬ 
ity of rational beings (whereby they are made worthy of 
happiness), constitutes alone the supreme good of a world 
into which wo absolutely must transport ourselves according 
to the commands of pure but practical reason. This world 
is, it is true, only an intelligible world; for of such a sys¬ 
tematic unity of ends as it requires, the world of sense gives 
us no hint. Its reality can be based on nothing else but the 
hypothesis of a supreme original good. In it independent 
reason, equipped with all the sufficiency of a supreme cause, 
founds, maintains, and fulfils the universal order of things, 
with the most perfect teleological harmony, however much 
this order may be hidden from us in the world of sense. 

This moral theology has the peculiar advantage, in con¬ 
trast with speculative theology, of leading inevitably to the 
conception of a sole, -perfect, and rational First Cause, whereof 
speculative theology does not give us any hidication on ob¬ 
jective grounds, far less any convincing evidence. For we 
find neither in transcendental nor in natural theology, how¬ 
ever far reason may lead us in these, any ground to warrant 
us in assuming the existence of one only Being, which stands 
at the head of all natural causes, and on which these are en¬ 
tirely dependent. On the other hand, if we take our stand 
on moral unity as a necessary law of the universe, and from 
this point of view consider what is necessary to give this law 
adequate efficiency and, for us, obligatory force, we must 
come to the conclusion that there is one only supreme will, 
which comprehends all these laws in itself. For how, under 
different wills, should we find complete unity of ends ? This 
will must be omnipotent, that all nature and its relation to 
morality in the world may be subject to it; omniscient, that 
it may have knowledge of the most secret feelings and their 
moral worth ; omni]:)resent, that it may be at hand to supply 
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every necessity to which the highest weal of the world may 
give rise; eternal, that this harmony of nature and liberty 
may never fail; and so on. 

But this systematic unity of ends in this world of intelli¬ 
gences—which, as mere nature, is only a world of sense, 
but, as a system of freedom of volition, may be termed an 
intelligible, that is, moral world [regnum gratice )—leads 
inevitably also to the teleological unity of all things which 
constitute this great whole, according to universal natural 
laws—just as the unity of the former is according to uni¬ 
versal and necessary moral laws—and unites the practical 
with the speculative reason. The world must be represented 
as having originated from an idea, if it is to harmonisse with 
that use of reason without which we cannot even consider 
ourselves as worthy of reason—namely, the moral use, which 
rests entirely on the idea of the supreme good. Hence the 
investigation of nature receives a teleological direction, and 
becomes, in its widest extension, physico-theology. But this, 
taking its rise in moral order as a unity founded on the es¬ 
sence of freedom, and not accidentally instituted by external 
commands, establishes the teleological view of nature on 
grounds which must be inseparably connected with the 
internal possibility of things. This gives rise to a tran¬ 
scendental theology, which takes the ideal of the highest 
ontological perfection as a principle of systematic unity; 
and this principle connects all things according to universal 
and necessary natural laws, because all things have their 
origin in the absolute necessity of the one only Primal Being. 

What use can we make of our understanding, even in re¬ 
spect of experience, if we do not propose ends to ourselves? 
But the highest ends are those of morality, and it is only 
pure reason that can give us the knowledge of these. 
Though supplied with these, and putting ourselves under 
their guidance, we can make no teleological use of the 
knowledge of nature, as regards cognition, unless nature 
itself has established teleological unity. For without this 
unity we should not even possess reason, because we should 
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have no school for reason, and no cultivation through ob¬ 
jects -which afford the materials for its conceptions. But 
teleological unity is a necessary unity, and founded on the 
essence of the individual will itself. Hence this will, which 
is the condition of the application of this unity in concreto, 
must be so likewise. In this way the transcendental enlarge¬ 
ment of our rational cognition would be, not the cau.se, but 
merely the effect of the practical teleology, which pure 
reason imposes upon us. 

Hence, also, we find in the history of human reason that, 
before the moral conceptions were sufficiently purified and 
determined, and before men had attained to a perception of 
the systematic unity of ends according to these conceptions 
and from necessary principles, the knowledge of nature, 
and even a considerable amount of intellectual culture in 
many otlicr sciences, could produce only rude and vague 
conceptions of the Deity, .sometimes even admitting of an 
astonishing indifference with regard to this question alto¬ 
gether. But the more enlarged treatment of moral ideas, 
which was rendered necessary by the extremely pure moral 
law of our religion, awakened the interest, and thereby 
quickened the perceptions of reason in relation to this ob¬ 
ject. In thi.s way, and without the help either of an 
extended acquaintance with nature, or of a reliable tran¬ 
scendental insight (for these have been wanting in all ages), 
a conception of the Divine Being was arrived at, which we 
now hold to be the correct one, not because speculative 
reason convinces us of its correctness, but because it accords 
with the moral principles of reason. Thus it is to pure 
reason, but only in its practical use, that we must ascribe 
the merit of having connected with our highest interest a 
cognition, of -which mere speculation was able only to form 
a conjecture, but the validity of which it was unable to 
establish—and of having thereby rendered it, not indeed a 
demonstrated dogma, but a hypothesis absolutely necessary 
to the essential ends of reason. 

But if practical reason has reached this elevation, and 
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has attained to the conception of a sole Primal Being, as 
the supreme good, it must not, therefore, imagine that it 
has transcended the empirical conditions of its application, 
and risen to the immediate cognition of new objects; it 
must not presume to start from the conception which it has 
gained, and to deduce from it the moral laws themselves. 
For it was these very laws, the internal practical necessity 
of which led us to the hypothesis of an independent cause, 
or of a wise ruler of the universe, who should give them 
effect. Hence we are not entitled to regard them as acci¬ 
dental and derived from the mere will of the ruler, espe¬ 
cially as we have no conception of such a will, except 
as formed in accordance with these laws. So far, then, as 
practical reason has the right to conduct us, we shall not 
look upon actions as binding on us, because they are the 
commands of God, but we shall regard them as divine 
commands, because we are internally bound by theni. We 
shall study freedom under the teleological unity which ac¬ 
cords with principles of reason; we shall look upon our¬ 
selves as acting in conformity with the divine will only in 
so far as we hold sacred the moral law which reason teaches 
us from the nature of actions themselves, and we shall be¬ 
lieve that we can obey that will only by promoting the weal 
of the universe in ourselves and in others. Moral theology 
is, therefore, only of immanent use. It teaches us to fulfil 
our destiny here in the world, by placing ourselves in har¬ 
mony with the general system of ends, and warns us against 
the fanaticism, nay, the crime of depriving reason of its 
legislative authority in the moral conduct of life, for the 
purpose of directly connecting this authority with the idea 
of the Supreme Being. For this would be, not an immanent, 
but a transcendent use of moral theology, and, like the 
transcendent use of mere speculation, would inevitably 
pervert and frustrate the ultimate ends of reason. 
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THE CANON OF PURE REASON 
Section Thibd 

Of Opinion^ Knowledge, and Belief 

The holding of a thing to be true, is a phenomenon in 
our understanding which may rest on objective grounds, but 
requires, also, subjective causes in the mind of the person 
judging. If a judgment is valid for every rational being, 
then its ground is objectively sufficient, and it is termed 
a conviction. If, on the other hand, it has its ground 
in the particular character of the subject, it is termed a 
persuasion. 

Persuasion is a mere illusion, the ground of the judg¬ 
ment, which lies solely in the subject, being regarded as 
objective. Hence a judgment of this kind has only private 
validity—is only valid for the individual who judges, and 
the holding of a thing to be true in this way cannot be com¬ 
municated. But truth depends upon agreement with the 
object, and consequently the judgments of all understand¬ 
ings, if true, must be in agreement with each other (eow- 
sentientia uni iertio consentiunt inter se). Conviction may, 
therefore, be distinguished, from an external point of view, 
from persuasion, by the possibility of communicating it, and 
by showing its validity for the reason of every man; for in 
this case the presumption, at least, arises, that the agree¬ 
ment of all judgments with each other, in spite of the 
different characters of individuals, rests upon the common 
ground of the agreement of each with the object, and thus 
the correctness of the judgment is established. 

Persuasion, accordingly, cannot be subjectively distin¬ 
guished from conviction, that is, so long as the subject 
views its judgment simply as a phenomenon of its own 
mind. But if we inquire whether the grounds of our judg¬ 
ment, which are valid for us, produce the same effect on the 
reason of others as on our own, we have then the means. 
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though only subjective means, not, indeed, of producing 
conviction, but of detecting the merely private validity of 
the judgment; in other words, of discovering that there is 
in it the element of mere persuasion. 

If we can, in addition to this, develop the subjective 
causes of the judgment, which we have taken for its objective 
grounds, and thus explain the deceptive judgment as a phe¬ 
nomenon in our mind, apart altogether from the objective 
character of the object, we can then expose the illusion and 
need be no longer deceived by it, although, if its subjective 
cause lies in our nature, we cannot hope altogether to escape 
its influence. 

I can only maintain, that is, affirm as necessarily valid 
for every one, that which produces conviction. Persuasion 
I may keep for myself, if it is agreeable to me; but I can¬ 
not, and ought not, to attempt to impose it as binding upon 
others. 

Holding for true, or the subjective validity of a judgment 
in relation to conviction (which is, at the same time, objec¬ 
tively valid), has the three following degrees: Opinion, 
Belief, and Knowledge. Opinion is a consciously insufficient 
judgment, subjectively as well as objectively. Belief is 
subjectively sufficient, but is recognized as being objectively 
insufficient. Knowledge is both subjectively and objec¬ 
tively sufficient. Subjective sufficiency is termed conviction 
(for myself); objective sufficiency is termed certainty (for 
all). I need not dwell longer on the explanation of such 
simple conceptions. 

I must never venture to he of opinion, without knowing 
something, at least, by which my judgment, in itself merely 
problematical, is brought into connection with the truth— 
which connection, although not perfect, is still something 
more than' an arbitrary fiction. Moreover, the law of such 
a connection must be certain. For if, in relation to this 
law, I have nothing more than opinion, my judgment is 
but a play of the imagination, without the least relation 
to truth.—In the judgments of pure reason, opinion has no 
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place. For as they do not rest on empirical grounds, and 
as the sphere of pure reason is that of necessary truth and 
a priori cognition, the principle of connection in it requires 
universality and necessity, and consequently perfect cer¬ 
tainty—^otherwise we should have no guide to the truth at 
all. Hence it is absurd to have an opinion in pure mathe¬ 
matics; we must know, or abstain from forming a judgment 
altogether. The case is the same with the maxims of 
morality. For we must not hazard an action on the mere 
opinion that it is allowed, but we must know it to be so. 

In the transcendental sphere of reason, on the other 
hand, the term opinion is too weak, while the word knowl¬ 
edge is too strong. From the merely speculative point of 
view, therefore, we cannot form a judgment at all. For 
the subjective grounds of a judgment, such as produce 
belief, cannot be admitted in speculative inquiries, inas¬ 
much as they cannot stand without empirical support, 
and are incapable of being communicated to others in 
equal measure. 

But it is only from the jyractical point of view that a 
theoretically insufficient judgment can be termed belief. 
N ow the practical reference is either to skill or to morality; 
to the former, when the end proposed is arbitrary and acci¬ 
dental, to the latter, when it is absolutely necessary. 

If we propose to ourselves any end whatever, the condi¬ 
tions of its attainment are hypothetically necessary. The 
necessity is subjectively, but still only comparatively, suffi¬ 
cient, if I am acquainted with no other conditions under 
which the end can be attained. On the other hand, it is 
sufficient, absolutely, and for every one, if I know for cer¬ 
tain that no one can be acquainted with any other con¬ 
ditions, under which the attainment of the proposed end 
would be possible. In the former case ray supposition— 

judgment with regard to certain conditions, is a merely 
accidental belief; in the latter it is a necessary belief. The 
physician must pursue some course in the case of a patient 
who is in danger, but is ignorant of the nature of the dis- 
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ease. He observes the symptoms, and concludes, according 
to the best of his judgment, that it is a case of phthisis. 
His belief is, even in his own judgment, only contingent: 
another man might, perhaps, come nearer the truth. Such 
a belief, contingent indeed, but still forming the ground of 
the actual use of means for the attainment of certain ends, 
I term pragmatical belief. 

The usual test, whether that which any one maintains is 
merely his persuasion, or his subjective conviction at least, 
that is, bis firm belief, is a bet. It frequently happens that 
a man delivers his opinions with so much boldness and 
assurance, that he appears to be under no apprehension as 
to the possibility of his being in error. The offer of a bet 
startles him, and makes him pause. Sometimes it turns out 
that bis persuasion may be valued at a ducat, but not at ten. 
For he does not hesitate, perhaps, to venture a ducat, but if 
it is proposed to stake ten, he immediately becomes aware 
of the possibility of his being mistaken—a possibility which 
has hitherto escaped his observation. If we imagine to our¬ 
selves that we have to .stake the happiness of oui whole life 
on the truth of any proposition, our judgment drops its air 
of triumph, we take the alarm, and discover the actual 
strength of our belief. Thus pragmatical belief has degrees, 
varying in proportion to the interests at stake. 

Now, in cases where we cannot enter upon any course of 
action in reference to some object, and where, accordingly, 
our judgment is purely theoretical, we can still represent to 
ourselves, in thought, the possibility of a course of action, 
for which we suppose that we have sufficient grounds, if 
any means existed of ascertaining the truth of the matter. 
Thus we find in purely theoretical judgments an analogon of 
practical judgments, to which the word belief may properly 
be applied, and which we may term doctrinal belief. I should 
not hesitate to stake my all on the truth of the proposition— 
if there were any possibility, of bringing it to the test of ex¬ 
perience—that, at least, some one of the planets, which we 
see, is inhabited. Hence I say that I have not merely the 
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opinion, but the strong belief, on the correctness of which 
I would stake even many of the advantages of life, that 
there are inhabitants in other worlds. 

Now we must admit that the doctrine of the existence of 
God belongs to doctrinal belief. For, although in respect 
to the theoretical cognition of the universe I do not require 
to form any theory which necessarily involves this idea, as 
the condition of my explanation of the phenomena which 
the universe presents, but, on the contrary, am rather bound 
so to use my reason as if everything were mere nature, still 
teleological unity is so important a condition of the applica¬ 
tion of my reason to nature, that it is impossible for me to 
ignore it—especially since, in addition to these considera¬ 
tions, abundant examples of it are supplied by experience. 
But the sole condition, so far as my knowledge extends, 
under wliich this unity can be my guide in the investigation 
of nature, is the assumption that a supreme intelligence has 
ordered all things according to the wisest ends. Conse¬ 
quently the hypothesis of a wise author of the universe is 
necessary for my guidance in the investigation of nature— 
is the condition under which alone I can fulfil an end which is 
contingent indeed, but by no means unimportant. Moreover, 
since the result of my attempts so frequently confirms the 
utility of this assumption, and since nothing decisive can be 
adduced against it, it follows that it would be saying far too 
little to terra my judgment, in this case, a mere opinion, 
and that, even in this theoretical connection, I may assert 
that I firmly believe in God. Still, if we use words strictly, 
this must not be called a practical, but a doctrinal belief, 
which the theology of nature (physico-theology) must also 
produce in my mind. In the wisdom of a Supreme Being, 
and in the shortness of life, so inadequate to the develop¬ 
ment of the glorious powers of human nature, we may find 
equally sufficient grounds for a doctrinal belief in the future 
life of the human soul. 

The expression of belief is, in such cases, an expression 
of modesty from the objective point of view, but, at the same 
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time, of firm confidence, from the subjective. If I should 
venture to term this merely theoretical judgment even so 
much as a hypothesis which I am entitled to assume; a more 
complete conception, with regard to another world and to 
the cause of the world, might then be justly required of me 
than I am, in reality, able to give. For, if I assume any¬ 
thing, even as a mere hypothesis, I must, at least, know 
so much of the properties of such a being as will enable 
me, not to form the conception., but to imagine the existence 
of it. But the word belief refers only to the guidance which 
an idea gives me, and to its subjective influence on the con¬ 
duct of my reason, which forces me to hold it fast, though 
I may not be in a position to give a speculative account 
of it. 

But mere doctrinal belief is, to some extent, wanting in 
stability. We often (juit our hold of it, in consequence 
of the difiioulties which occur in speculation, though in the 
end we inevitably return to it again. 

It is quite otherwise with moral belief. For in this sphere 
action is absolutely necessary, that is, I must act in obedi¬ 
ence to the moral law in all points. The end is here incon- 
trovertibly established, and there is only one condition pos¬ 
sible, according to the best of my perception, under which 
this end can harmonize with all other ends, and so have 
practical validity—namely, the existence of a God and of a 
future world. I know also, to a certainty, that no one can 
be acquainted with any other conditions which conduct to 
the same unity of ends under the moral law. But since the 
moral precept is, at the same time, my maxim (as reason 
requires that it should be), I am irresistibly constrained to 
believe in the existence of God and in a future life; and 
I am sure that nothing can make me waver in this belief, 
since I should thereby overthrow my moral maxims, the 
renunciation of which would render me hateful in my 
own eyes. 

Thus, while all the ambitious attempts of reason to pene¬ 
trate beyond the limits of experience end in disappointment. 
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there is still enough left to satisfy m in a practical point of 
view. No one, it is true, will be able to boast that he 
knows that there is a God and a future life; for, if he knows 
this, he is just the man whom I have long wished to find. 
All knowledge, regarding an object of mere reason, can be 
communicated; and I should thus be enabled to hope that 
my own knowledge would receive this wonderful extension, 
through the instrumentality of his instruction. No, my con¬ 
viction is not logical, but moral certainty; and since it rests 
on subjective grounds (of the moral sentiment), I must not 
even say: It is morally certain that there is a God, etc., but: 
I am morally certain, that is, my belief in God and in 
another world is so interwoven with my moral nature, that 
I am under as little apprehension of having the former torn 
from me as of losing the latter. 

The only point in this argument that may appear open to 
suspicion, is that this rational belief presupposes the exist¬ 
ence of moral sentiments. If we give up this assumption, 
and take a man who is entirely indifferent with regard to 
moral laws, the question which reason proposes becomes 
then merely a problem for speculation, and may, indeed, be 
supported by strong groUDd.s from analogy, but not by such 
as will com}»el the most obstinate scepticism to give way.' 
But in these questions no man is free from all interest. For 
though the want of good sentiments may place him beyond 
the influence of moral interests, still even in this case 
enough may be left to make him fear the existence of God 
and a future life. For he caimct pretend to any certainty 
of the non-e.xistence of God and of a future life, unless— 
since it could only be proved by mere reason, and therefore 
apodictically—he is prepared to Establish the impossibility of 


' The human mind (as, I believe, every rational being must, o£ necessity do) 
lakes a natural intijrest in morality, although this interest is not undivided, and 
may not be practically in preponderance. If you strengthen and increase it, you 
vill find the reason become docile, more enlightened, and more capable of unit- 
iig the speculative interest with the practical. But if you do not take care at 
lie outset, or at li ast midway, to make men good, you will never force them 
nto an honest belief. 
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both, which certainly no reasonable man would undertake 
to do. This would be a negative belief, which could not, 
indeed, produce morality and good sentiments, but still 
could produce an analogon of these, by operating as a pow¬ 
erful restraint on the outbreak of evil dispositions. 

But, it will be said, is this all that pure reason can effect, 
in opening up prospects beyond the limits of experience? 
Nothing more than two articles of belief? Common-sense 
could have done as much as this, without taking the philos¬ 
ophers to counsel in the matter! 

I shall not here eulogize philosophy for the benefits 
which the laborious efforts of its criticism have conferred 
on human reason—even granting that its merit should turn 
out in the end to be only negative—for on this point some¬ 
thing more will be said in the next section. But I ask, do 
you require that that knowledge which concerns all men, 
should transcend the common understanding, and should 
only be revealed to you by pliilosophers ? The very cir¬ 
cumstance which has called forth your censure, is the best 
confirmation of the correctness of our previous assertions, 
since it discloses, what could not have been foreseen, that 
Nature is not chargeable with any partial distribution of her 
gifts in those matters which concern all men without dis¬ 
tinction, and that in respect to the essential ends of human 
nature we cannot advance further with the help of the high¬ 
est philosophy, than under the guidance which nature has 
vouchsafed to the meanest understanding. 
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TRANSCENDENTAL DOCTRINE OF METHOD 
CHAPTER THIRD 

THE ARCHITECTONIC OF PURE REASON 

By the term Architectonic I mean the art of constructing 
a system. Without systematic unity, our knowledge cannot 
become science; it will be au aggregate, and not a system. 
Thus Architectonic is the doctrine of the scientific in cogni¬ 
tion, and therefore necessarily forms part of our Method¬ 
ology. 

Reason cannot permit our knowledge to remain in an un¬ 
connected and rhapsodistic state, but requires that the sum 
of our cognitions should constitute a system. It is thus 
alone that they can advance the ends of reason. By a sys¬ 
tem I mean the unity of various cognitions under one idea. 
This idea is the conception—^given by reason—of the form 
of a whole, in so far as the conception determines a priori 
not only the limits of its content, but the place which each 
of its parts is to occupy. The scientific idea contains, there¬ 
fore, the end, and the form of the whole which is in accord¬ 
ance with that end. The unHy of the end, to which all the 
parts of the system relate, and through which all have a re¬ 
lation to each other, communicates unity to the whole sys¬ 
tem, so that the absence of any part can be immediately 
detected from our knowledge of the rest; and it determines 
a priori the limits of the system, thus excluding all contin¬ 
gent or arbitrary additions. The whole is thus an organism 
{iiriiculatio), and not an aggregate {concervatio); it may grow 
from within {per intussusceptionem\ but it cannot increase 
by externa] additions {per apposiiionem). It is thus like an 
XI —Science— 26 
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animal body, the growth of which does not add any limb, 
but, without changing their proportions, makes each in its 
sphere stronger and more active. 

We require, for the execution of the idea of a system, a 
schema, that is, a content and an arrangement of parts deter¬ 
mined a priori by the principle which the aim of the system 
prescribes. A schema which is not projected in accordance 
with an idea, that is, from the standpoint of the highest aim 
of reason, but merely empirically, in accordance with acci¬ 
dental aims and purposes (the number of which cannot be 
predetermined), can give us nothing more than technical 
unity. But the schema which is originated from an idea 
(in which case reason presents us with aims a priori, and 
does not look for them to experience), forms the basis of 
architecionical unity. A science, in the proper acceptation 
of that term, cannot be formed technically, that is, from ob¬ 
servation of the similarity existing between different objects, 
and the purely contingent use we make of our knowledge 
in concrete with reference to all kinds of arbitrary external 
aims; its constitution must be framed on architectonical 
principles, that is, its parts must be shown to possess an 
essential affinity, and be capable of being deduced from one 
supreme and internal aim or end, which forms the condition 
of the possibility of the scientific whole. The schema of a 
science must give a priori the plan of it {monogramma), 
and the division of the whole into parts, in conformity 
with the idea of the science; and it must also distinguish 
this whole from all others, according to certain understood 
principles. 

No one will attempt to construct a science, unless behave 
some idea to rest on as a proper basis. But, in the elabora¬ 
tion of the science he finds that the schema, nay, even the 
definition which he at first gave of the science, rarely corre¬ 
sponds with his idea; for this idea lies, like a germ, in our 
reason, its parts undeveloped and hid even from microscopi¬ 
cal observation. For this reason, we ought to explain and 
define sciences, not according to the description which the 
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originator gives of them, but according to the idea which 
we find based in reason itself, and which is suggested by the 
natural unity of the parts of the science already accumulated. 
For it will often be found, that the originator of a science, 
and even his latest successors, remain attached to an errone¬ 
ous idea, which they cannot render clear to themselves, and 
that they thus fail in determining the true content, the 
articulation or systematic unity, and the limits of their 
science. 

It is unfortunate that, only after having occupied our¬ 
selves lor a long time in the collection of materials, under 
the guidance of an idea which lies undeveloped in the mind, 
but not according to any definite plan of arrangement—nay, 
only after we have spent much time and labor in the techni¬ 
cal disposition of our materials, does it become possible to 
view the idea of a science in a clear light, and to project, 
according to architectonical principles, a plan of the whole, 
in accordance with the aims of reason. Systems seem, like 
certain worms, to be formed by a kind of generatio cequivoca 
—by the mere confluence of conceptions, and to gain com¬ 
pleteness only with the progress of time. But the schema 
or germ of all lies in reason; and thus is not only every sys¬ 
tem organized according to its own idea, but all are united 
into one grand system of human knowledge, of which they 
form members. For this reason, it is possible to frame an 
architectonic of all human cognition, the formation of which, 
at the present time, considering the immense materials col¬ 
lected or to be found in the ruins of old systems, would not 
indeed be very difficult. Our purpose at present is merely 
to sketch the plan of the Architectonic of all cognition given 
by pure reason • and we begin from the point where the main 
root of human knowledge divides into two, one of which is 
reason. By reason I understand here the whole higher fac¬ 
ulty of cognition, the rational being placed in contradistinc¬ 
tion to the empirical. 

If I make complete abstraction of the content of cogni¬ 
tion, objectively considered, all cognition is, from a subjec- 
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tive point of view, either historical or rational. Historical 
cognition is cognitio ex datis, rational, cognitio ex prhicipiis. 
Whatever may be the original source of a cognition, it is, in 
relation to the person who possesses it, merely historical, if 
he knows only what has been given him from another quar¬ 
ter, whether that knowledge was communicated by direct 
experience or by instruction. Thus the person who has 
learned a system of philosophy—say the Wolflan—although 
he has a perfect knowledge of all the principles, definitions 
and arguments in that philosophy, as well as of the divisions 
that have been made of the system, he possesses really no 
more than a historical knowledge of the Wolfian system; he 
knows only what has been told him, his judgments are only 
those which he has received from his teachers. Dispute the 
validity of a definition, and he is completely at a loss to find 
another. He has formed his mind on another’s; but the 
imitative faculty is not the productive. His knowledge has 
not been drawn from reason; and, although, objectively con¬ 
sidered, it is rational knowledge, subjectively, it is merely 
historical. He has learned this or that philosophy, and is 
merely a plaster-cast of a living man. Eational cognitions 
which are objective, that is, which have their source in rea¬ 
son, can be so termed from a subjective point of view, only 
when they have been drawn by the individual himself from 
the sources of reason, that is, from principles; and it is in 
this way alone that criticism, or even the rejection of what 
has been already learned, can spring up in the mind. 

All rational cognition is, again, based either on concep¬ 
tions, or on the construction of conceptions. The former 
is termed philosophical, the latter mathematical. I have 
already shown the essential difference of these two methods 
of cognition in the first chapter. A cognition may be objec¬ 
tively philosophical and subjectively historical—as is the 
case with the majority of scholars and those who cannot 
look beyond the limits of their system, and who remain in 
a state of pupilage all their lives. But it is remarkable 
that mathematical knowledge, when committed to memory, 
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is valid, from the subjective point of view, as rational 
knowledge also, and that the same distinction cannot be 
drawn here as in the case of philosophical cognition. The 
reason is, that the only way of arriving at this knowledge 
is through the essential principles of reason, and thus it is 
always certain and indisputable; because reason is employed 
in concrete) —but at the same time a priori —that is, in pure, 
and therefore, infallible intuition; and thus all causes of 
illusion and error are excluded. Of all the a priori sciences 
of reason, therefore, mathematics alone can be learned. 
Philosophy—unless it be in a historical manner—cannot be 
learned; we can at most learn to philosophize. 

Philosophy is the system of all philosophical cognition. 
We must use this term in an objective sense, if we under¬ 
stand by it the archetype of all attempts at philosophizing, 
and the standard by which all subjective philosophies are to 
be judged. In this sense, philo.sophy is merely the idea of 
a possible science, which does not exist in concrete^ but to 
which we endeavor in various ways to approximate, until 
we have discovered the right path to pursue—a path over¬ 
grown by the errors and illusions of sense—and the image 
wc have hitherto tried to shape in vain, has become a per¬ 
fect copy of tlie great prototype. Until that time, we can¬ 
not learn philosophy—it does not exist; if it does, where is 
it, who possesses it, and how shall we know it? We can 
only learn to philosophize; in other words, we can only ex¬ 
ercise our powers of reasoning in accordance with general 
principles, retaining, at the same time, the right of investi¬ 
gating the sources of these principles, of testing, and even 
of rejecting them. 

Until then, our conception of philosophy is only a scholas¬ 
tic conception —a conception, that is, of a system of cognition 
which we are trying to elaborate into a science; all that wo 
at present know, being the systematic unity of this cogni¬ 
tion, and consequently the logical completeness of the cog¬ 
nition for the desired end. But there is also a cosmical con¬ 
ception (conceptus cosmicus) of philosophy, which has always 
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formed the true basis of this term, especially when philoso¬ 
phy was personified and presented to us in the ideal of a 
philosopher. In this view, philosophy is the science of the 
relation of all cognition to the ultimate and essential aims of 
human reason {teleologia rationis humanm), and the philoso¬ 
pher is not merely an artist—who occupies himself with 
conceptions, but a law-giver—legislating for human reason. 
In this sense of the word, it would be in the highest degree 
arrogant to assume the title of philosopher, and to pretend 
that we had reached the perfection of the prototype which 
lies in the idea alone. 

The mathematician, the natural philosopher, and the 
logician—how far soever the first may have advanced in 
rational, and the two latter in philosophical knowledge—are 
merely artists, engaged in the arrangement and formation of 
conceptions; they cannot be termed philosophers. Above 
them all, there is the ideal teacher, who employs them as 
instruments for the advancement of the essential aims of 
human reason. Him alone can we call philosopher; but 
he nowhere exists. But the idea of his legislative power 
resides in the mind of every man, and it alone teaches us 
what kind of systematic unity philosophy demands in view 
of the ultimate aims of reason. This idea is, therefore, 
a cosmical conception.' 

In view of the complete systematic unity of reason, there 
can only be one ultimate end of all the operations of the 
mind. To this all other aims are subordinate, and nothing 
more than means for its attainment. Thus ultimate end is 
the destination of man, and the philosophy which relates 
to it is termed Moral Philosophy, The superior position 
occupied by moral philosophy, above all other spheres for 
the operations of reason, sufficiently indicates the reason 
why the ancients always included the idea—and in an es- 


' By a cosmical concept'ion, I mean one in wliioh all men necessarily take an 
interest; the aim of a science must accordin^jly be determined according to 
scholastic [or partial] conceptions, if it is regarded merely as a means to certain 
arbitrarily proposed ends. 
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pecial manner—of Moralist in that of Philosopher. Even 
at the present day, we call a man who appears to have the 
power of self-government, even although his knowledge 
may be very limited, by the name of philosopher. 

The legislation of human reason, or philosophy, has two 
objects—Nature and Freedom, and thus contains not only 
the laws of nature, but also those of ethics, at first in two 
separate systems, which, finally, merge into one grand philo¬ 
sophical system of cognition. The philosophy of Nature 
relates to that ivhich is, that of Ethics to that which ought 
to be. 

But all philosophy is either cognition on the basis of pure 
reason, or the cognition of reason on the basis of empirical 
pi'inciples. The former is termed pure, the latter empirical 
philosophy. 

The philosophy of pure reason is either propedeutic, that 
is, an inquiry into the powers of reason in regard to pure 
a priori cognition, and is termed Critical Philosophy; or 
it is, secondly, the system of pure reason—a science contain¬ 
ing the systematic presentation of the whole body of philo¬ 
sophical knowledge, true as well as illusory, given by pure 
reason, and is called Metaphysic. This name may, how¬ 
ever, be also given to the whole system of pure philosophy, 
critical philosophy included, and may designate the investi¬ 
gation into the sources or possibility of a priori cognition, 
as well as the presentation of the a priori cognitions which 
form a system of pure philosophy—excluding, at the same 
time, all empirical and mathematical elements. 

Metaphysic is divided into that of the speculative that 
of the practical use of pure reason, and is, accordingly, either 
the Metaphysic of Nature, or the Metaphysic of Ethics. The 
former contains all the pure rational principles—based upon 
conceptions alone (and thus excluding mathematics)—of all 
theoretical cognition; the latter, the principles which deter¬ 
mine and necessitate a priori all action. Now moral pbiloso 
phy alone contains a code of laws—for the regulation of our 
actions—which are deduced from principles entirely a priori. 
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Hence tke Metaphysic of Ethics is the only pure moral plii- 
losophy, as it is not Viased upon anthropological or other 
empirical considerations. The inetaphysic of speculative 
reason is what is commonly called Metaphysic in the more 
limited sense. But as pure Moral Philosophy properly 
forms a part of this system of cognition, we must allow it 
to retain the name of Metaphysic, although it is not requi¬ 
site that we should insist on so terming it in our present 
discussion. 

It is of the highest importance to separate those cogni¬ 
tions which differ from others both in kind and in origin, 
and to take great care that they are not confounded with 
those, with which they are generally found eonnected. 
What the chemist does in the analysis of substances, what 
the mathematician in pure mathematics, is, in a still higher 
degree, the duty of the philosopher, that the value of each 
different kind of cognition, and the part it takes in the oper¬ 
ations of the mind, maybe clearly defined. Human reason 
has never wanted a Metaphysic of some kind, since it at¬ 
tained the power of thought, or rather of reflection; but 
it has never been able to keep this sphere of thought and 
cognition pure from all admixture of foreign elements. The 
idea of a science of this kind is as old as speculation itself; 
and what mind does not speculate—either in the scholastic 
or in the popular fashion ? At the same time, it must be 
admitted that even thinkers by profession have been unable 
clearly to explain the distinction between the two elements 
of our cognition—the one completely a •priori, the other 
a posteriori; and hence the proper definition of a peculiar 
kind of cognition, and with it the just idea of a science 
which has so long and so deeply engaged the attention of 
the human mind, has never been established. When it was 
said—Metaphysic is the science of the first principles of hu¬ 
man cognition, this definition did not signalize a peculiarity 
in kind, but only a difference in degree; these first principles 
were thus declared to be more general than others, but no 
criterion of distinction from empirical principles was given. 
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Of these some are more general, and therefore higher, than 
others; and—as we cannot distinguish what is completely a 
priori, from that which is known to be a posteriori —where 
shall we draw the line which is to separate the higher and 
so-called first principles, from the lower and subordinate 
principles of cognition ? What would be said if we were 
asked to be satisfied with a division of the epochs of 
the world into the earlier centuries and those following 
them ? 

Does the fifth, or the tenth century belong to the earlier 
centuries? it would be asked. In the same way I ask: 
Does the conception of extension belong to metaphysics ? 
You answer, yes. Well, that of body too? Yes. And 
that of a fluid body? You stop, you are unprepared to 
admit this; for if you do, everything will belong to meta¬ 
physics. From this it is evident that the mere degree of 
subordination—of the particular to the general—cannot de¬ 
termine the limits of a science; and that, in the present case, 
we must expect to find a diSerence in the conceptions of 
metaphysics both in kind and in origin. Tire fundamental 
idea of metaphysics was obscured on another side, by the 
fact that this kind of a priori cognition showed a certain 
similarity in character with the science of mathematics. 
Both have the property in common of possessing an a 
priori origin; but, in the one, our knowledge is based 
upon conceptions, in the other, on the construction of con¬ 
ceptions. fl’hus a decided dissimilarity between philosophi¬ 
cal and mathematical cognition comes out—a dissimilarity 
which was always felt, but which could not be made distinct 
for want of an insight into the criteria of the difference. 
And thus it happened that, as philosophers themselves 
failed in the proper development of the idea of their sci¬ 
ence, the elaboration of the science could not proceed with 
a definite aim, or under trustworthy guidance. Thus, too, 
philosophers, ignorant of the path they ought to pursue, and 
always disputing with each other regarding the discoveries 
which each asserted he had made, brought their science into 
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disrepute with the rest of the world, and finally, even among 
themselves. 

All pure a priori cognition forms, therefore, in view of 
the peculiar faculty which originates it, a peculiar and dis¬ 
tinct unity; and metaphysic is the term applied to the phi¬ 
losophy which attempts to represent that cognition in this 
systematic unity. The speculative part of metaphysic, which 
has especially appropriated this appellation—that, which we 
have called the Metaphysic of Nature —and which considers 
everything, as it is (not as it ought to be), by means of a 
priori conceptions, is divided in the following manner. 

Metaphysic, in the more limited acceptation of the term, 
consists of two parts— Transcendental Philosophy and the 
Physiology of pure reason. The former presents the system 
of all the conceptions and principles belonging to the under¬ 
standing and the reason, and which relate to objects in gen¬ 
eral, but not to any particular given objects {Ontologia)\ the 
latter has nature for its subject-matter, that is, the sum of 
given objects—whether given to the senses, or, if we will, 
to some other kind of intuition—and is accordingly Physi¬ 
ology, although only rationalis. But the use of the faculty 
of reason in this rational mode of regarding nature is either 
physical or hyperphysical, or, more properly speaking, im¬ 
manent or transcendent. The former relates to nature, in so 
far as our knowledge regarding it may be applied in experi¬ 
ence {in concrete) ] the latter to that connection of the objects 
of experience, which transcends all experience. Transcen¬ 
dent Physiology has, again, an internal and an external con¬ 
nection with its object, both, however, transcending possi¬ 
ble experience; the former is the Physiology of nature as a 
whole, or transcendental cognition of the world, the latter of 
the connection of the whole of nature with a being above 
nature, or transcendental cognition of God. 

Immanent physiology, on the contrary, considers nature 
as the sum of all sensuous objects, consequently, as it is 
presented to us—but still according to a priori conditions, 
for it is under these alone that nature can be presented to 
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our minds at all. The objects of immanent physiology are 
of two kinds—1, those of the external senses, or corporeal 
nature; 2, the object of the internal sense, the soul, or, in 
accordance with our fundamental conceptions of it, thinking 
nature. The metaphysics of corporeal nature is called 
Physics, but, as it must contain only the principles of an 
a priori cognition of nature, we must term it rational phys¬ 
ics. The metaphysics of thinking nature is called Psychol¬ 
ogy, and for the same reason is to be regarded as merely the 
rational cognition of the soul. 

Thus the whole system of metaphysics consists of 
four principal parts—1, Ontology; 2, Rational Physiology; 
‘6, Rational Cosmology; and, 4, Rational Theology. The 
second part—that of the rational doctrine of nature—may 
be subdivided into two, physica rationalis' and psychologia 
rationalis. 

The fundamental idea of a philosophy of pure reason of 
necessity dictates this division; it is, therefore, architectoni- 
cal —in accordance with the highest aims of reason, and 
not merely technical, or according to certain accidentally- 
observed similarities existing between the different parts of 
the wliole science. For this reason, also, is the division 
immutable and of legislative authority. But the reader 
may observe in it a few points to which he ought to 
demur, and which may weaken his conviction of its truth 
and legitimacy. 

In the first place, how can I desire an a priori cognition 
or metaphysic of objects, in so far as they are given a pos¬ 
teriori? and how is it possible to cognize the nature of 


' It must not bo supposed that I mean by this appellation wlint is generally 
called physica gencralis, and which is rather mathematics than a philosophy of 
nature. For the nietaphysie of nature is coiuplotcly different from mathematics, 
nor is it so lich in results, although it ia of great importance as a critical tost 
of the application of pure understanding-cogtiilion to nature. For want of its 
guidance, even mathomaticians, adopting certain common notions—which are, 
ill fact, molaphysieiil—have unconsciously crowded their tlieories of nature 
witli hypotlieKo.s, the fallacy of whicli becomes evident upon the application of 
the principles of this metaphysic, without detriment, however, to the employ¬ 
ment of mathematics in this sphere of cognition. 
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things according to a priori principles, and to attain to a 
rational physiology? The answer is this. We take from 
experience nothing more than is requisite to present us with 
an object (in general) of the external, or of the internal 
sense; in the former case, by the mere conception of matter 
(impenetrable and inanimate extension), in the latter, by the 
conception of a thinking being—given in the internal em¬ 
pirical representation, I think. As to the rest, we must not 
employ in our metaphysic of these objects any empirical 
principles (which add to the content of our conceptions by 
means of experience), for the purpose of forming by their 
help any judgments respecting these olrjects. 

Secondly, what place shall we assign to empirical psychol¬ 
ogy., which has always been considered a part of Metaphys¬ 
ics, and from which in our time such important philosophi¬ 
cal results have been expected, after the hope of construct¬ 
ing an a priori system of knowledge had been abandoned ? 
I answer: It must be placed by the side of empirical physics 
or physios proper; that is, must be regarded as forming a 
part of applied philosophy, the a priori principles of which 
are contained in pure philosophy, wliich is therefore con¬ 
nected, although it must not be confounded, with psychol¬ 
ogy. Empirical psychology must therefore be banished 
from the sphere of Metaphysics, and is indeed excluded by 
the very idea of that science. In conformity, however, with 
scholastic usage, we must permit it to occupy a place in 
metaphysics—but only as an appendix to it. We adopt this 
course from motives of economy; as psychology is not as 
yet full enough to occupy our attention as an independent 
study, while it is, at the same time, of too great importance 
to be entirely excluded or placed where it has still less 
affinity than it has with the subject of metaphysics. It is 
a stranger who has been long a guest; and we make it wel¬ 
come to stay, until it can take up a more suitable abode in 
a complete system of Anthropology—the pendant to em¬ 
pirical physics. 

The above is the general idea of Metaphysics, which, as 
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more was expected from it than could be looked for with 
justice, and as these pleasant expectations were unfortunately 
never realized, fell into general disrepute. Our Critique 
must have fully convinced the reader, that, although meta¬ 
physics cannot form the foundation of religion, it must 
always be one of its most important bulwarks, and that 
human reason, which naturally pursues a dialectical course, 
cannot do without this science, which checks its tendencies 
toward dialectic, and, by elevating reason to a scientific and 
clear self-knowledge, prevents the ravages which a lawless 
speculative reason would infallibly commit in the sphere 
of morals as well as in that of religion. We may be sure, 
therefore, whatever contempt may be thrown upon metaphys¬ 
ics by those who judge a science not by its own nature, but 
according to the accidental effects it may have produced, 
that it can never be completely abandoned, that w’e must 
always return to it as to a beloved one who has been for 
a time estranged, because the questions with which it is 
engaged relate to the highest aims of humanity, and reason 
must always labor either to attain to settled views in regard 
to these, or to destroy those which others have already 
established. 

Metaphysic, therefore—that of nature, as well as that of 
ethics, but in an especial manner the criticism which forms 
the propedeutic to all the operations of reason—forms prop¬ 
erly that department of knowledge which may be termed, in 
the truest sense of the word, philosophy. The path which 
it pursues is that of science, which, when it has once been 
discovered, is never lost, and never misleads. Mathematics, 
natural science, the common experience of men, have a high 
value as means, for the most part, to accidental ends—but 
at last also, to those which are necessary and essential to 
the existence of humanity. But to guide them to this high 
goal, they require the aid of rational cognition on the basis 
of pure conceptions, which, be it termed as it may, is prop¬ 
erly nothing but metaphysics. 

For the same reason, metaphysics forms likewise the 
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completion of the culture of human reason. In this respect, 
it is indispensable, setting aside altogether the influence 
which it exerts as a science. For its subject-matter is the 
elements and highest maxims of reason, which form the basis 
of the possibility of some sciences and of the use of all. That, 
as a purely speculative science, it is more useful in prevent¬ 
ing error, than in the extension of knowledge, does not 
detract from its value; on the contrary, the supreme office 
of censor which it occupies, assures to it the highest author¬ 
ity and importance. This office it administers for the pur¬ 
pose of securing order, harmony, and well-being to science, 
and of directing its noble and fruitful labors to the highest 
possible aim—the happiness of all mankind. 

TRANSCENDENTAL DOCTRINE OF METHOD 
CITAPTER FOURTH 

THE HI8TOKY OP PURE REASON 

This title is placed here merely for the purpose of desig¬ 
nating a division of the system of pure reason, of which I do 
not intend to treat at present. 1 shall content myself with 
casting a cursory glance, from a purely transcendental point 
of view—that of the nature of pure reason, on the labors of 
philosophers up to the present time. They have aimed at 
erecting an edifice of philosophy; but to my eye this edifice 
appears to be in a very ruinous condition. 

It is very remarkable, although naturally it could not 
have been otherwise, that, in the infancy of philosophy, the 
study of the nature of God, and the constitution of a future 
world, formed the commencement, rather than the conclu¬ 
sion, as we should have it, of the speculative efforts of the 
human mind. However rude the religious conceptions gen¬ 
erated by the remains of the old manners and customs of a 
less cultivated time, the intelligent classes were not thereby 
prevented from devoting themselves to free inquiry into the 
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existence and nature of God; and they easily saw that there 
could be no surer way of pleasing the invisible ruler of 
the world, and of attaining to happiness in another world 
at least, than a good and honest course of life in this. Thus 
theology and morals formed the two chief motives, or rather 
the points of attraction in all abstract inquiries. But it was 
the former that especially occupied the attention of specu¬ 
lative reason, and which afterward became so celebrated 
under the name of metaphysics. 

. I shall not at present indicate the periods of time at 
which the greatest changes in metaphysics took place, but 
shall merely give a hasty sketch of the different ideas which 
occasioned the most important revolutions in this sphere 
of tliought. There are tliree different ends in relation to 
which these revolutions have taken place. 

1. In relation to the object of the cognition of reason, phi¬ 
losophers may be divided into Sensualists and Intellectualists. 
Epicurus may be regarded as the head of the former, Plato 
of the latter. The distinction here signalized, subtle as it 
is, dates from the earliest times, and was long maintained. 
The former asserted, that reality resides in sensuous objects 
alone, and that everything else is merely imaginary; the 
latter, that the senses are the parents of illusion, and that 
truth is to be found in the understanding alone. The former 
did not deny to the coiiceptions of the understanding a cer¬ 
tain kind of reality; but with them it was merely logical, 
with the others it was mystical. The former admitted intel¬ 
lectual conceptions, but declared that sensuous objects alone 
possessed real existence. The latter maintained that all 
real objects were intelligible, and believed that the pure 
understanding possessed a faculty of intuition apart from 
sense, which, in their opinion, served only to confuse the 
ideas of the understanding. 

2. In relation to the origin of the pure cognitions of 
reason, we find one school maintaining that they are derived 
entirely from experience, and another, that they have their 
origin in reason alone. Aristotle may be regarded as tbe 
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head of the Empiricists^ and Plato, of the Noologists. Loche, 
the follower of Aristotle in modern times, and Leibnitz of 
Plato (although he cannot be said to have imitated him in 
his mysticism), have not been able to bring this question 
to a settled conclusion. The procedure of Epicurus in his 
sensual system, in which he always restricted his conclusions 
to the sphere of experience, was much more consequent than 
that of Aristotle and Locke. The latter especially, after 
having derived all the conceptions and principles of the 
mind from experience, goes so far, in the employment of 
these conceptions and principles, as to maintain that we can 
prove the existence of God and the immortality of the soul— 
both of them objects lying beyond the limits of possible 
experience—with the same force of demonstration, as any 
mathematical proposition. 

8. In relation to method. Method is procedure according 
to principles. We may divide the methods at present em¬ 
ployed in the field of inquiry into the naturalistic and the 
scientific. The naturalist of pure reason lays it down as his 
principle, that common reason, without the aid of science— 
which he calls sound reason, or common-sense—can give a 
more satisfactory answer to the most important questions of 
metaphysics than speculation is able to do. He must main¬ 
tain, therefore, that we can determine the content and 
circumference of the moon more certainly by the naked 
eye, than by the aid of mathematical reasoning. But this 
system is mere misblogy reduced to principles; and, what is 
the most absurd thing in this, doctrine, the neglect of all 
scientific means is paraded as a peculiar method of extend¬ 
ing our cognition.. As regards those who are naturalists 
because they know no better, they are certainly not to 
be blamed. They follow corainou-sense,,^without parading 
their ignorance as a method wluQh is to teach us the won¬ 
derful secret, how we are to find the truth which lies at 
the bottom of the well of Democritus. 

Quod s»pio satis eat mihi, non ego euro 
Ease quod Arcesilas fiorumnoaique Solones,— Pera* 
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is their motto, under which they may lead a pleasant and 
praiseworthy life, without troubling themselves with science, 
or troubling science with them. 

As regards those who wish to pursue a scientific method, 
they have now the choice of following either the dogmatical 
or the sceptical, while they are bound never to desert the 
systematic mode of procedure. Wlien I mention, in relation 
to the former, the celebrated Wolf, and as regards the latter, 
David Hume, I may leave, in accordance with my present 
intention, all others unnamed. The critical path alone is 
still open. If my reader has been kind and patient enough 
to accompany me, on this hitherto untravelled route, he can 
now judge whether, if he and others will contribute their 
exertions toward making this narrow footpath a highroad of 
thought, that, which many centuries have failed to accom¬ 
plish, may not be executed before the close of the present— 
namely, to bring Eea.son to perfect contentment in regard 
to that which has always, but without permanent results, 
occupied her powers and engaged her ardent desire for 
knowledge. 
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